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IN A SENSE THE LIFE GOES OUT OF A SPEECH ONCE IT HAS BEEN 
delivered. The tone and modulation of the voice, the 
dramatic emphasis and pause, the speaker’s presence and the 
gestures of his hands are Jost and cannot be recovered. In 
print, only the words, the bare bones, are preserved, so that 
the most powerful imagination can hardly conceive the form 
in which they were once, as it were, made flesh. Nor indeed 
is it possible, even with the means we now possess for repro- 
ducing sound mechanically, to record the magic of the occasion; 
and many people, who have listened to what at the time they 
supposed were great speeches, must have afterwards realised 
that it was neither the spcech nor the speaker that was great, 
but simply the occasion. 

Thus, when Hazlitt regretfully observed that the reputation 
of men who were once celebrated for their speeches ‘“‘lives 
only in the shadow of a name,”’ he was merely describing the 
common fate of all whose fame has rested on the spoken and 
not the written word. Verba volent, scripta manent, runs the 
Latin tag, and if Hazlitt’s observation was true a century and a 
quarter ago, when oratory was cultivated as an art and there 
was time for eloquence, and leisure for those who wished to 
listen, it is all the more apt to-day when public-speaking is 
no longer an art but a matter of expediency, and speeches 
are brief and to the point, because the world is too busy 
to listen for very long and is quickly bored by elaborate 
perorations. 

If, then, a collection such as this, of speeches delivered on 
occasions, many of them now forgotten, by men, some of whom 
are little more than names to ail but the historian, has any value 
or interest for its readers, it is because there is more inthe words 
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on the reform of the laws relating to marriage, when he raised 
the issue at stake from the mere penury of debate as to whether 
such and such a clause of a parliamentary bill should stand or 
be deleted to a discussion as to whether the sum of human 
happiness should be enlarged or diminished. 

Thus, while there is the particular interest, when we read a 
speech, of recalling the words of famous men and of studying 
how they obtained their effects and how these are to be dis- 
tinguished from the effects employed by writers, there is the 
far more general and absorbing interest of discovering in the 
words they used how history is made. For the history of a 
nation, in the last analysis, is very largely a matter of what its 
spokesmen have said, just as the history of an individual is 
ultimately a record of words spoken, since speech or the 
expression of intention precedes action, whether in a declara- 
tion of love or in a declaration of war. 

It is, 1 believe, in this sense that the speeches in this col- 
lection should be read, with the feeling, that is to say, of 
watching history in the making—the history of nations as well 
as of individuals—at some OF the critical moments of their 
existence, It is strange and sometimes deeply moving to be 
able to feel, as one reads, that the cold and regular lines of 
the printed page contain the very words which, once spoken, 
sent men to their death on the scaffold and field of battle, 
altered the face of homes and countries, and decided or, 
perhaps in a moment, changed the course of human history, 

Thus, in the speeches of Grey, Asquith and Wilson, we 
may study, in the words of their spokesmen, a nation’s 
attitude in the face of war; in the last speeches of Emmet and 
Casement, the individual’s behaviour in the shadow of death; 
in the orations of Bright and Fox, the human craving for peace; 
in those of Pitt, Grattan and Birkenhead, the principles of 
freedom in their application to the one or the many; and in 
other speeches such things as the vindication of personal 
honour, religious toleration, the liberty of the press, imperial 
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responsibility, the abolition of slavery, the reform of abuses 
and the mitigation of human suffering. 

The interest and value of these speeches, it will be scen, 
depend upon a combination of three things: The speaker 
himself, the words spoken, and the occasion. ‘The proportion, 
however, in which these factors combine to make a speech 
memorable, may vary considerably. There are speeches, for 
example, which will always be remembered, not because the 
men who made them were renowned as orators, nor indeed 
because the words they employed were remarkably eloquent, 
but simply on account of the fame of a particular occasion. 
Such a speech was broadcast by Edward VIH on the night of his 
Abdication, Then, again, there are occasions, historically 
insignificant, when an obscure man with no experience of 
speaking in public, may suddenly, by force of circumstance 
express himself with natural eloquence. Such an occasion 
was the closing stage of the trial of Bartolomeo Vanzetti, and 
the prisoner’s words are worth recalling: 


If it had not been for this thing, I might have lived out my life, 
talking at strect corners to scorning men. I might have died, 
unmarked, unknown, a failure. Now we are not a failure. This 
is our career, and our triumph. Never in our full life could we 
hope to do such work for tolerance, for justice, for man’s under- 
standing of men, as now we do by accident. Our words—our 
lives—our pains—nothing! The taking of our lives—lives of a 
good shoemaker and a poor fish-pedlar—all! That moment 
belongs to us—that agony is our triumph. 


And finally there are speeches, which neither recall a 
notable occasion nor are, in themselves, particularly eloquent, 
but which happen to have been delivered by a celebrated 
speaker. Under this heading come the informal utterances of 
an orator when he is, as it were, off duty. Generally speaking, 
these have no claim to be remembered and live, if at all, only 
in ‘the shadow of a name.’’ 

The occasion, then, on which a speech is delivered, while 
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it may add a good deal to its interest, is the least important 
consideration in assessing its value in terms of eloquence. In 
making this selection | have been guided by this fact, and it 
will be found that most of the speeches in it owe little to the 
occasion when they were made. Apart from this, they have 
been chosen on their merits and on no other principle than 
that of illustrating, as variously as possible in respect of style 
and subject, the art of the silver-tongued, English-speaking 
orator during the past hundred and fifty years, 
J.H. 


William Pitt, 1st Earl of Chatham 


(1708-1778) 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVE 
MERCENARIES 


According to Greville ‘‘no power was ever equal to Chatham's 
over a public assembly” and his statement was based on the 
testimony of the younger Pitt and of others who had heard him 
speak and who, in the golden age of English oratory, had 
listened to Chatham’s rivals. It is unfortunate that our 
knowledge of Chatham’s consummate gifts as an orator—the 
splendid presence, the grace and dignity of his gestures, the 
full, clear voice which could command every tone from the most 
sonorous to the lightest whisper, and which ranged through the 
whole scale of rhetoric—comes largely from hearsay. His 
speeches were badly reported and survive only as echoes of their 
originals, The following passages are from his celebrated 
speech on the Address in the House of Lords on November 20, 
1777, when he spoke with the utmost passion and vehemence 
against the proposal to employ native troops in the American 
war. 


My Lorps, 
I RISE TO DECLARE MY SENTIMENTS ON THIS MOST 
solemn and serious subject. It has imposed a load upon my 
mind, which, I fear, nothing can remove; but which impels 
me to endeavour its alleviation, by a free and unreserved 
communication of my sentiments. 

In the first part of the address I have the honour of heartily 
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concurring with the noble earl (Lord Carlisle) who moved it. 
No man feels sincerer joy than I do; none can offer more 
genuine congratulation on every accession of strength to the 
Protestant succession ; I therefore join in every congratulation 
on the birth of another princess, and the happy recovery of Her 
Majesty. But J must stop here; my courtly complaisance will 
carry me no further; I will not join in congratulation on mis- 
fortune and disgrace; 1 cannot concur in a blind and servile 
address, which approves, and endeavours to sanctify, the 
monstrous measures that have heaped disgrace and misfor- 
tune upon us—that have brought ruin to our doors. This, 
my lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment! It is not 
a time for adulation. The smoothness of flattery cannot now 
avail—cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now 
necessary to instruct the throne in the language of truth, We 
must dispel the delusion and the darkness which envelop it; 
and display, in its full danger and true colours, the ruin that is 
brought to our doors, 

This, my lords, is our duty; it is the proper function of this 
noble assembly, sitting, as we do, upon our honours in this 
house, the hereditary council of the Crown. And who is the 
minister—where is the minister, that has dared to suggest to 
the throne the contrary, unconstitutional language, this day 
delivered from it? The accustomed language from the throne 
has been application to Parliament for advice, and a reliance on 
its constitutional advice and assistance; as it is the right of 
Parliament to give, so it is the duty of the Crown to ask it. 
But on this day, and in this extreme momentous exigency, no 
reliance is reposed on our constitutional counsels! no advice 
is asked from the sober and enlightened care of Parliament! 
but the Crown, from itself, and by itself, declares an unalter- 
able determination to pursue measures—and what measures, 
my lords?—the measures that have produced the imminent 
perils that threaten us; the measures that have brought ruin 
to our doors. 
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Can the minister of the day now presume to expect a con- 
tinuance of support in this ruinous infatuation? Can Parlia- 
ment be so dead to its dignity and its duty, as to be thus 
deluded into the loss of the one and the violation of the other? 
—to give an unlimited credit and support for the steady per- 
severance in measures—that is the word and the conduct, 
proposed for our parliamentary advice, but dictated and 
forced upon us—in measures, I say, my lords, which have 
reduced this late flourishing empire to ruin and contempt? 
“But yesterday, and England might have stood against the 
world: now, noneso poor to do her reverence.”” I use the words 
of a poet; but though it be poetry, it is no fiction. It is a 
shameful truth, that not only the power and strength of this 
country are wasting away and expiring, but her well-earned 
glories, her true honour, and substantial dignity, are sacrificed. 
France, my lords, has insulted you; she has encouraged and 
sustained America; and whether America be wrong or right, 
the dignity of this country ought to spurn at the officious insult 
of French interference. The ministers and ambassadors of 
those who are called rebels and enemies, are in Paris; in Paris 
they transact the reciprocal interests of America and France. 
Can there be a more mortifying insult? Can even our minis- 
ters sustain a more humiliating disgrace? Do they dare to 
resent it ? Do they presume even to hint a vindication of their 
honour, and the dignity of the state, by requiring the dismissal 
of the plenipotentiaries of America? Such is the degradation 
to which they have reduced the glories of England! The 
people whom they affect to call contemptible rebels, but 
whose growing power has at last obtained the name of 
enemies; the people with whom they have engaged this 
country in war, and against whom they now command our 
implicit support in every measure of desperate hostility: this 
people, despised as rebels or acknowledged as enemies, are 
abetted against you, supplied with every military store, their 
interests consulted, and their ambassadors entertained, by 
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your inveterate enemy; and our ministers dare not interpose 
with dignity or effect! Is this the honour of a great kingdom? 
Is this the indignant spirit of England, who, ‘‘but yesterday,” 
gave law to the house of Bourbon? My lords, the dignity of 
nations demands a decisive conduct in a situation like this. 
Even when the greatest prince that perhaps this country ever 
saw, filled our throne, the requisition of a Spanish general, on 
a similar subject, was attended to, and complied with; for on 
the spirited remonstrance of the Duke of Alva, Elizabeth 
found herself obliged to deny the Flemish exiles all coun- 
tenance, support, or even entrance into her dominions; and 
the Count le Marque, with his few desperate followers, was 
expelled the kingdom, Happening to arrive at the Brille, and 
finding it weak in defence, they made themselves masters 
of the place: and this was the foundation of the United 
Provinces, 

My lords, this ruinous and ignominious situation, where we 
cannot act with success, nor suffer with honour, calls upon us 
to remonstrate in the strongest and loudest language of truth, 
to rescue the ear of Majesty from the delusions which sur- 
round it, The desperate state of our arms abroad is in part 
known; no man thinks more highly of them than I do: 1 love 
and honour the English troops: | know their virtues and their 
valour; I know they can achieve anything except impossi- 
bilities; and I know that the conquest of English America is an 
impossibility, You cannot, | venture to say it—you CANNOT 
conquer America. Your armies last war effected everything 
that could be effected; and what was it? It cost a numerous 
army, under the command of a most able general, now a noble 
lord in this House (Lord Amherst), a long and laborious cam- 
paign, to expel five thousand Frenchmen from French America, 
My lords, you cannot conquer America, What is your present 
situation there? We do not know the worst; but we know 
that in three campaigns we have done nothing, and suffered 
much, Besides the sufferings, perhaps total loss, of the 
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Northern force, the best appointed army that ever took the 
field, commanded by Sir William Howe, has retired from the 
American lines ; he was obliged to relinquish his attempt, and, 
with great delay and danger, to adopt a new and distant plan 
of operations. We shall soon know, and in any event have 
reason to lament, what may have happened since. As to 
conquest, therefore, my lords, I repeat, it is impossible. You 
may swell every expense and every effort still more extrava- 
gantly; pile and accumulate every assistance you can buy or 
borrow; traffic and barter with every little pitiful German 
prince, that sells and sends his subjects to the shambles of a 
foreign prince: your efforts are for ever vain and impotent— 
doubly so from this mercenary aid on which you rely; for 
it irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds of your 
enemies—to overrun them with the mercenary sons of rapine 
and plunder; devoting them and their possessions to the 
rapacity of hireling cruelty! If 1 were an American, as I am 
an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I never would lay down my arms—never—never— 
never. 

Your own army is infected with the contagion of these 
illiberal allies. The spirit of plunder and of rapine is gone 
forth among them. 1 know it; and, notwithstanding what the 
noble earl, who moved the address, has given as his opinion of 
our American army, | know from authentic information and 
the most experienced officers, that our discipline is deeply 
wounded, Whilst this is notoriously our sinking situation, 
America grows and flourishes; whilst our strength and disci- 
pline are lowered, theirs are rising and improving, 

But, my lords, who is the man, that, in addition to these 
disgraces and mischiefs of our army, has dared to authorise and 
associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the 
savage ;—to call into civilised alliance the wild and inhuman 
savage of the woods ;—to delegate to the merciless Indian the 
defence of disputed rights—and to wage the horrors of his 
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barbarous war against our brethren? My lords, these enor- 
mities cry aloud for redress and punishment: unless thoroughly 
done away, it will be a stain on the national character. It isa 
violation of the constitution. I believe it is against law. It is 
not the least of our national misfortunes, that the strength and 
character of our army are thus impaired: infected with the 
mercenary spirit of robbery and rapine, familiarised to the 
horrid scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer boast of 
the noble and generous principles which dignify a soldier—no 
longer sympathise with the dignity of the royal banner, nor 
feel the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, ‘that 
make ambition virtue.’, What makes ambition virtue? The 
sense of honour. But is the sense of honour consistent with a 
spirit of plunder, or the practise of murder? Can it flow from 
mercenary motives, or can it prompt to cruel deeds? Besides 
these murderers and plunderers, hee me ask our ministers, 
what other allies have they acquired? What other powers 
have they associated to their cause? Have they entered into 
alliance with the king of the gipsies? Nothing, my lords, is 
too low or too ludicrous to be consistent with their counsels. 

The independent views of America have been stated and 
asserted as the foundation of this address. My lords, no man 
wishes more for the due dependence of America on this 
country thanI do. To preserve it, and not confirm that state 
of independence into which your measures hitherto have 
driven them, is the object which we ought to unite in attain- 
ing. The Americans, contending for their rights against the 
arbitrary exactions, 1 love and admire: it is the struggle of free 
and virtuous patriots; but, contending for independency and 
total disconnection from England, as an Englishman, I cannot 
wish them success; for, in a due constitutional dependency, 
including the ancient supremacy of this country in regulating 
their commerce and navigation, consists the mutual happiness 
and prosperity both of England and America. She derived 
assistance and protection from us, and we reaped from her 
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the most important advantages: she was, indeed, the fountain 
of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, the nursery and basis 
of our naval power. It is our duty, therefore, my lords, if we 
wish to save our country, most seriously to endeavour the 
recovery of these most beneficial subjects; and in this perilous 
crisis, perhaps the present moment may be the only one in 
which we can hope for success; for in their negotiations with 
France, they have, or think they have, reason to complain; 
though it be notorious that they have received from that power 
important supplies and assistance of various kinds, yet it is 
certain they expected it in a more decisive and immediate 
degree, America is in ill-humour with France on some points 
that have not entirely answered her expectations: let us wisely 
take advantage of every possible moment of reconciliation. 
Besides, the natural disposition of America herself still Jeans 
towards England—to the old habits of connection and mutual 
interest that united both countries. This was the established 
sentiment of all the Continent ; and still, my lords, in the great 
and principal part, the sound part of America, this wise and 
affectionate disposition prevails. And there is a very con- 
siderable part of America yet sound—the middle and the 
southern provinces. Some parts may be factious and blind to 
their true interests, but if we express a wise and benevolent 
disposition to communicate with them those immutable rights 
of nature, and those constitutional liberties, to which they are 
equally entitled with ourselves, by a conduct so just and 
humane we shall confirm the favourable and conciliate the 
adverse. I say, my lords, the rights and liberties to which 
they are equally entitled with ourselves, but no more. 1 
would participate to them every enjoyment and freedom 
which the colonizing subjects of a free state can possess, or 
wish to possess; and I do not see why they should not enjoy 
every fundamental right in their property, and every original 
substantial liberty which Devonshire or Surrey, or the county 
I live in, or any other county in England, can claim—reserving 
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always, as the sacred right of the mother country, the due 
constitutional dependency of the colonies. The inherent 
supremacy of the state in regulating and protecting the naviga- 
tion and commerce of all her subjects, is necessary for the 
mutual benefit and preservation of every part, to constitute 
and preserve the prosperous arrangement of the whole 
empire, 

The sound parts of America, of which ] have spoken, must 
be sensible of these great truths, and of their real interests. 
America is not in that state of desperate and contemptible 
rebellion which this country has been deluded to believe. It 
is not a wild and lawless banditti, who, having nothing to lose, 
might Iepe to snatch something from public convulsions ; 
many of their leaders and great men have a great stake in this 
great contest:—the gentleman [George Washington] who con- 
ducts their armies, I am told, has an estate of four or five 
thousand pounds a year: and when I consider these things, I 
cannot but lament the inconsiderate violence of our penal acts, 
our declarations of treason and rebellion, with all the fatal 
effects of attainder and confiscation. 

As to the disposition of foreign powers, which is asserted to 
be pacific and friendly, let us judge, my lords, rather by their 
actions and the nature of things, than by interested assertions. 
The uniform assistance supplied to America by France sug- 
gests a different conclusion: the most important interests of 
France, in aggrandising and enriching herself with what she 
most wants, supplies of every naval store from America, must 
inspire her with different sentiments. The extraordinary 
preparations of the House of Bourbon, by land and by sea, 
from Dunkirk to the Straits, equally ready and willing to over- 
whelm these defenceless islands, should rouse us to a sense of 
their real disposition and our own danger. Not five thousand 
troops in England!—hardly three thousand in Ireland! What 
can we oppose to the combined force of our enemies? 
Scarcely twenty ships of the line fully or sufficiently manned, 
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that any Admiral’s reputation would permit him to take the 
command of it. The river of Lisbon in the possession of our 
enemies!—The seas swept by American privateers; our 
channel torn to pieces by them! In this complicated crisis of 
danger, weakness at home and calamity abroad, terrified and 
insulted by the neighbouring powers,—-unable to act in 
America, or acting only to be destroyed ;—where is the man 
with the forehead to promise or hope for success in such a 
situation, or from perseverance in the measures that have 
driven us to it? Who has the forehead to do so? Where is 
that man? I should be glad to see his face. 

You cannot conciliate America by your present measures; 
you cannot subdue her by your present, or by any measures. 
What, then, can we do? You cannot conquer, you cannot 
grin, but you can address ; you can lull the fears and anxicties of 
the moment into an ignorance of the danger that should pro- 
duce them. But, my lords, the time demands the language of 
truth: we must not now apply the flattering unction of servile 
compliance, or blind complaisance. In a just and necessary 
war, to maintain the rights or honour of my country, I would 
strip the shirt from my back to support it. But in such a war 
as this, unjust in its principle, impracticable in its means, and 
ruinous in its consequences, I would not contribute a single 
effort, nor a single shilling. I do not call for vengeance on the 
heads of those who have been guilty; I only recommend to 
them to make their retreat: let them walk off; and let them 
make haste, or they may be assured that speedy and condign 
punishment will overtake them. 

My lords, I have submitted to you, with the freedom and 
truth which I think my duty, my sentiments on your present 
awful situation. Ihave laid before you the ruin of your power, 
the disgrace of your reputation, the pollution of your disci- 
plines, the contamination of your morals, the complication of 
calamities, foreign and domestic, that overwhelm your sinking 
country. Your dearest interests, your own liberties, the 
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Constitution itself, totters to the foundation. All this dis- 
graceful danger, this multitude of misery, is the monstrous 
offspring of this unnatural war. We have been deceived and 
deluded too long: let us now stop short: this is the crisis— 
may be the only crisis, of time and situation, to give us a 
possibility of escape from the fatal effects of our delusions, 
But if, in an obstinate and infatuated perseverance in folly, we 
meanly echo back the peremptory words this day presented to 
us, nothing can save this devoted country from complete and 
final ruin, We madly rush into multiplied miseries and 
“*confusion worse confounded.”” 

Is it possible, can it be believed, that ministers are yet blind 
to this impending destruction? 1 did hope, that instead of this 
false and empty vanity, this overweening pride, engendering 
high conceits and presumptuous imaginations—that ministers 
would have humbled themselves in their errors, would have 
confessed and retracted them, and by an active, though a late 
repentance, have endeavoured to redeem them. But, my 
lords, since they had neither sagacity to foresee, nor justice 
nor humanity to shun, these oppressive calamities; since not 
even severe experience can make them feel, nor the imminent 
ruin of their country awaken them from their stupefaction, 
the guardian care of Parliament must interpose. I shall there- 
fore, my lords, propose to you an amendment to the address to 
His Majesty, to be inserted immediately after the two first 
paragraphs of congratulation on the birth of a princess; to 
recommend an immediate cessation of hostilities, and the 
commencement of a treaty to restore peace and liberty to 
America, strength and happiness to England, security and 
permanent prosperity to both countries. This, my lords, is 
yet in our power; and let not the wisdom and justice of your 
lordships neglect the happy, and, perhaps, the only oppor- 
tunity, By the establishment of irrecoverable law, founded on 
mutual rights, and ascertained by treaty, these glorious enjoy- 
ments may be firmly perpetuated. And let me repeat to your 
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lordships, that the strong bias of America, at least of the wise 
and sounder parts of it, naturally inclines to this happy and 
constitutional re-connection with you. Notwithstanding the 
temporary intrigues with France, we may still be assured of 
their ancient and confirmed partiality to us. America and 
France cannot be congenial; there is something decisive and 
confirmed in the honest American, that will not assimilate to 
the futility and levity of Frenchmen. 

My lords, to encourage and confirm that innate inclination 
to this country, founded on every principle of affection, as 
well consideration of interest—to restore that favourable 
disposition into a permanent and powerful re-union with this 
country—to revive the mutual strength of the empire ;— 
again, to awe the House of Bourbon, instead of meanly truck- 
ting, as our present calamities compel us, to every insult of 
French caprice and Spanish punctilio—to re-establish our 
commerce—to re-assert our rights and our honour—to con- 
firm our interests, and renew our glories for ever (a con- 
summation most devoutly to be endeavoured! and which, I 
trust, may yet arise from reconciliation with America)—I 
have the Bone of submitting to you the following amend- 
ment; which I move to be inserted after the two first 
paragraphs of the address: 

“And that this House does most humbly advise and suppli- 
cate His Majesty, to be pleased to cause the most speedy and 
effectual measures to be taken, for restoring peace in America; 
and that no time may be lost in proposing an immediate 
cessation of hostilities there, in order to the opening a treaty 
for the final settlement of the tranquillity of these invaluable 
provinces, by a removal of the unhappy causes of this ruinous 
civil war, and by a just and adequate security against the 
return of the like calamities in times to come. And this 
House desire to offer the most dutiful assurances to His 
Majesty, that they will, in due time, cheerfully co-operate 
with the magnanimity and tender goodness of His Majesty, for 
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public abhorrence. And I again implore those holy prelates 
of our religion, to do away with these iniquities from among 
us. Let them perform a lustration ; let them purify this House, 
and this country, from this sin. 

My lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to say 
more; but my feclings and indignation were too strong to have 
said less, 1 could not have slept this night in my bed, nor 
reposed my head on my pillow without giving this vent to my 
eternal abhorrence of such preposterous and enormous 
principles, 


Edmund Burke 


(1729-1797) 


A PLEA FOR DOMESTIC REFORM 


According to Lord Morley, there have been more effective 
orators than Burke, ‘‘for lack of imaginative suppleness 
prevented him from penetrating to the inner mind of his 
hearers,’’ But there is no doubt that his extraordinary command 
of the spoken word has seldom been equalled and never surpassed. 
His long speech in the House of Commons, February 11, 1780, 
on the motion (seconded by Fox) “‘For the better security of the 
Independence of Parliament and the Economical Reformation 
of the Civil and other Establishments’’ was a brilliant attack 
on the corruption of Parliament and on the sources of that 
corruption, It is not as celebrated as his attack on Warren 
Hastings or some of his American speeches; the nature of the 
subject did not call for dazzling and intoxicating flights of 
language. Yet, for this very reason no speech of his better 
justifies, in its attention to detail and its appeal to abstract 
reasoning, Burke’s claim to the double title of practical 
statesman and political philosopher. 


Mr, SPEAKER, 
I RISE, IN ACQUITTAL OF MY ENGAGEMENT TO 
the House, in obedience to the strong and just requisition of 
my constituents, and, I am persuaded, in conformity to 
the unanimous wishes of the whole nation, to submit to the 
wisdom of Parliament, ‘‘A Plan of reform in the Constitution 
of several parts of the public economy.” 

I have endeavoured, that this plan should include, in its 
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execution, a considerable reduction of improper expense ; 
that it should effect a conversion of unprofitable titles into 
a productive estate; that it should lead to, and indeed almost 
compel, a provident administration of such sums of publick 
money as must remain under discretionary trusts; that it 
should render the incurring debts on the civil establishment 
(which must ultimately affect national strength and national 
credit) so very difficult, as to become next to impracticable. 

But what, I confess, was uppermost with me, what I bent 
the whole force of my mind to, was the reduction of that 
corrupt influence, which is itself the perennial spring of all 
prodigality, and of all disorder; which loads us, more than 
millions of debt; which takes away vigour from our arms, 
wisdom from our councils, and every shadow of authority 
and credit from the most venerable parts of our Constitution. 
I assure you, very solemnly, and with a very clear 
conscience, that nothing in the world has led me to such 
an undertaking, but my zcal for the honour of this house, 
and the settled, habitual, systematick affection I bear to the 
cause and to the principles of government. 

I enter perfectly into the nature and consequences of my 
attempt; and I advance to it with a tremour that shakes me 
to the inmost fibre of my frame. I feel that | engage in a 
business, in itself most ungracious, totally wide of the 
course of prudent conduct; and, I really think, the most 
completely adverse that can be imagined to the natural turn 
and temper of my own mind, I know, that all parsimony 
is of a quality approaching to unkindness; and that (on some 
person or other) every reform must operate as a sort of 
punishment. Indeed the whole class of the severe and 
restrictive virtues are at a market almost too high for humanity. 
What is worse, there are very few of those virtues which are 
not capable of being imitated, and even outdone, in many 
of their most striking effects, by the worst of vices. Malignity 
and envy will carve much more deeply, and finish much more 
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sharply, in the work of retrenchment, than frugality and 
providence. 1 do not, therefore, wonder, that gentlemen 
have kept away from such a task, as well from good-nature 
as from prudence, Private fecling might, indeed, be over- 
borne by legislative reason; and a man of a long-sighted and 
a strong-nerved humanity, might bring himself, not so much 
to consider from whom he takes a superfluous enjoyment, as 
for whom in the end he may preserve the absolute necessaries 
of life... . 

Besides this, Sir, the private enemies to be made in all 
attempts of this kind are innumerable; and their enmity will 
be the more bitter, and the more dangerous, too, because a 
sense of dignity will oblige them to conceal the cause of their 
resentment. Very few men of great families, and extensive 
connections, but will feel the smart of a cutting reform, in 
some close relation, some bosom friend, some pleasant 
acquaintance, some dear, protected dependant, Emolument 
is taken from some ; patronage from others; objects of pursuit 
from all. Men, forced into an involuntary independence, 
will abhor the authors of a blessing which in their eyes has 
so very near a resemblance to a curse. When officers are 
removed, and the offices remain, you may set the gratitude 
of some against the anger of others; you may oppose the 
friends you oblige against the enemies you provoke, But 
services of the present sort create no attachments, The 
individual good felt in a publick benefit is comparatively so 
small, comes round through such an involved labyrinth of 
intricate and tedious revolutions; whilst a present, personal 
detriment is so heavy where it falls, and so instant in its 
operation, that the cold commendation of a publick advantage 
never was, and never will be, a match for the quick sensi- 
bility of a private loss: and you may depend upon it, Sir, 
that when many people have an interest in railing, sooner or 
later, they will bring a considerable degree of unpopularity 
upon any measure. So that, for the present at least, the 
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reformation will operate against the reformers; and revenge 
(as against them at the least) will produce all the effects of 
corruption. . . . 

There have been, Sir, and there are, many who choose to 
chicane with their situation, rather than be instructed by it. 
Those gentlemen argue against every desire of reformation, 
upon the principles of a criminal prosecution. It is enough 
for them to justify their adherence to a pernicious system, 
that it is not of their contrivance; that it is an inheritance of 
absurdity, derived to them from their ancestors; that they 
can make out a long and unbroken pedigree of mismanagers 
that have gone before them. They are proud of the antiquity 
of their house; and they defend their errours, as if they were 
defending their inheritance: afraid of derogacing from their 
nobility, and carefully avoiding a sort of blot in their 
scutchcon, which they think would degrade them for ever. 

Jt was thus that the unfortunate Charles the First defended 
himself on the practice of the Stuart who went before him, 
and of all the Tudors; his partisans might have gone to the 
Plantagenets, They might have found bad examples enough, 
both abroad and at home, that could have shewn an ancient 
and illustrious descent. But there is a time, when men will 
not suffer bad things because their ancestors have suffered 
worse, There is a time, when the hoary head of inveterate 
abuse will neither draw reverence, nor obtain protection. , . . 

1 do most seriously put it to administration, to consider the 
wisdom of a timely reform. Early reformations are amicable 
arrangements with a friend in power; late reformations are 
terms imposed upon a conquered enemy: early reformations 
are made in cool blood; late reformations are made under a 
state of inflammation, In that state of things the people 
behold in government nothing that is respectable. They see 
the abuse, and they will see nothing clse—They fall into the 
temper of a furious populace provoked at the disorder of a 
house of ill-fame ; they never attempt to correct or regulate; 
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they go to work by the shortest way-—They abate the nuisance, 
they pull down the house. 

This is my opinion with regard to the true interest of 
government. But as it is the interest of government that 
reformation should be early, it is the interest of the people 
that it should be temperate. It is their interest, because a 
temperate reform is permanent ; and because it has a principle 
of growth. Whenever we improve, it is right to leave room 
for a further improvement, It is right to consider, to look 
about us, to examine the effect of what we have done, Then 
we can proceed with confidence, because we can proceed 
with intelligence. Whereas in hot reformations, in what 
men, more zealous than considerate, call making clear work, 
the whole is generally so crude, so harsh, so indigested ; 
mixed with so much imprudence, and so much injustice; 
so contrary to the whole course of human nature, and human 
institutions, that the very people who are most eager for it 
are among the first to grow disgusted at what they have done, 
Then some part of the abdicated grievance is recalled from its 
exile in order to become a corrective of the correction, Then 
the abuse assumes all the credit and popularity of a reform, 
The very idea of purity and disinterestedness in politicks falls 
into disrepute, and is considered as a vision of hot and inex- 
pericnced men; and thus disorders become incurable, not by 
the virulence of their own quality, but by the unapt and 
violent nature of the remedies. A great part, therefore, of 
my idea of reform is meant to operate gradually ; some benefits 
will come at a nearer, some at a more remote period. We 
must no more haste to be rich by parsimony, than by intem- 
perate acquisition, . . . 

First, with regard to the sovereign jurisdictions, J must 
observe, Sir, that whoever takes a view of this kingdom in a 
cursory manner will imagine, that he beholds a solid, com- 
pacted, uniform system of monarchy, in which all inferior 
jurisdictions are but as rays diverging from one centre. But 
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on examining it more nearly you find much eccentricity and 
confusion. it is not a monarchy in strictness. But, as in the 
Saxon times this country was an heptarchy, it is now a strange 
sort of pentarchy. It is divided into five several distinct 
principalities, besides the supreme. There is indeed this 
difference from the Saxon times, that as in the itinerant 
exhibitions of the stage, for want of a complete company, 
they are obliged to throw a variety of parts on their chief 
performer; so our sovereign condescends himself to act not 
only the principal, but all the subordinate, parts in the play. 
He condescends to dissipate the royal character, and to trifle 
with those light, subordinate, lacquered sceptres in those 
hands that sustain the ball representing the world, or which 
wield the trident that commands the ocean. Cross a brook, 
and you lose the King of England; but you have some comfort 
in coming again under His Majesty, though “‘shorn of his 
heams,’’ and no more than Prince of Wales. Go to the north, 
and you find him dwindled to a Duke of Lancaster; turn to the 
west of that north, and he pops upon you in the humble 
character of Earl of Chester. Travel a few miles on, the Earl of 
Chester disappears ; and the King surprises you again as Count 
Palatine of Lancaster. If you travel beyond Mount Edgcumbe, 
you find him once more in his incognito, and he is Duke of 
Cornwall. So that, quite fatigued and satiated with this dull 
variety, you are infinitely refreshed when you return to the 
sphere of his proper splendour, and behold your amiable 
sovereign in his true, simple, undisguised, native character 
of majesty. 

In every one of these five principalities, duchies, palatinates, 
there is a regular establishment of considerable expense, 
and most domineering influence. As his majesty submits to 
appear in this state of subordination to himself, his loyal Peers 
and faithful Commons attend his royal transformations ; and are 
not so nice as to refuse to nibble at those crumbs of emolu- 
ments, which console their pretty metamorphoses. Thus 
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every one of those principalities has the apparatus of a king- 
dom, for the jurisdiction over a few private estates; and the 
formality and charge of the exchequer of Great Britain for 
collecting the rents of a country ‘squire, . . . 

For what plausible reason are these principalities suffered 
to exist? . . . Do they answer any purpose to the King? The 
principality of Wales was given by patent to Edward the Black 
Prince, on the ground on which it has since stood. Lord Coke 
sagaciously observes upon it, ‘‘That in the charter of creating 
the Black Prince Edward prince of Wales, there is a great 
mystery—for less than an estate of inheritance, so great a 
prince could not have, and an absolute estate of inheritance in so 
great a principality as Wales (this principality being so dear te 
him) he should not have; and therefore it was made, sibi et 
heredibus suis regibus Anglia, that by his deccase, or attaining 
to the crown, it might be extinguished in the crown.”’ 

For the sake of this foolish mystery, of what a great prince 
could not have Jess, and should not have so much, of a principality 
which was too dear to be given, and tou great to be kept—and 
for no other cause that ever J could find—this form and 
shadow of a principality, without any substance, has been 
maintained. That you may judge in this instance (and it 
serves for the rest) of the difference between a great and a 
little economy, you will please to recollect, Sir, that Wales 
may be about the tenth part of England in size and population ; 
and certainly not an hundredth part in opulence. Twelve 
judges perform the whole of the business, both of the station- 
ary and itinerant justice of this kingdom; but for Wales there 
are eight judges. There is in Wales an exchequer, as well as 
in all the duchies, according to the very best and most 
authentick absurdity of form. ‘There are, in all of them, 4 
hundred more difficult trifles and laborious fooleries, which 
serve no other purpose than to keep alive corrupt hope and 
servile dependence. 

These principalities are so far from contributing to the ease 
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of the King, to his wealth, or his dignity, that they render 
both his supreme and his subordinate authority perfectly 
ridiculous. . . . 

I propose, therefore, to unite all the five principalities to 
the Crown, and to its ordinary jurisdiction,—to abolish all 
those offices that produce an useless and chargeable separation 
from the body of the people,—to compensate those who do 
not hold their offices (if any such there are) at the pleasure of 
the Crown,—to extinguish vexatious titles by an act of short 
limitation,—to sell those unprofitable estates which support 
useless jurisdictions, and to turn the tenant-right into a fee, 
on such moderate terms as will be better for the State than its 
present right, and which it is impossible for any rational 
tenant to refuse... . 

i come next to the great supreme body of the civil govern- 
ment itself. I approach it with that awe and reverence with 
which a young physician approaches to the cure of the dis- 
orders of his parent. Disorders, Sir, and infirmities, there 
are—such disorders, that all attempts towards method, 
prudence, and frugality, will be perfectly vain, whilst a system 
of confusion remains, which is not only alien, but adverse to 
all economy, a system, which is not only prodigal in its very 
essence, but causes everything else which belongs to it to be 
prodigally conducted, . . . 

Coming upon this ground of the civil list, the first thing in 
dignity and charge that attracts our notice, is the Royal house- 
hold. This establishment, in my opinion, is exceedingly 
abusive in its constitution, It is formed upon manners and 
customs that have long since expired. In the first place, it is 
formed, in many respects, upon feudal principles. In the 
feudal times, it was not uncommon, even among subjects, for 
the lowest offices to be held by considerable persons; persons 
as unfit by their incapacity, as improper from their rank, to 
occupy such employments. They were held by patent, some- 
times for life, and sometimes by inheritance. If my memory 
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does not deceive me, a person of no slight consideration held 
the office of patent hereditary cook to an Earl of Warwick— 
The Earl of Warwick’s soups, I fear, were not the better for 
the dignity of his kitchen, I think it was an Earl of Gloucester, 
who officiated as steward of the household to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, Instances of the same kind may in some degree 
be found in the Northumberland house-book, and other 
family records. There was some reason in ancient necessities, 
for these ancient customs. Protection was wanted; and the 
domestick tie, though not the highest, was the closest. 

The King’s household has not only several strong traces of 
this feudality, but it is formed also upon the principles of a 
body corporate ; it has its own magistrates, courts and by-laws. 
This might be necessary in the ancient times, in order to have 
a government within itself, capable of regulating the vast and 
often unruly multitude which composed and attended it, 
This was the origin of the ancient court called the Green Cloth 
—composed of the Marshal, Treasurer and other great officers 
of the household, with certain clerks. The rich subjects of 
the kingdom who had formerly the same establishments (only 
on a reduced scale) have since altered their economy; and 
turned the course of their expense from the maintenance of 
vast establishments within their walls, to the employment of a 
great variety of independent trades abroad. Their influence is 
lessened; but a mode of accommodation, and a style of 
splendour, suited to the manners of the times, has been 
increased. Royalty itself has insensibly followed; and the 
Royal household has been carried away by the resistless tide of 
manners: but with this very material difference ;—private 
men have got rid of the establishments along with the reasons 
of them; whereas the Royal household has lost all that was 
stately and venerable in the antique manners, without 
retrenching any thing of the cumbrous charge of a Gothick 
establishment. It is shrunk into the polished littleness of 
modern elegance and personal accommodation; it has 
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evaporated from the gross concrete into an essence and 
rectified spirit of expense, where you have tuns of ancient 
pomp ina vial of modern luxury. 

But when the reason of old establishments is gone, it is 
absurd to preserve nothing but the burthen of them, This is 
superstitiously to embalm a carcass not worth an ounce of the 
gums that are used to preserve it. It is to burn precious oils 
in the tomb; it is to offer meat and drink to the dead,—not so 
much an honour to the deceased, as a disgrace to the survivors. 
Our palaces are vast inhospitable halls. There the bleak winds, 
there ‘Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, and Argestes loud,’’ 
howling through the vacant lobbies, and clattering the doors of 
deserted guard-rooms, appal the imagination, and conjure up 
the grim spectres of departed tyrants—the Saxon, the Norman, 
and the Dane; the stern Edwards and fierce Henries—who 
stalk from desolation to desolation, through the dreary 
vacuity, and melancholy succession of chill and comfortless 
chambers. When this tumult subsides, a dead and still more 
frightful silence would reign in this desert, if every now and 
then the tacking of hammers did not announce, that those 
constant attendants upon all courts in all ages, Jobs, were still 
alive; for whose sake alone it is, that any trace of ancient 
grandeur is suffered to remain, These palaces are a true 
emblem of some governments; the inhabitants are decayed, 
but the governours and magistrates still flourish. . . . 

1 do not say, Sir, that all these establishments, whose 
principle is gone, have been systematically kept up for 
influence solely: neglect had its share, But this I am sure of, 
that a consideration of influence has hindered any one from 
attempting to pull them down. For the purposes of influence, 
and tor those purposes only, are retained half at least of 
the household establishments. No revenue, no not royal 
revenue, can exist under the accumulated charge of ancient 
establishment, modern luxury, and parliamentary political 
corruption. .. . 
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At the beginning of His Majesty's reign, Lord Talbot came 
to the administration of a great department in the household. 
I believe no man ever entered into His Majesty's service, or 
into the service of any prince, with a more clear integrity, or 
with more zeal and affection for the interest of his master; 
and, 1 must add, with abilities for a still higher service. 
Economy was then announced as a maxim of the reign. This 
noble lord, therefore, made several attempts towards a 
reform. In the year 1777, when the King's civil list debts 
came last to be paid, he explained very fully the success of his 
undertaking. He told the House of Lords, that he had 
attempted to reduce the charges of the King’s tables, and his 
kitchen.—The thing, Sir, was not below him. He knew that 
there is nothing interesting in the concerns of men, whom we 
love and honour, that is beneath our attention. ‘Love,’ says 
one of our old poets, ‘‘esteems no office mean’’ ; and with 
still more spirit, ‘‘entire affection seorneth nicer hands,’’ 
Frugality, Sir, is founded on the principle, that all riches have 
limits. A royal household, grown enormous, even in the 
meanest departments, may weaken and perhaps destroy all 
energy in the highest offices of the State. The gorging a 
royal kitchen may stint and famish the negociations of a 
kingdom. Therefore the object was worthy of his, was 
worthy of any man’s attention, 

In consequence of this noble lord’s resolution (as he told 
the other House), he reduced several tables, and put the 
persons entitled to them upon board wages, much to their own 
satisfaction, But unluckily, subsequent dutics requiring 
constant attendance, it was not possible to prevent their being 
fed where they were employed—and thus this first step 
towards economy doubled the expense. 

There was another disaster far more doleful than this. { 
shall state it, as the cause of that misfortune lies at the bottom 
of almost all our prodigality. Lord Talbot attempted to 
reform the kitchen; but such, as he well observed, is the 
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consequence of having duty done by one person, whilst another 
enjoys the emoluments, that he found himself frustrated in all 
his designs. On that rock his whole adventure split—his 
whole scheme of economy was dashed to pieces; his depart- 
ment became more expensive than ever; the civil list debt 
accumulated—Why? It was truly from a cause, which, 
though perfectly adequate to the effect, one would not have 
instantly guessed; It was because the turnspit in the King’s 
kitchen was a Member of Parliament. The King’s domestick 
servants were all undone; his tradesmen remained unpaid, 
and became bankrupt—because the turnspit of the King's kitchen 
was a Member of Parliament. His Majesty’s slumbers were 
interrupted, his pillow was stuffed with thorns, and his peace 
of mind entirely broken—because the King’s turnspit was a 
Member of Parliament, The judges were unpaid; the justice 
of the kingdom bent and gave way; the foreign min- 
isters remained inactive and unprovided; the system of 
Europe was dissolved; the chain of our alliances was 
broken; all the wheels of government at home and abroad 
were stopped—because the King’s turnspit was a Member of 
Parliament. 

Such, Sir, was the situation of affairs, and such the cause of 
that situation, when His Majesty came a second time to 
Parliament, to desire the payment of those debts which the 
employment of its members in various offices, visible and 
invisible, had occasioned. | believe that a like fate will attend 
every attempt at economy by detail, under similar circum- 
stances, and in every department. A complex, operose office 
of account and controul is, in itself, and even if Members of 
Parliament had nothing to do with it, the most prodigal of all 
things. The most audacious robberies, or the most subtle 
frauds, would never venture upon such a waste, as an over- 
careful, detailed guard against them would infallibly produce. 
In our establishments, we frequently see an office of account, 
of an hundred pounds a year expense, and another office of an 
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equal expense, to controul that office; and the whole upon a 
matter that is not worth twenty shillings. 

To avoid, therefore, this minute care which produces the 
consequences of the most extensive neglect, and to oblige 
Members of Parliament to attend to publick cares, and not to 
the servile offices of domestick management, | propose 
to economise by principle, that is, | propose to put aHlairs inte 
that train which experience points out as the most eflectual, 
from the nature of things, and from the constitution of the 
human mind. .. . 

There is a great deal of uneasiness among the people, upon 
an article which I must class under the head of pensions. 
I mean the great patent offices in the exchequer. ‘They are in 
reality and substance no other than pensions, and in no other 
light shall I consider them. They are sinecures. ‘They are 
always executed by deputy. The duty of the principal is as 
nothing, They differ however from the pensions on the list, 
in some particulars. They are held for life, 1 think, with 
the publick, that the profits of those places are grown enor- 
mous; the magnitude of those profits, and the nature of them, 
both call for reformation. . . . 

It may be expected, Sir, that when I am giving my reasons 
why I limit myself in the reduction of employments, or of 
their profits, I should say something of those which seem of 
eminent inutility in the State; I mean the number of officers 
who, by their places, are attendant on the person of the King. 
Considering the commonwealth merely as such, and con- 
sidering those officers only as relative to the direct purposes of 
the State, I admit that they are of no use at all, But there are 
many things in the constitution of establishments, which 
appear of tittle value on the first view, which, in a secondary 
and oblique manner, produce very material advantages. It 
was on full consideration that I determined not to lessen any 
of the offices of honour about the Crown, in their number, or 
their emoluments, These emoluments, except in one or two 
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cases, do not much more than answer the charge of attendance. 
Men of condition naturally love to be about a court; and 
women of condition love it much more. But there is in all 
regular attendance so much of constraint, that if it were a 
mere charge, without any compensation, you would soon 
have the court deserted by all the nobility of the kingdom, 
Sir, the most serious mischiefs would follow from such a 
desertion. Kings are naturally lovers of low company, They 
are so elevated above all the rest of mankind, that they must 
look upon all their subjects as on a Jevel. They are rather apt 
to hate than to love their nobility, on account of the occasional 
resistance to their will, which will be made by their virtue, 
their petulance, or their pride. It must indeed be admitted, 
that many of the nobility are as perfectly willing to act the 
part of flatterers, tale-bearers, parasites, pimps, and buffoons, 
as any of the lowest and vilest of mankind can possibly be. 
But they are not properly qualified for this object of their 
ambition, The want of a regular education, and early habits 
and some lurking remains of their dignity, will never permit 
them to become a match for an Italian eunuch, a mountebank, 
a fiddler, a player, or any regular practitioner of that tribe. 
The Roman Emperours, almost from the beginning, threw 
themselves into such hands; and the mischief increased every 
day till the decline and final ruin of the empire. It is therefore 
of very great importance (provided the thing is not overdone) 
to contrive such an establishment as must almost whether a 
prince will or not, bring into daily and hourly offices about his 
person a great number of his first nobility; and it is rather an 
useful prejudice that gives them a pride in such a servitude. 
Though they are not much the better for a court, a court will 
be much the better for them. [have therefore not attempted to 
reform any of the offices of honour about the King’s person. ... 
1 have not, Sir, the frantick presumption to suppose, that 
this plan contains in it the whole of what the publick has a 
right to expect, in the great work of reformation they call for. 
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Indeed it falls infinitely short of it. It falls short even of my 
own ideas. I have some thoughts, not yet fully ripened, 
relative to a reform in the customs and excise, as well as in 
some other branches of financial administration, There are 
other things, too, which form essential parts in a great plan 
for the purpose of restoring the independence of Parliament. 
The contractors bill of Jast year it is fit to revive, and 1 
rejoice that it is in better hands than mine, The bill for 
suspending the votes of custom-house officers, brought into 
Parliament several years ago, by one of our worthiest and 
wisest members (would to God we could along with the plan 
revive the person who designed it). But a man of very real 
integrity, honour and ability, will be found to take his place, 
and to carry his idea into full execution, You all see how 
necessary it is to review our military expenses for some years 
past, and, if possible, to bind up and close that bleeding 
artery of profusion: but that business also, I have reason to 
hope, will be undertaken by abilities that are fully adequate 
to it. Something must be devised (if possible) to check the 
ruinous expense of elections. 

Sir, all or most of these things must be done. Every one 
must take his part. 

If we should be able by dexterity, or power, or intrigue, 
to disappoint the expectations of our constituents, what will 
it avail us? We shall never be strong or artful enough to 
parry, or to put by, the irresistible demands of our situation. 
‘That situation calls upon us, and upon our constituents too, 
with a voice which will be heard. I am sure no man is more 
zealously attached than I am to the privileges of this House, 
particularly in regard to the exclusive management of money. 
The lords have no right to the disposition, in any sense, of the 
publick purse; but they have gone further in sclf-denial than 
our utmost jealousy could have required. A power of 
examining accounts, to censure, correct and punish, we 
never, that I know of, have thought of denying to the House of 
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Lords. It is something more than a century since we voted 
that body useless; they have now voted themselves so. The 
whole hope of reformation is at length cast upon us: and let us 
not deceive the nation, which does us the honour to hope 
everything from our virtue. _ If alf the nation are not equally 
forward to press this duty upon us, yet be assured, that they 
will equally expect we should perform it. The respectful 
silence of those who wait upon your pleasure ought to be as 
powerful with you, as the call of those who require your 
¢ as their right. Some, without doors, affect to feel 
hurt for your dignity, because they suppose that menaces are 
hekl out to you, Justify their good opinion, by shewing that 
no menaces are necessary to stimulate you to your duty.— 
Kut, Sir, whilst we may sympathise with them, in one point, 
who sympathise with us in another, we ought to attend no 
Jess to those who approach us like men, and who, in the guise 
of petitioners, speak to us in the tone of a concealed authority. 
It is not wise to force them to speak out more plainly, what 
they plainly mean, But the petitioners are violent. Be it so. 
Those, who are least anxious about your conduct, are not 
those that love you most, Moderate affection, and satiated 
enjoyment, are cold and respectful; but an ardent and injured 
passion is tempered up with wrath, and grief, and shame, and 
conscious worth, and the maddening sense of violated right. 
A jealous love lights his torch from the firebrands of the furies. 
‘They who call upon you to belong wholly to the people, are 
those who wish you to return to your proper home; to the 
sphere of your duty, to the post of your honour, to the 
mansion-house of all genuine, serene, and solid satisfaction. 
We have furnished to the people of England (indeed we have) 
some real cause of jealousy. Let us leave that sort of company 
which, if it does not destroy our innocence, pollutes our 
honour; let us free ourselves at once from everything that can 
increase their suspicions, and inflame their just resentment ; 
Jet us cast away from us, with a generous scorn, all the love- 
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tokens and symbols that we have been vain and light enough to 
accept;—all the bracelets, and snuff-boxes, and miniature 
pictures, and hair devices, and all the other adulterous 
trinkets that are the pledges of our alienation, and the monu- 
ments of our shame. Let us return to our legitimate home, 
and all jars and all quarrels will be lost in embraces. Let the 
Commons in Parliament assembled be one and the same thing 
with the commons at large. The distinctions that are made to 
separate us are unnatural and wicked contrivances. Let us 
identify, let us incorporate, ourselves with the people. Let 
us cut all the cables and snap the chains which tie us to an 
unfaithful shore, and enter the friendly harbour, that shoots 
far out into the main its moles and jetties to receive us,— 
“War with the world, and peace with our constituents.’” 
Be this our motto, and our principle. Then, indecd, we shall 
be truly great. Respecting ourselves we shall be respected by 
the world. At present all is troubled, and cloudy, and dis- 
tracted, and full of anger and turbulence, both abroad and at 
home ; but the air may be cleared by this storm, and light and 
fertility may follow it, Let us give a faithful pledge to the 
people, that we honour, indeed, the Crown; but that we 
belong to them; that we are their auxiliaries, and not their 
task-masters; the fellow-labourers in the same vineyard, not 
lording over their rights, but helpers of their joy: that to tax 
them is a grievance to ourselves ; but to cut off from our enjoy- 
ments to forward theirs, is the highest gratification we are 
capable of receiving. 1 feel with comfort, that we are all 
warmed with these sentiments, and while we are thus warm, 
1 wish we may go directly and with a cheerful heart to this 
salutary work. 


Sir, 1 move for leave to bring in a bill, ‘‘For the better regula- 
tion of His Majesty's civil establishments, and of certain publick 
offices; for the limitation of pensions, and the suppression of 
sundry useless, expensive, and inconvenient places; and for 
applying the monies saved thereby to the publick service."” 


Henry Grattan 


(1746-1820) 


THE RIGHTS OF IRISHMEN 


The history of dreland's long and persistent struggle Sor 
andependence and home-rule glows, even in its darkest chapters, 
caf her orators, Of these 
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SIR, 
ENGLAND NOW SMARTS UNDER THE LESSON OF 
the American war; the doctrine of Imperial legislature she 
feels to be pernicious; the revenues and monopolies annexed 
to it she has found to be untenable, she lost the power to 
enforce it; her enemies are a host, pouring upon her from alt 
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quarters of the earth; her armies are dispersed ; the sea is not 
hers; she has no minister, no ally, no admiral, none in whom 
she long confides, and no general whom she has not dis- 
graced it he balance of her fate is in the hands of Ireland; you 
are not only her last connection, you are the only nation in 
Europe that is not her enemy. Besides, there does, of late, a 
certain damp and spurious supineness overcast her arms and 
councils,  iraculous as that vigour which has lately inspirited 
yours ;—for with you everything is the reverse; never was 
there a Parliament in Ireland so possessed of the contidence of 
the people; you are the greatest political assembly now sitting 
in the world; you are at the head of an immense army; nor 
do we only possess an unconquerable force, but a certain 
unquenchable public fire, which has touched all ranks of men 
like a visitation. 

Turn to the growth and spring of your country, and behold 
and admire it; where do you find a nation who, upon whatever 
concerns the rights of mankind, expresses herself with more 
truth or force, perspicuity or justice? not the set phrase of 
scholastic men, not the tame unreality of court addresses, not 
the vulgar raving ofa rabble, but the genuine speech of liberty, 
and the unsophisticated oratory of a free nation. 

See her military ardour, expressed not only in forty thousand 
men, conducted by instinct as they were raised by inspiration, 
but manifested in the zeal and promptitude of every young 
member of the growing community. Let corruption tremble ; 
let the enemy, foreign or domestic, tremble ; but let the friends 
of liberty rejoice at these means of safety and this hour of 
redemption. . . . 

Sir, let me become, on this occasion, the people’s advocate, 
and your historian; the people of this country were possessed 
of a code of liberty similar to that of Great Britain but lost it 
through the weakness of the kingdom and the pusillanimity of 
its leaders. Having lost our liberty by the usurpation of the 
British Parliament, no wonder we became a prey to her 
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ministers; and they did plunder us with all the hands of all the 
harpies, for a series of years, in every shape of power, terrify- 
ing our people with the thunder of Great Britain, and bribing 
our leaders with the rapine of Ireland, The kingdom became 
a plantation, her Parliament, deprived of its privileges, fell 
into contempt; and, with the legislature, the law, the spirit 
of liberty, with her forms, vanished, . 2. 

Sir, we may hope to dazzle with illumination, and we may 
sicken with addresses, but the public imagination will never 
rest, nor will her heart be well at ease—never! so long as the 
Parliament of England exercises or claims a legislation over 
this country: so tong as this shall be the case, that very 
free trade, otherwise a perpetual attachment, will) be 
the cause of new discontent; it will create a pride to 
feel the indignity of bondage; it will furnish a strength 
to bite your chain, and the liberty withheld will, poison 
the good communicated, 

‘The Hritish minister mistakes the Irish character: had he 
intended to make Ireland a slave, he should have kept her a 
beggar; there is na middle policy; win her heart by the 
restoration of her right, or cut off the nation's right hand ; 
greatly emancipate, or fundamentally destroy. We may talk 
plausibly to England, but so long as she exercises a power to 
bind this country, so long are the nations in a state of war; the 
claims of the one go against the liberty of the other, and 
the sentiments of the latter go to oppose those claims to the 
fast drop of her blood. The English opposition, therefore, 
are right: mere trade will not satisfy Ireland—they judge of 
us by other great nations, by the nation whose political life 
has been a struggle for liberty; they judge of us with a true 
knowledge of, and just deference for, our character—that a 
country enlightened as Ireland, chartered as Ireland, armed as 
Ireland, and injured as Ireland, will be satisfied with nothing 
Jess than liberty, . . 


Do not then tolerate a power—the power of the British 
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Parliament over this land, which has no foundation in utility or 
necessity, or empire, or the laws of England, or the laws of 
Ireland, or the Jaws of nature, or the laws of God—do not 
suffer it to have a duration in your mind. 

Do not tolerate that power which blasted you for a century, 
that power which shattered your loom, banished your manu- 
factures, dishonoured your peerage, and stopped the grawth of 
your people; do not, Usay, be bribed by an export of woollen, 
or an import of sugar, and permit that power which has thus 
withered the land to remain in your country and have existence 
in your pusillanimity. 

Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a sur- 
viving hope in the fears of Ireland; do not send the people to 
their own resolves for liberty, passing by the tribunals of 
justice and the high court of Parliament; neither imagine that, 
by any formation of apology, yeu can palliate such a com- 
mission to your hearts, still less to your children, who will 
sting vou with their curses in your grave for having interposed 
between them and their maker, robbing them of an imm 
occasion, and losing an opportunity which you did not create, 
and can never restore. 

Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age of 
thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, commercial 
redress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian stop at 
liberty, and observe—that here the principal men among us 
fell into mimic trances of gratitude—they were awed by a 
weak ministry, and bribed by an empty treasury —and when 
liberty was within their grasp, and the temple opened her 
folding doors, and the arms of the people clanged, and the zeal 
of the nation urged and encouraged them on, that they fell 
down, and were prostituted at the threshold. 

I might, as a constituent, come to your bar and demand my 
liberty, Ido call upon you, by the laws of the land and their 
violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, by the arms, 
inspiration, and providence of the present moment—tell us 
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the rule by which we shall go—assert the law of Ireland— 
declare the liberty of the land. 

I will not be answered by a public lic, in the shape of an 
amendment; neither, speaking for the subjects’ freedom, am 
Ito hear of faction, 1 wish for nothing but to breathe, in this 
our island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the air of 
liberty. Phave no ambition, unless it be the ambition to break 
your chain, and contemplate your glory. I never will be 
satishied so Jong as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link 
of the British chain clanking to his rags; he may be naked, he 
shall net be in iron; and [ do see the time is at hand, the 
spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted; and though 
great men should apostatise, yet the cause will live; and 
though the public speaker should die, yet the immortal fire 
shall oudast: the organ which conveyed it, and the breath of 
liberty, like the word of the holy man, will not die with the 
prophet, but survive him. 

{shall move you, “That the King's most excellent Majesty 
and the Pords and Commons of Ireland, are the only power 
competent to make laws to bind Ireland.’ 











Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


(5751-1816) 


HIGH CRIMES AND MISDEMEANOURS 


No one who has read any English history needs to be reminded 
of “‘thase anathemus of superhuman eloquence,"’ as Erskine 
termed them, with which Sheridan prosecuted Warren Hastings 
in the carly stages of his seven years’ trial for “high crimes and 
misdemeanours’’ in India. The vehemence and almost hysteri- 
cal violence of Sheridan’s opening speeches surpassed even the 
turgid and terrifying accusations uf Burke, who shared with 
him and with Fox the management of Hustings's impeachment 
in the House of Commons, The triuf began on February 13, 
1788, and ended with the acquittal of Hastings on April 23, 
1795. The following speech was delivered in Westminster 
Hall on June 13, 1788. It is perhaps worth recalling that 
fourteen months carlier the overpowering cffcct of Sheridan's 
magniloquence was such that the House of Commons had been 
Jorced to adjourn in order to recover its senses for the first and, 
itis to be hoped, for the last time in its history. 


My Lorps, 
PERMIT ME TO REMIND YOU, THAT, WHEN I HAD 
last the honour of addressing you, | concluded with submitting 
to the Court the whole of the correspondence, as far as it 
could be obtained, between the principal and agents in the 
nefarious plot carried on against the nabob vizier and the 
begums of Oude. These letters demand of the Court the most 
grave and deliberate attention, as containing not only a narra- 
tive of that foul and unmanly conspiracy, but also a detail of 
53 
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the motives and ends for which it was formed, and an ex- 
position of the trick and quibble, the prevarication and the 
untruth with which it was then acted, and is now attempted to 
be defended. It will here be naturally inquired, with some 
degree of surprise, how the private correspondence which 
thus establishes the guilt of its authors came to light? This 
was owing to a mutual resentment which broke out about 
the middle of December, 1782, between the parties. Mr. 
Middleton, on the one hand, became jealous of the abatement 
of Mr, Hastings’s confidence ; and the Governor-General was 
incensed at the tardiness with which the Resident proceeded. 

trom this moment, shyness and suspicion between the prin- 
cipal and the agent took place. Middleton hesitated about the 
expediency of resuming the jeghires, and began to doubt 
whether the advantage would be equal to the risk. Mr. 
Hastings, whether he apprehended that Middleton was 
retarded by any return of humanity or sentiments of justice, by 
ans secret combination with the begum and her son, or a wish 
to take the en's share of the plunder to himself, was exas- 
perated at the delay, Middleton represented the unwilling- 
ness of the nabob to execute the measure—the low state of his 
finances—-that his troops were mutinous for want of pay 
‘hat his life had been in danger from an insurrection among 
them-and that in this moment of distress he had offered 
£100,000, in addition to a like sum paid before, as an equiva- 
Jent for the resumption which was demanded of him. Of this 
ater, however, it now appears, the nubob knew nothing! In 
conferring an obligation, my lords, it is sometimes contrived, 
trom motives of delicacy, that the name of the donor shall be 
concealed from the person obliged ; but here it was reserved 
for Middleton to refine this sentiment of delicacy, so as to 
leave the person giving utterly ignorant of the favour he bestowed! 

But notwithstanding these little diflerences and suspicions, 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Middleton, on the return of the latter to 
Calcutta in October, 1782, lived in the same style of friendly 
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collusion and fraudulent familiarity as formerly. After, how- 
ever, an intimacy of about six months, the Governor-General 
very unexpectedly arraigns his friend before the Board at 
Calcutta. It was on this occasion that the prisoner, rashly for 
himself, but happily for the purposes of justice, produced these 
letters. Whatever, my lords, was the meaning of this pro- 
ceeding—whether it was a juggle to clude inquiry, or whether 
it was intended to make an impression at Fyzabad—whether 
Mr, Hastings drew up the charge, and instructed Mr, Middle- 
ton how to prepare the defence; or whether the accused 
composed the charge, and the accuser the defence, there is 
indiscernible in the transaction the same habitual collusion in 
which the parties lived, and the prosecution ended, as we 
have seen, in a rhapsody, a repartee, and a poetical quotation 
by the prosecutor! 

The private letters, my lords, are the only part of the corre- 
spondence thus providentially disclosed, which is deserving of 
attention. They were written in the confidence of private 
communication, without any motives to palliate and colour 
facts, or to mislead. ‘The counsel for the prisoner have, how- 
ever, chosen to rely on the public correspondence, prepared as 
appears on the y face of it, for the concealment of fraud and 
the purpose of deception, They, for example, dwelt on a 
letter from Mr. Middleton, dated December, 1781, which 
intimates some supposed contumacy of the begums; and this 
they thought countenanced the proceedings which afterward 
took place, and particularly the resumption of the jaghires; 
but, my lords, you cannot have forgotten, that both Sir Elijah 
Impey and Mr. Middleton declared, in their examination at 
your bar, that the letter was totally false. Another letter, 
which mentions ‘the determination of the nabob to resume 
the jaghires,’” was also dwelt upon with great emphasis; but it 
is in evidence that the nabob, on the contrary, could not, by 
any means, be induced to sanction the measure; that it was 
not indeed, till Mr. Middleton had actually issued his own 
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Perwonnas [warronts} for the collection of the rents, that the 
prince, to avoid a state of the lowest degradation, consented 
to give it the appearance of his act. 

In the same letter, the resistance of the begums to the 
scizure of their treasures is noticed as an instance of female 
levity, as if their defence of the property assigned for their 
subsistence was a matter of censure, or that they merited a 
reproof for feminine lightness, because they urged an objection 
to being starved! 

‘The opposition, in short, my lords, which was expected fram 
the princesses, was looked to as a justification of the proceed- 
ings which afterward happened. ‘There is not, in the private 
letters, the slightest intimation of the anterior rebellion, which 
by pradent afterthought was so greatly magnified. There is not 
a syllable of those dangerous machinations which were to 
dethrone the nabob, nor of those sanguinary artifices by which 
the Inglish were to be extirpated. It is indeed said, that if 
such measures were rigorously pursued, as had been set on 
foot, the people might be driven from murmurs to resistance, 
and rise up in arms against their oppressors. 

Where then, my lords, is the proof of this mighty rebellion? 
It is contained alone, where it is natural to expect it, in the 
Sabrivated correspondence between Middleton and Hastings, 
and in the affidavits collected by Sir Elijah Impey! 

The gravity of the business on which the chief justice was 
employed on this occasion contrasted with the vivacity, the 
rapidity, and celerity of his movements, is exceedingly curious. 
Atone moment he appeared in Oude, at another in Chunar, at 
a third in Benares, procuring testimony, and in every quarter 
exclaiming like Hamlet's Ghost, ‘‘Swear!’? To him might 
abo have been applied the words of Hamlet to the Ghost, 
“What, Truepenny! are you there But the similitude 
goes no further, He was never heard to give the injunction: 














“Taint not thy mind, nor fet thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught!"" 
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It is, my lords, in some degree worthy of your observation, 
that not one of the private letters of Mr. Hastings has at any 
time been disclosed. Even Middleton, when all confidence 
was broken between them by the production of his private 
correspondence at Calcutta, either feeling for his own safety, 
or sunk under the fascinating influence of his master, did not 
dare attempt a retaliation! The letters of Middleton, how z 
are sufficient to prove the situation of the nabob, when pressed 
to the resumption of the jaghires. He is there described as 
being sometimes lost in sullen melancholy—at others, agitated 
beyond expression, exhibiting every mark of agonised i 
bility, Even Middleton was moved by his  distre 
interfere for a temporary respite, in which he might become 
more reconciled to the measure, ‘'Lam fully of opinion,”” 
said he, ‘‘that the despair of the nabob must impel him to 
violence. I know, also, that the violence must be fatal to him- 
self; but yet I think, that with his present feelings, he will 
disregard all consequences.”” 

Mr. Johnson, the Assistant Resident, also wrote to the same 
purpose. The words of his letter are memorable, “He 
thought it would require a campaign to execute the orders for 
the resumption of the jaghires!’’ A campaign against whom? 
Against the nabob, our friend and ally, who had voluntarily 
given the order! ! This measure, then, which we have heard 
contended was for his good and the guod of his country, could 
truly be only enforced by a campaign! Such is British justice! 
Such is British humanity! Mr. Hastings guarantees to the allies 
of the Company their prosperity and his protection. The 
former he secures by sending an army to plunder them of their 
wealth and to desolate their svil. The latter produces the 
misery and the ruin of the protected. His is the protection 
which the vulture gives to the lamb, which covers while it 
devours its prey; which, stretching its baleful pinions and hover- 
ing in mid air, disperses the kites and lesser birds of prey, and 
saves the innocent and helpless victim from all talons but its own, 
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It is curious, my lords, to remark, that in the correspon- 
dence of these creatures of Mr. Hastings, and in their earnest 
endeavours to dissuade him from the resumption of the 
jeghiret, nota word is mentioned of the measure being con- 
trary to honour—te faith; derogatory 10 national character; 
unmanly or unprincipled. Knowing the man to whom they 
were writing, their only arguments were, that it was contrary 
to palny and to expedieny, Not one word do they mention of 
the just claims which the nabob had to the gratitude and 
friendship of the English. Not one syllable of the treaty by 
which we were bound to protect him, Not one syllable of the 
relation which subsisted between him and the princesses they 
were about to plunder, Not one syllable is hinted of j 





meres. All which they addressed to him was the apprehension 
that the money to be procured would not be worth the danger 
and dabour with which it must be attended, There is nothing, 
my dords, to be found in the history of human turpitude ; 
nothing in the nervous delineations and penetrating brevity of 
Vacitus; nothing in the luminous and luxuriant pages of 
Gibbon, or of anv other historian, dead or living, who, search- 
ing into measures and characters with the rigour of truth, 
presents to our abhorrence depravity in its blackest shapes, 
which can equal, in the grossness of the guilt, or in the hard- 
ness of heart with which it was conducted, or in low and 
grovelling motives, the acts and character of the prisoner. It 
was he who, in the base desire of stripping two helpless 
women, could stir the son to rise up in vengeance against 
them; who, when that son had certain touches of nature in 
his breast, certain feelings of an awakened conscience, could 
accuse him of entertaining peevish objections to the plunder 
and sacrifice of his mother; who, hav ing finally divested him of 
all thought, all reflection, all memory, all conscience, all 
tenderness and duty as a son, all dignity as a monarch; having 
destroved his character and depopul ted his country, at length 
brought him to violate the dearest ties of nature, in coun- 
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tenancing the destruction of his parents. This crime, ! say, has 
no parallel or prototype in the Old World or the New, from 
the day of original sin to the present hour. The victims of 
his oppression were confessedly destitute of all power to 
resist their oppressors. But their debility, which from other 
bosoms would have claimed some compassion, at least with 
respect to the mode of suffering, with him only excited the 
ingenuity of torture. Even when every feeling of the nabob 
was subdued ; when, as we have seen, my lords, nature made 
a last, lingering, feeble stand within his breast; even then, that 
cold spirit of malignity, with which his doom was fixed, 
retuned with double rigour and sharper acrimony to its 
purpose, and compelled the child to inflict on the parent that 
destruction of which he was himself reserved to be the finat 
victim. 

Great as this climax is, in which, my lords, I thought the 
pinnacle of guilt was attained, there is yet something still more 
transcendently flagitious. I particularly allude to his { Hastings’s} 
infamous letter, falsely dated February 15, 1782, in which, at 
the very moment that he had given the order for the entire 
destruction of the begums, and for the resumption of the 
Jaghires, he expresses to the nabob the warm and lively interest 
which he took in his welfare; the sincerity and ardour of his 
friendship; and that, though his presence was eminently 
wanted at Calcutta, he could not refrain from coming to his 
assistance, and that in the meantime he had sent four regiments 
to his aid; so deliberate and cool, so hypocritical and insinu- 
ating, is the villainy of this man! What heart is not exasperated 
by the malignity of a treachery so barefaced and dispassionate ? 
At length, however, the nabob was on his guard. He could 
not be deceived by this mask. The offer of the four regiments 
developed to him the object of Mr. Hastings. He perceived 
the dagger bunglingly concealed in the hand, which was 
treacherously extended as if to his assistance. From this 
moment the last faint ray of hope expired in his bosom. We 
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accordingly find no further confidence of the nabob in the 
prisoner. Mr. Middleton now swayed his iron sceptre without 
control. The jaghires were seized. Every measure was carried, 
The nabob, mortified, humbled, and degraded, sunk into 
insignificance and contempt, This letter was sent at the very 
time when the troops surrounded the walls of Fyzabad; and 
then began a scene of horrors, which, if | wished to inflame 
your lordships’ fecings, 1 should only have occasion minutely 
to describe—to state the violence committed on that palace 
which the piety of the kingdom had raised for the retreat and 
seclusion of the objects of its pride and veneration! It was in 
these shades, rendered sacred by superstition, that innocence 
reposed, Here venerable age and helpless infancy found an 
asvluni! ff we look, my Jords, into the whole of this most 
wicked transaction, from the time when this treachery was first 
conceived, to that when, by a series of artifices the most 
exccrable, it way brought to a completion, the prisoner will be 
seen standing alool, indeed, but not inactive, He will be dis- 
covered review ing his agents, rebuking at one time the pale 
conscience of Middleton, at another relying on the stouter 
villainy of Hyder Beg Cawn. With all the calmness of 
veteran delinquency, his eve will be seen ranging through the 
busy prospect, piercing the darkness of subordinate guilt, and 
disciplining with congenial adroitness the agents of his crimes 
and the instruments of his cruelty 
The feelings, my lords, of the several parties at the time will 
be most properly judged of by their respective correspondence, 
When the bow: younger: begum, despairing of redress from the 
nabob, addressed herself to Mr, Middleton, and reminded him 
of the yuarantee which he had signed, she was instantly 
promised that the amount of her jaghire should be made good, 
though he said he could not interfere with the soverei; 
decision of the nabob respecting the lands. The deluded and 
unfortunate woman ‘‘thanked God that Mr, Middleton was at 
hand for her relief."* At this very instant he was directing 
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every effort to her destruction; for he had actually written the 
orders which were to take the collection out of the hands of 
her agents! But let it not be forgotten, my lords, when the 
begum was undeceived, when she found that British faith was 
no protection—when she found that she should leave the 
country, and prayed to the God of nations not to grant His 
peace to those who remained behind-—there was still no charge 
of rebellion, no recrimination made to all her reproaches for 
the broken faith of the English; that, when stung to madness, 
she asked ‘Show long would be her reign,’ there was no 
mention of her disaflection. The stress is therefore idle, 
which the counsel for the prisoner have strove to lay on these 
expressions of an injured and enraged woman. When, at last, 
irritated beyond bearing, she denounced infamy on the heads 
of her oppressors, who is there that will not say that she spoke 
in a prophetic spirit; and that what she then predicted has not, 
even to its last letter, been accomplished? But did Mr, 
Middleton, even to this violence, retort any particle of 
accusation? No! he sent a jocose reply, stating that he had 
received such a letter under her seal, but that from its con- 
tents, he could not suspect it to come from her; and begged 
therefore that she would endeavour to detect the forgery ! 
Thus did he add to foul injuries the vile aggravation of a brutal 
jest. Like the tiger he showed the savageness of his nature by 
grinning at his prey, and fawning over the last agonics of his 
unfortunate victim! 

The letters, my lords, were then enclosed to the nabob, who 
no more than the rest, made any attempt to justify himself by 
imputing any criminality to the begums. He only sighed a 
hope that his conduct to his parents had drawn no shame upon 
his head; and declared his intention to punish, not any dis- 
affection in the begums, but some officious servants who had 
dared to foment the misunderstanding between them and 
himself. A letter was finally sent to Mr. Hastings, about six 
days before the seizure of the treasures from the begums, 
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declaring their innocence; and referring the Governor- 
General, in proof of it, to Captain Gordon, whose life they had 
protected, and whose safety should have been their justifica- 
tion. This inquiry was never made. It was looked on as 
unnecessary, because the conviction of their innocence was 
too deeply impressed already. 

The counsel, my lords, in recommending an attention to 
the public in preference to the private letters, remarked particu- 
larly that one of the Jatter should not be taken in evidence, 
because it was evidently and abstractedly private, relating the 
anxieties of Mr. Middleton on account of the illness of his son. 
This is a singular argument indeed. The circumstance, how- 
ever, undoubtedly merits strict observation, though not in the 
view in which it was placed by the counsel, It goes to show 
that some, at least, of the persons concerned in these trans- 
actions felt the force of those ties which their efforts were 
directed to tear asunder; that those who could ridicule the 
respective attachment of a mother and a son; who could pro- 
hibit the reverence of the son to the mother ; who could deny 
to maternal debility the protection which filial tenderness 
should afford, were yet sensible of the straining of those chords 
by which they are connected, There is something in the 
present business, with all that is horrible to create aversion, so 
vilely loathsome as to excite disgust. It is, my lords, surely 
superfluous to dwell on the sacredness of the ties which those 
aliens to feeling, those apostates to humanity, thus divided, In 
such an assembly as the one before which I speak, there is not 
an eye but must look reproof to this conduct, not a heart but 
must anticipate its condemnation. Filial piety! It is the 
primal bond of society. It is that instinctive principle which, 
panting for its proper good, soothes, unbidden, each sense and 
sensibility of man. It now quivers on every lip. It now beams 
from every eye. It is that gratitude which, softening under 
the sense of recollected good, is eager to own the vast, count- 
less debt it never, alas! can pay, for so many long years of 
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unceasing solicitudes, honourable self-denials, life-preserving 
cares. It is that part of our practice where duty drops its awe, 
where reverence refines into love. It asks no aid of memory. 
It needs not the deductions of reason. Pre-existing, para- 
mount over all, whether moral law or human rule, few 
arguments can increase, and none can diminish it. It is the 
sacrament of our nature; not only the duty, but the indulgence 
of man. It is the first great privilege. It is among his last 
most endearing delights. It causes the bosom to ote with 
reverberated love. It requites the visitations of nature, and 
returns the blessings that have been received. It fires emotion 
into vital principle. It changes what was instinct into a master 
passion; sways all the sweetest energies of man; hangs over 
each vicissitude of all that must pass away; and aids the 
melancholy virtues in their last sad tasks of life, to cheer the 
languors of decrepitude and age, and 


“Explore the thought, explain the aching eye!’’ 


But, my lords, I am ashamed to consume so much of your 
lordships’ time in attempting to give a cold picture of this 
sacred impulse, when I behold so many breathing testimonies 
of its influence around me; when every countenance in this 
assembly is beaming, and erecting itself into the recognition of 
this universal principle! 

The expressions contained in the letter of Mr. Middleton, of 
tender solicitude for his son, have been also mentioned, as a 
proof of the amiableness of his affections. I confess that they 
do not tend to raise his character in my estimation. Is it not 
rather an aggravation of his guilt, that he, who thus felt the 
anxieties of a parent, and who, consequently, must be sensible 
of the reciprocal feelings of a child, could be brought to tear 
asunder, and violate in others, all those dear and sacred bonds? 
Does it not enhance the turpitude of the transaction, that it 
was not the result of idiotic ignorance or brutal indifference? 
I aver that his guilt is increased and magnified by these con- 
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siderations. His criminality would have been less had he been 
insensible to tenderness—less, if he had not been so thoroughly 
acquainted with the true quality of paternal love and filial duty. 

The jaghires being seized, my lords, the begums were left 
without the smallest share of that pecuniary compensation 
promised by Mr. Middleton as an equivalent for the resump- 
tion. And as tyranny and injustice, when they take the field, 
are always attended by their camp followers, paltry pilfering 
and petty insult, so in this instance the goods taken from the 
princesses were sold at a mock sale at an inferior value, Even 
gold and jewels, to use the language of the begums, instantly 
Jost their value when it was known that they came from them, 
Their ministers were imprisoned, to extort the deficiency 
which this fraud occasioned ; and every mean art was employed 
to justify 2 continuance of cruelty toward them. Yet this was 
small to the frauds of Mr. Hastings. After extorting upward 
of £600,000, he forbade Mr. Middleton to come to a con- 
clusive settlement with the princesses. He knew that the 
treasons of our allics in India had their origin solely in the 
wants of the Company. He could not, therefore, say that 
the begums were entirely innocent, until he had consulted the 
General Record of Crimes, the Cash Account of Calcutta! His 
prudence was fully justified by the event; for there was 
actually found a balance of twenty-six Jaks more against the 
begums, which £260,000 worth of treason had never been 
dreamed of before. ‘‘Talk not to us,’’ said the Governor- 
General, ‘‘of their guilt or innocence, but as it suits the 
Company’s credit! We will not try them by the Code of 
Justinian, nor the Institutes of Timur. We will not 
judge them either by British laws, or their local customs! 
No! we will try them by the Multiplication Table; we 
will find them guilty by the Rule of Three; and we will 
condemn them according to the unerring rules of —Cocker’s 
Arithmetic! ”” 

My lords, the prisoner has said in his defence, that the 
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cruelties exercised towards the begums were not of his order. 
But in another part of it he avows, ‘‘that whatever were their 
distresses, and whoever was the agent in the measure, it was, 
in his opinion, reconcilable to justice, honour, and sound 
policy.”” By the testimony of Major Scott, it appears, that 
though the defence of the prisoner was not drawn up by him- 
self, yet that this paragraph he wrote with his own proper hand. 
Middleton, it seems, had confessed his share in these trans- 
actions with some degree of compunction, and solicitude as to 
the consequences, The prisoner observing it, cries out to him: 
“‘Give me the pen; I will defend the measure as just and 
necessary. I will take something upon myself, Whatever 
part of the load you cannot bear, my unburdened character shall 
assume! Your conduct I will crown with my irresistible 
approbation. Do you find memory and [ will find character, and 
thus twin warriors we will go into the field, each in his proper 
sphere of action, and assault, repulse, and contumely shall all 
be set at defiance.” 

If I could not prove, my lords, that those acts of Mr. 
Middleton were in reality the acts of Mr. Hastings, I should 
not trouble your lordships by combating them; but as this 
part of his criminality can be incontestably ascertained, 1 
appeal to the assembled legislators of this realm to say whether 
these acts were justifiable on the score of policy. I appeal to all 
the august presidents in the courts of British justice, and to all 
the learned ornaments of the profession, to decide whether 
these acts were reconcilable to justice. 1 appeal to the 
reverend assemblage of prelates, feeling for the general 
interests of humanity and for the honour of the religion to 
which they belong, to determine whether these acts of Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Middleton were such as a Christian ought to 
perform, or a man to avow. 

My lords, with the ministers of the nabob [Bahar Ally Cawn 
and Jewar Ally Cawn] was confined in the same prison that arch- 
rebel Sumshire Khan, against whom so much criminality has 
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been charged by the counsel for the prisoner. We hear, how- 
ever, of no inquiry having been made concerning his treason, 
though so many were held respecting the treasures of the others. 
With all his guilt, he was not so far noticed, as to be deprived 
of his food, to be complimented with fetters, or even to have 
the satisfaction of being scourged, but was cruelly liberated from 
a dungeon, and ignominiously let loose on his parole! . . . 
The begums’ ministers, on the contrary, to extort from 
them the Teclesuré of the place which concealed the treasures, 
were, according to the evidence of Mr, Holt, after being 
fettered and imprisoned, led out on a scaffold, and this array 
of terrors proving unavailing, the meck-tempered Middleton, as 
a dernier ressort, menaced them with a confinement in the 
fortress of Chunargar. Thus, my lords, was a British garrison 
made the climax of cruelties. To English arms, to English 
officers, around whose banners humanity has ever entwined 
her most glorious wreath, how will this sound? It was in this 
fort, where the British flag was flying, that these helpless 
prisoners were doomed to deeper dungeons, heavier chains, 
and severer punishments. Where that flag was displayed 
which was wont to cheer the depressed, and to dilate the 
subdued heart of misery, these venerable but unfortunate men 
were fated to encounter every aggravation of horror and dis- 
tress. It, moreover, appears that they were both cruelly 
flogged, though one was above seventy years of age. Being 
charged with disaffection, they vindicated their innocence— 
“Teil us where are the remaining treasures,’’ was the reply. 
“It is only treachery to your immediate sovereigns, and you 
will then be fit associates for the representatives of British faith 
and British justice in India!’’ OQ Faith! © Justice! I conjure 
you by your sacred names to depart for a moment from this 
place, though it be your peculiar residence, nor hear your 
names profaned by such a sacrilegious combination as that 
which I am now compelled to repeat—where all the fair forms 
of nature and art, truth and peace, policy and honour, shrink 
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back aghast from the deleterious shade—where all existences, 
nefarious and vile, have sway—where, amid the black agents 
on one side and Middleton with Impey on the other, the great 
figure of the piece—characteristic in his place, aloof and 
independent from the puny profligacy in his train, but far from 
idle and inactive, turning a malignant eye on all mischief that 
awaits him; the multiplied apparatus of temporising expedi- 
ents and intimidating instruments, now cringing on his prey, 
and fawning on his vengeance—now quickening the limping 
pace of craft, and forcing every stand that retiring nature can 
make to the heart; the attachments and the decorums of life; 
each emotion of tenderness and honour; and all the distinc- 
tions of national pride; with a long catalogue of crimes and 
aggravations beyond the reach of thought for human malignity 
to perpetrate or human vengeance to punish; lower than 
perdition—blacker than despair! 

It might, my lords, have been hoped, for the honour of the 
human heart, that the begums were themselves exempted from 
a share in these sufferings, and that they had been wounded 
only through the sides of their ministers. The reverse of this, 
however, is the fact. Their palace was surrounded by a guard, 
which was withdrawn by Major Gilpin to avoid the growing 
resentments of the people, and replaced by Mr. Middleton, 
through his fears of that ‘‘dreadful responsibility’? which was 
imposed upon him by Mr. Hastings. The women, also, of the 
khord mahal, who were not involved in the begums’ supposed 
crimes ; who had raised no sub-rebellion of their own; and who, 
it has been proved, lived in a distinct dwelling, were cause- 
lessly implicated, nevertheless, in the same punishment. 
Their residence surrounded with guards, they were driven to 
despair by famine, and when they poured forth in sad pro- 
cession, were beaten with bludgeons, and forced back by the 
soldiery to the scene of madness which they had quitted. 
These are acts, my lords, which, when told, need no com- 
ment, I will not offer a single syllable to awaken your 
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lordships’ feelings; but leave it to the facts which have been 
stated to make their own impression. 

The inquiry which now only remains, my lords, is, whether 
Mr. Hastings is to be answerable for the crimes committed by 
his agents? It has been fully proved that Mr. Middleton signed 
the treaty with the superior begum in October, 1778. He 
also acknowledged signing some others of a different date, but 
could not recollect the authority by which he did it! These 
treaties were recognised by Mr. Hastings, as appears by the 
evidence of Mr, Purling, in the year 1780. In that of October, 
1778, the jaghire was secured, which was allotted for the 
support of the women in the khord mahal. But still the 
prisoner pleads that he is not accountable for the cruelties 
which were exercised. His is the plea which tyranny, aided 
by its prime minister, treachery, is always sure to set up. 
Mr. Middleton has attempted to strengthen this ground by 
endeavouring to claim the whole infamy in these transactions, 
and to monopolise the guilt! He dared even to aver, that he 
had been condemned by Mr. Hastings for the ignominious part 
he had acted. He dared to avow this, because Mr. Hastings 
was on his trial, and he thought he never would be arraigned; 
but in the face of this Court, and before he left the bar, he was 
compelled to confess that it was for the Ienience, and not the 
severity of his proceedings, that he had been reproved by the 
prisoner. 

It will not, I trust, be concluded that because Mr, Hastings 
has not marked every passing shade of guilt, and because he has 
only given the bold outline of cruelty, he is therefore to be 
acquitted. It is laid down by the law of England, that law 
which is the perfection of reason, that a person ordering an 
act to be done by his agent is answerable for that act with all 
its consequences, Quod facit per alium, facit per se. Middleton 
was appointed, in 1777, the confidential agent, the second self 
of Mr. Hastings. The Governor-General ordered the measure. 
Even if he never saw, nor heard afterward of its consequences, 
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he was therefore answerable for every pang that was inflicted, 
and for all the blood that was shed, But he did hear, and that 
instantly, of the whole. He wrote to accuse Middleton of 
forbearance and of neglect! He commanded him to work 
upon the hopes and fears of the princesses, and to leave no 
means untried, until, to speak his own language, which was 
better suited to the banditti of a cavern, ‘‘he obtained posses- 
sion of the secret hoards of the old ladies."” He would not 
allow even of a delay of two days to smooth the compelled 
approaches of a son to his mother, on this occasion! His 
orders were peremptory. After this, my lords, can it be 
said that the prisoner was ignorant of the acts, or not culpable 
for their consequences? It is true, he did not direct the 
guards, the famine and the bludgeons; he did not weigh the 
fetters, nor number the lashes to be inflicted on his victims; 
but yet he is just as guilty as if he had borne an active and 
personal share in each transaction, It is as if he had com- 
manded that the heart should be torn from the bosom, and 
enjoined that no blood should follow. He is in the same 
degree accountable to the Jaw, to his country, to his conscience, 
and to his Gop! 

The prisoner has endeavoured also to get rid of a part of his 
guilt, by observing that he was but one of the supreme council, 
and that all the rest had sanctioned those transactions with 
their approbation. Even if it were true that others did par- 
ticipate in the guilt, it cannot tend to diminish his criminalty. 
But the fact is, that the council erred in nothing so much as 
in a reprehensible credulity given to the declarations of the 
Governor-General. They knew not a word of those trans- 
actions until they were finally concluded. It was not until the 
January following that they saw the mass of falsehood which 
had been published under the title of ‘‘Mr. Hastings’s Narra- 
tive.’ They were, then, unaccountably duped to permit a 
letter to pass, dated November 29, intended to seduce the 
directors into a belief that they had received intelligence at 
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that time, which was not the fact. These observations, my 
lords, are not meant to cast any obloquy on the council; they 
undoubtedly were deceived and the deceit practised on them 
is a decided proof of his consciousness of guilt. When tired of 
corporeal infliction, Mr. Hastings was gratified by insulting 
the understanding, The coolness and reflection with which 
this act was managed and concerted raises its enormity and 
blackens its turpitude. It proves the prisoner to be that 
monster in nature a deliberate and reasoning tyrant! Other 
tyrants of whom we read, such as a Nero, or a Caligula, were 
urged to their crimes by the impetuosity of passion. High 
rank disqualified them from advice, and perhaps equally pre- 
vented reflection, But in the prisoner we have a man born in 
a state of mediocrity ; bred to mercantile life; used to system; 
and accustomed to regularity; who was accountable to his 
masters, and therefore was compelled to think and to deliber- 
ate on every part of his conduct. It is this cool deliberation, I 
say, which renders his crimes more horrible, and his character 
more atrocious, 

When, my lords, the Board of Directors received the 
advices which Mr. Hastings thought proper to transmit, 
though unfurnished with any other materials to form their 
judgment, they expressed very strongly their doubts, and 
properly ordered an inquiry into the circumstances of the 
alleged disaffection of the begums, declaring it, at the same 
time, to be a debt which was due to the honour and justice of 
the British nation. This inquiry, however, Mr. Hastings 
thought it absolutely necessary to elude. He stated to the 
council, in answer, “‘that it would revive those animosities 
that subsisted between the begums and the nabob [Asoph 
Dowleh}], which had then subsided. If the former were 
inclined to appeal to a foreign jurisdiction, they were the best 
judges of their own feeling, and should be left to make their 
own complaint.”’ All this, however, my lords, is nothing to 
the magnificent paragraph which concludes this communica- 
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tion, ‘‘Besides,’’ says he, ‘‘I hope it will not be a departure 
from official language to say, that the majesty of justice ought not 
to be approached without solicitation. She ought not to 
descend to inflame or provoke, but to withhold her judgment 
until she is called on to determine.’’? What is still more 
astonishing is, that Sir John Macpherson, who, though a man of 
sense and honour, is rather Oriental in his imagination, and 
not learned in the sublime and beautiful from the immortal 
leader of this prosecution [Mr. Burke], was caught by this bold, 
bombastic quibble, and joined in the same words, ‘‘That the 
majesty of justice ought not to be approached without solicita- 
tion.’’ But, my lords, do you, the judges of this land, and 
the expounders of its rightful laws—do you approve of this 
mockery and call it the character of justice, which takes the 
form of right to excite wrong? No, my lords, justice is not this 
halt and miserable object; it is not the ineffective bawble of an 
Indian pagod ; it is not the portentous phantom of despair ; it is 
not like any fabled monster, formed in the eclipse of reason, 
and found in some unhallowed grove of superstitious darkness 
and political dismay! No, my lords. In the happy reverse of 
all this, I turn from the disgusting caricature to the real image! 
Justice | have now before me august and pure! The abstract 
idea of all that would be perfect in the spirits and the aspirings 
of men!—where the mind rises; where the heart expands ; 
where the countenance is ever placid and benign; where her 
favourite attitude is to stoop to the unfortunate; to hear their 
cry and to help them; to rescue and relieve, to succour and 
save; majestic, from its mercy; venerable, from its utility; 
uplifted, without pride; firm, without obduracy; beneficent 
in each preference; lovely, though in her frown! 

On that justice I rely : deliberate and sure, abstracted from all 
party purpose and political speculation; not on words, but on 
facts. You, my lords, who hear me, I conjure, by those rights 
which it is your best privilege to preserve; by that fame which 
it is your best pleasure to inherit; by all those feelings which 
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refer to the first term in the series of existence, the original 
compact of our nature, our controlling rank in the creation. 
This is the call on all to administer to truth and equity, as they 
would satisfy the laws and satisfy themselves, with the most 
exalted bliss possible or conceivable for our nature; the self- 
approving consciousness of virtue, when the condemnation we 
look for will be one of the most ample mercies accomplished 
for mankind since the creation of the world! 
My lords, 1 have done. 


Thomas Erskine, 1st Baron Erskine 
(1750-1823) 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 


Lord Erskine will always be remembered as one of the most 
forceful and successful pleaders in the long struggle for the 
Freedom of the Press, His defence of John Stockdale, a Picca- 
dilly bookseller, is universally considered his finest achievement. 
Stockdale was accused of publishing a libel on the House of 
Commons in the shape of a pamphlet by a clergyman named 
Logan, who had criticised the Articles of tmpeachment of Warren 
Hastings on the grounds that they had becn improperly printed 
and widely circulated to the prejudice of Hastings’s fair trial. 
The following speech was delivered in Stockdale’s defence, on 
December 9, 1789, at his trial in the Court of King’s Bench 
before Lord Kenyon and a Special Jury. Stockdale was 
acquitted. Erskine’s reputation as an orator and as a lover of 
freedom is crystallised in a phrase of Lord John Russell’s—‘the 
tongue of Cicero and the soul of Hampden.”” 


GENTLEMEN, 
THE UNHAPPY PEOPLE OF INDIA, FEEBLE AND 
effeminate as they are from the softness of their climate, and 
subdued and broken as they have been by the knavery and 
strength of civilisation, still occasionally start up in all the 
vigour and intelligence of insulted nature; to be governed at 
all, they must be governed with a rod of iron; and our 
empire in the East would, long since, have been lost to Great 
Britain, if civil skill and military prowess had not united their 
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efforts to support an authority which heaven never gave, by 
means which it never can sanction. 

Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are touched with 
this way of considering the subject; and I can account for it. 
I have not been considering it through the cold medium of 
books, but have been speaking of man and his nature, and of 
human dominion, from what I have seen of them myself 
amongst reluctant nations submitting to our authority. 1 
know what they feel, and how such feelings can alone be 
repressed. I have heard them in my youth from a naked 
savage, in the indignant character of a prince surrounded by 
his subjects, addressing the Governor of a British colony, 
holding a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his 
unlettered eloquence: ‘Who is it?’ said the jealous ruler 
over the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of 
English adventure—‘‘who is it that causes this river to rise in 
the high mountains, and to empty itself into the ocean? 
Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds of winter, and 
that calms them again in the summer? Who is it that rears up 
the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts them with the quick 
lightning at his pleasure?—The same Being who gave to you 
a country on the other side of the waters, and gave ours to us; 
and by this title we will defend it,’’ said the warrior, throwing 
down his tomahawk upon the ground, and raising the war- 
sound of his nation, These are the feelings of subjugated man 
all round the globe; and depend upon it, nothing but fear will 
control where it is vain to look for affection, 

These reflections are the only antidotes to those anathemas 
of super-human eloquence which have lately shaken the walls 
that surround us, but which it unaccountably falls to my 
province, whether I will or no, a little to stem the torrent of, 
-—by reminding you that you have a mighty sway in Asia, 
which cannot be maintained by the finer sympathies of life, or 
the practice of its charities and affections; what will they do 
for you when surrounded by :wo hundred thousand men with 
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artillery, cavalry and elephants, calling upon you for their 
dominions which you have robbed them of? Justice may, no 
doubt, in such a case forbid the levying of a fine to pay a 
revolting soldiery:—a treaty may stand in the way of increasing 
a tribute to keep up the very existence of the government ;—- 
and delicacy for women may forbid all entrance into a Zenana 
for money, whatever may be the necessity for taking it. All 
these things must ever be occurring. But under the pressure 
of such constant difficulties, so dangerous to national honour, 
it might be better perhaps to think of effectually securing it 
altogether, by recalling our troops and our merchants, and 
abandoning our Oriental empire. Until this be donc, neither 
religion nor philosophy can be pressed very far into the aid of 
reformation and punishment. If England, from a lust of 
ambition and dominion, will insist on maintaining despotic 
rule over distant and hostile nations, beyond all comparison 
more numerous and extended than herself, and gives com- 
mission to her viceroys to govern them with no, other in- 
structions than to preserve them, and to secure permanently 
their revenues; with what colour of consistency or reason can 
she place herself in the moral chair, and affect to be shocked 
at the execution of her own orders; adverting to the exact 
measure of wickedness and injustice necessary to their execu- 
tion, and complaining only of the excess as the immorality, 
considering her authority as a dispensation for breaking the 
commands of God, and the breach of them as only punishable 
when contrary to the ordinances of man, 

Such a proceeding, Gentlemen, begets serious reflections. 
It would be better perhaps for the masters and the servants 
of all such governments, to join in supplication, that the great 
Author of violated humanity may not confound them together 
in one common judgment. . . . 

If you are firmly persuaded of the singleness and purity of 
the author’s intentions, you are not bound to subject him to 
infamy, because, in the zealous career of a just and animated 
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composition, he happens to have tripped with his pen into an 
intemperate expression in one or two instances of a long work, 
If this severe duty were binding on your consciences, the 
liberty of the press would be an empty sound, and no man 
could venture to write on any subject, however pure his 
purpose, without an attorney at one elbow, and a counsel at 
the other, 

From minds thus subdued by the terrors of punishment, 
there could issue no works of genius to expand the empire of 
human reason, nor any masterly compositions on the general 
nature of government, by the help of which, the great com- 
monwealths of mankind have founded their establishments ; 
much less any of those useful applications of them to critical 
conjunctures, by which, from time to time, our own con- 
stitution, by the exertion of patriot citizens, has been brought 
back to its standard. Under such terrors, all the great lights 
of science and civilisation must be extinguished: for men 
cannot communicate their free thoughts to one another with 
a lash held over their heads. It is the nature of everything 
that is great and useful, both in the animate and inanimate 
world, to be wild and irregular, and we must be contented to 
take them with the alloys which belong to them, or live with- 
out them. Genius breaks from the fetters of criticism, but 
its wanderings are sanctioned by its majesty and wisdom, when 
it advances in its path ;—subject it to the critic, and you tame 
it into dullness. Mighty rivers break down their banks in the 
winter, sweeping away to death the flocks which are fattened 
on the soil that they fertilise in the summer: the few may be 
saved by embankments from drowning, but the flock must 
perish for hunger. Tempests occasionally shake our dwellings 
and dissipate our commerce; but they scourge before them 
the lazy elements, which without them would stagnate into 
pestilence. In like manner, Liberty herself, the last and best 
gift of God to His creatures, must be taken just as she is;— 
you might pare her down into bashful regularity, and shape 
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her into a perfect model of severe scrupulous law, but she 
would then be Liberty no longer; and you must be content to 
die under the lash of this inexorable justice which you had 
exchanged for the banners of Freedom. 

If it be asked where the line to this indulgence and im- 
punity is to be drawn; the answer is easy,—The liberty of the 
press on general subjects comprehends and implies as much 
strict observance of positive law as is consistent with perfect 
purity of invention, and equal and useful society; and what 
that latitude is, cannot be promulgated in the abstract, but 
must be judged of in the particular instance, and consequently, 
upon this occasion, must be judged of by you, without forming 
any possible precedent for any other case ;—and where can 
the judgment be possibly so safe as with the members of that 
society which alone can suffer, if the writing is calculated to do 
mischief to the public? You must therefore try the book by 
that criterion, and say, whether the publication was prema- 
ture and offensive, or, in other words, whether the publisher 
was bound to have suppressed it until the public ear was 
anticipated and abused, and every avenue to the human heart 
or understanding secured and blocked up? . . . 

Gentlemen, I hope I have now performed my duty to my 
client. I sincerely hope that I have; for, certainly, if ever 
there was a man pulled the other way by his interests and 
affections—if ever there was a man who should have trembled 
at the situation in which I have been placed on this occasion, it 
is myself, who not only love, honour and respect, but whose 
future hopes and preferments are linked from free choice with 
those who, from the mistakes of the author, are treated with 
great severity and injustice. These are strong retardments: 
but I have been urged on to activity by considerations, which 
can never be inconsistent with honourable attachments, either 
in the political or social world—the love of justice and of 
liberty, and a zeal for the constitution of my country, which is 
the inheritance of our posterity, of the public and of the world, 
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These are the motives which have animated me in defence of 
this person, who is an entire stranger to me; whose shop I 
never go to;—-and the author of whose publication, as well 
as Mr. Hastings, who is the object of it, I never spoke to in 
my life. 

One word more, Gentlemen, and I have done. Every 
human tribunal ought to take care to administer justice, as we 
look hereafter, to have justice administered to ourselves. 
Upon the principle on which the Attorney-General prays 
sentence upon my client—God have mercy upon us!— 
Instead of standing before him in judgment with the hopes and 
consolations of Christians, we must call upon the mountains 
to cover us; for which of us can present, for omniscient 
examinations, a pure, unspotted and faultless course? But, I 
humbly expect that the benevolent Author of our being will 
judge us as I have been pointing out for your example. 
Holding up the great volume of our lives in his hands, and 
regarding the general scope of them;—if he discovers 
benevolence, charity and good-will to man beating in the 
heart, where he alone can look; if he finds that our conduct, 
though often forced out of the path by our infirmities, has 
been in general well directed; his all-searching eye will 
assuredly never pursue us into those little corners of our lives, 
much less will his justice select them for punishment, without 
the general context of our existence, by which faults may 
sometimes be found to have grown out of virtues, and very 
many of our heaviest offences to have been grafted by human 
imperfection upon the best and kindest of our affections. No, 
Gentlemen, believe me, this is not the source of divine 
justice, or there is no truth in the Gospels of Heaven. If the 
general tenour of a man’s conduct be such as ! have repre- 
sented it, he may walk through the shadow of death, with all 
his faults about him, with as much cheerfulness as in the 
common paths of life; because he knows, that instead of a 
stern accuser to expose before the Author of his nature 
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those frail passages, which, like the scored matter in 
the book before you, chequer the volume of the brightest 
and best-spent life, his mercy will obscure them from 
the eye of his purity, and our repentance blot them out 
for ever. 


William Pitt (The Younger) 


(1759-1806) 


THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE 


The speech of Lord Chatham's second son, William Pitt, in the 
House of Commons on the night of April 2, 1792, stands as an 
imperishable landmark in the history of the abolition of the 
slave-trade. Pitt had advocated abolition and had supported 
Wilberforce’s motions on the subject since 1788. On the night 
in question a motion of Wilberforce’s was again before a 
committee of the House: ‘‘That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that the trade carried on by British Subjects, for the 
purpose of obtaining slaves on the coast of Africa, ought to be 
abolished.’” The motion was carried by a large majority, 
though neither Pitt’s sublime peroration nor a sense of shame 
could prevent the insertion of the word ‘‘gradually’’ as an 
amendment. 


Mr, SPEAKER, 
AT THIS HOUR OF THE MORNING [FOUR O'CLOCK], 
I am afraid, Sir, 1 am too much exhausted to enter so fully 
into the subject before the committee as I could wish; but if 
my bodily strength is in any degree equal to the task, I feel so 
strongly the magnitude of this question, that I am extremely 
earnest to deliver my sentiments, which I rise to do with more 


satisfaction, because I now look forward to the issue of this 


business with considerable hope of success. . . . 
The point now in dispute between us is a difference merely 
80 
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as to the period of time at which the abolition of the slave 
trade ought to take place. 1 therefore congratulate this House, 
the country and the world, that this great point is gained. 
That we may now consider this trade as having received its 
condemnation; that its sentence is sealed; that this curse of 
mankind is seen by the House in its true light; and that the 
greatest stigma on our national character which ever yet 
existed is about to be removed; and, Sir, which is still more 
important, that mankind, I trust, in general, are now likely 
to be delivered from the greatest practical evil that has ever 
afflicted the human race; from the severest and most extensive 
calamity recorded in the history of the world! . . . 

The House, 1 am sure, will easily believe it is no small 
satisfaction to me, that among the many arguments for pro- 
hibiting the stave trade which crowd upon my mind, the 
security of our West India possessions against internal com- 
motions, as well as foreign enemies, is among the most 
prominent and most forcible. And here let me apply to my 
two right honourable friends, and ask them, whether in this 
part of the argument they do not see reason for immediate 
abolition? Why should you any longer import into those 
countries that which is the very seed of insurrection and 
rebellion? Why should you persist in introducing those 
latent principles of conflagration, which, if they should once 
burst forth, may annihilate in a single day the industry of a 
hundred years? Why will you subject yourselves, with open 
eyes, to the evident and imminent risk of a calamity which 
may throw you back a whole century in your profits, in your 
cultivation, in your progress to the emancipation of your 
slaves; and disappointing at once every one of these golden 
expectations, may retard, not only the accomplishment of that 
happy system which I have attempted to describe, but may cut 
off even your opportunity of taking any one introductory step? 
Let us begin from this time! Let us not commit these 
important interests to any further hazard! Let us prosecute 
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this great object from this very hour! Let us vote that the 
abolition of the slave trade shall be immediate, and not left to 
1 know not what future time or contingency! Will my right 
honourable friends answer for the safety of the islands during 
any imaginable intervening period? Or do they think that 
any little advantages of the kind which they state, can have any 
weight in that scale of expediency in which this great question 
ought undoubtedly to be tried. . . . 

Why ought the slave trade to be abolished? Because it is 
incurable injustice! How much stronger, then, is the argu- 
ment for immediate than gradual abolition! By allowing it to 
continue even for one hour, do not my right honourable 
friends weaken—do not they desert their own argument of its 
injustice? If on the ground of injustice it ought to be abolished 
at last, why ought it not now? Why is injustice to be suffered 
to remain for a single hour? From what I hear without doors, 
it is evident that there is a general conviction entertained of 
its being far from just, and from that very conviction of its 
injustice some men have been led, | fear, to the supposition 
that the slave trade never could have becn permitted to begin, 
but from some strong and irresistible necessity; a necessity, 
however, which, if it was fancied to exist at first, cannot 
be thought by any man whatever to exist at present. This 
plea of necessity, thus presumed, and presumed, as I suspect, 
from the circumstance of injustice itself, has caused a sort of 
acquiescence in the continuance of this evil. Men have been 
led to place it in the rank of those necessary evils which are 
supposed to be the lot of human creatures, and to be per- 
mitted to fall upon some countries or individuals, rather than 
upon others, by that Being whose ways are inscrutable to us, 
and whose dispensations, it is conceived, we ought not to look 
into. The origin of evil is, indeed, a subject beyond the 
reach of the human understanding; and the permission of it 
by the Supreme Being, is a subject into which it belongs 
not to us to inquire. But where the evil in question is a 
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moral evil which a man can scrutinise, and where that moral 
evil has its origin with ourselves, let us not imagine that we can 
clear our consciences by this general, not to say irreligious and 
impious way of laying aside the question. If we reflect at all 
on this subject, we must see that every necessary evil supposes 
that some other and greater evil would be incurred were it 
removed, I therefore desire to ask, what can be that greater 
evil which can be stated to over-balance the one in question? 
1 know of no evil that ever has existed, nor can imagine any 
evil to exist, worse than the tearing of EIGHTY THOUSAND 
PERSONS annually from their native land, by a combination of 
the most civilised nations in the most enlightened quarter of 
the globe; but more especially by that nation which calls 
herself the most free and the most happy of them all. Even 
if these miserable beings were proved guilty of every crime 
before you take them off, of which, however, not a single 
proof is adduced, ought we to take upon ourselves the office of 
executioners? And even if we condescend so far, still can we 
be justified in taking them, unless we have clear proof that 
they are criminals? 

But if we go much further; if we ourselves tempt them to 
sell their fellow-creatures to us, we may rest assured that they 
will take care to provide by every method, by kidnapping, by 
village-breaking, by unjust wars, by iniquitous condemnations, 
by rendering Africa a scene of bloodshed and misery, a supply 
of victims increasing in proportion to our demand. Can we, 
then, hesitate in deciding whether the wars in Africa are their 
‘wars or ours? It was our arms in the River Cameroon, put 
into the hands of the traders, that furnished him with the 
means of pushing his trade; and I have no more doubt that 
they are British arms put into the hands of Africans, which 
promote universal war and desolation, than I can doubt their 
haying done so in that individual instance. 

T have shown how great is the enormity of this evil, even on 
the supposition that we take only convicts and prisoners of 
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war, But take the subject in the other way; take it on the 
grounds stated by the right honourable gentleman over the 
way; and how does it stand? Think of EIGHTY THOUSAND 
persons carried away out of their country by we know not what 
means; for crimes imputed, for light or inconsiderable faults, 
for debt, perhaps, for the crime of witchcraft, or a thousand 
other pie and scandalous pretexts! Besides all the fraud and 
kidnapping, the villainies and perfidy, by which the slave trade 
is supplied. Reflect on these eighty thousand persons thus 
annually taken off! There is something in the horror of it that 
surpasses all the bounds of imagination. Admitting that there 
exists in Africa something like to courts of justice; yet what 
an office of humiliation and meanness is it in us to take it 
upon ourselves to carry into execution the partial, the cruel, 
iniquitous sentences of such courts, as if we also were strangers 
to all religion and to the first principles of justice. 

But that country, it is said, has been in some degree 
civilised, and civilised by us. It is said they have gained some 
knowledge of the principles of justice. What, Sir—have they 
gained the principles of justice from us? Is their cviilisation 
brought about by us? Yes, we give them enough of our inter- 
course to convey to them the means, and to initiate them in 
the study of mutual destruction. We give them just enough 
of the forms of justice to enable them to add the pretext of 
legal trials to their other modes of perpetrating the most 
atrocious iniquity. We give them just enough of European 
improvements to enable them the more effectually to turn 
Africa into a ravaged wilderness. Some evidences say that the 
Africans are addicted to the practice of gambling; that they 
even sell their wives and children, and ultimately themselves. 
Are these, then, the legitimate sources of slavery? Shall we 
pretend that we can thus acquire an honest right to exact the 
labour of these people? Can we pretend that we have a right 
to carry away to distant regions men of whom we know 
nothing by authentic inquiry, and of whom there is every 
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reasonable presumption to think that those who sell them to us 
have no right to do so? 

But the evil does not stop here. I feel that there is not 
time for me to make all the remarks which the subject 
deserves, and I refrain from attempting to enumerate half the 
dreadful consequences of this system. Do you think nothing 
of the ruin and the miseries in which so many other indi- 
viduals, still remaining in Africa, are involved, in consequence 
of carrying off so many myriads of people? Do you think 
nothing of their families which are left behind; of the con- 
nections which are broken; of the friendships, attachments, 
and relationships that are burst asunder? Do you think 
nothing of the miseries in consequence, that are felt from 
generation to generation; of the privation of that happiness 
which might be communicated to them by the introduction 
of civilisation, and of mental and moral improvement? A 
happiness which you withhold from them so long as you permit 
the slave trade to continue. What do you yet know of the 
internal state of Africa? You have carried on a trade to that 
quarter of the globe from this civilised and enlightened 
country; but such a trade, that, instead of diffusing either 
knowledge or wealth, it has been the check to every laudable 
pursuit, Instead of any fair interchange of commodities; 
instead of conveying to them, from this highly favoured Jand, 
any means of improvement, you carry with you that noxious 
plant by which everything is withered and blasted; under 
whose shade nothing that is useful or profitable to Africa will 
ever flourish or take root. Long as that continent has been 
known to navigators, the extreme line and boundaries of its 
coasts is all with which Europe has yet become acquainted; 
while other countries in the same parallel of latitude, through 
a happier system of intercourse, have reaped the blessings of a 
mutually beneficial commerce, But as to the whole interior of 
that continent, you are, by your own principles of commerce, 
as yet entirely shut out. Africa is known to you only in its 
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skirts. Yet even there you are able to infuse a poison that 
spreads its contagious effects from one end of it to the other; 
which penetrates to its very centre, corrupting every part to 
which it reaches. You there subvert the whole order of 
nature; you aggravate every natural barbarity, and furnish to 
every man living on that continent motives for committing, 
under the name and pretext of commerce, acts of perpetual 
violence and perfidy against his neighbour. 

Thus, Sir, has the perversion of British commerce carried 
misery instead of happiness to one whole quarter of the globe. 
False to the very principles of trade, misguided in our policy, 
and mindful of our duty, what astonishing, I had almost said, 
what irreparable mischief, have we brought upon that conti- 
nent! How shall we hope to obtain, if it be possible, forgive- 
ness from Heaven for those enormous evils we have committed, 
if we refuse to make use of those means which the mercy of 
Providence hath still reserved to us, for wiping away the guilt 
and shame with which we are now covered. If we refuse 
even this degree of compensation; if, knowing the miseries 
we have caused, we refuse even now to put a stop to them, how 
greatly aggravated will be the guilt of Great Britain! and what 
a blot will these transactions for ever be in the history of 
this country! Shall we, then, delay to repair these injuries, 
and to begin rendering justice to Africa? Shall we not count 
the days and hours that are suffered to intervene, and to 
delay the accomplishment of such a work? Reflect what an 
immense object is before you; what an object for a nation to 
have in view, and to have a prospect, under the favour of 
Providence, of being now permitted to attain! 1 think the 
House will agree with me in cherishing the ardent wish to 
enter without delay upon the measures necessary for these 
great ends; and J am sure that the immediate abolition of the 
slave trade is the first, the principal, the most indispensable 
act of policy, of duty, and of justice, that the legislature of 
this country has to take, if it is indeed their wish to secure 
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those important objects to which I have alluded, and which 
we are bound to pursue by the most solemn obligations. 

There is, however, one argument set up as a universal 
answer to everything that can be urged on our side; whether 
we address ourselves to the understanding of our opponents, 
or to their hearts and consciences. It is necessary 1 should 
remove this formidable objection; for, though not often 
stated in distinct terms, I fear it is one which has a very wide 
influence. The slave trade system, it is supposed, has taken 
so deep root in Africa, that it is absurd to think of its being 
eradicated; and the abolition of that share of trade carried on 
by Great Britain, and especially if her example is not followed 
by other powers, is likely to be of very little service. Give 
me leave to say, in reply to so dangerous an argument, that we 
ought to be extremely sure, indeed, of the assumption on 
which it rests, before we venture to rely on its validity; 
before we decide that an evil which we ourselves contribute 
to inflict is incurable, and on that very plea, refuse to desist 
from bearing our part in the system which produces it, You 
are not sure, it is said, that other nations will give up the 
trade, if you should renounce it. I answer, if this trade is as 
criminal as it is asserted to be, or if it has in it a thousandth 
part of the criminality which I and others, after thorough 
investigation of the subject, charge upon it, God forbid that 
we should hesitate in determining to relinquish so iniquitous 
a traffic, even though it should be retained by other countries. 
God forbid, however, that we should fail to do our utmost 
toward inducing other countries to abandon a bloody com- 
merce, which they have probably been, in a good measure, 
led by our example to pursue. God forbid that we should be 
capable of wishing to arrogate to ourselves the glory of being 
singular in renouncing it! 

I tremble at the thought of gentlemen’s indulging them- 
selves in this argument, an argument as pernicious as it is 
futile. ‘‘We are friends,’’ they say, “‘to humanity. We are 
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second to none of you in our zeal for the good of Africa; but 
the French will not abolish—the Dutch will not abolish. We 
wait, therefore, on prudential principles, till they join us, or 
set us an example."’ 

How, Sir, is this enormous evil ever to be eradicated, if 
every nation is thus prudentially to wait till the concurrence 
of all the world shall have been obtained? Let me remark, 
too, that there is no nation in Europe that has, on the one 
hand, plunged so deeply into this guilt as Britain; or that is so 
likely, on the other, to be looked up to as an example, if she 
should have the manliness to be the first in decidedly 
renouncing it. But, Sir, docs not this argument apply a 
thousand times more strongly in a contrary way? How much 
more justly may other nations point to us, and say, ‘Why 
should we abolish the slave trade, when Great Britain has not 
abolished? Britain, free as she is, just and honourable as she 
is, and deeply, also, involved as she is in this commerce above 
all nations, not only has not abolished, but has refused to 
abolish. She has investigated it well; she has gained the 
completest insight into its nature and effects; she has col- 
lected volumes of evidence on every branch of the subject. 
Her senate has deliberated—has deliberated again and again; 
and what is the result? She has gravely and solemnly deter- 
mined to sanction the slave trade. She sanctions it at least for 
a while—her legislature, therefore, it is plain, sees no guilt in 
it, and has thus furnished us with the strongest evidence that 
she can furnish—of the justice unquestionably—and of the 
policy also, in a certain measure, and in certain cases at least, 
of permitting this traffic to continue.’’ 

This, Sir, is the argument with which we furnish the other 
nations of Europe, if we again refuse to put an end to the slave 
trade. Instead, therefore, of imagining, that by choosing to 
presume on their continuing it, we shall have exempted our- 
selves from guilt, and have transferred the whole criminality 
to them; Jet us rather reflect that, on the very principle 
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urged against us, we shall henceforth have to answer for their 
crimes, as well as our own. We have strong reasons to 
believe that it depends upon us, whether countries will per- 
sist in this bloody trade or not. Already we have suffered one 
year to pass away, and now the question is renewed, a 
proposition is made for gradual, with the view of preventing 
immediate abolition. 1 know the difficulty that exists in 
attempting to reform long-established abuses; and I know the 
danger arising from the argument in favour of delay, in the 
case of evils which, nevertheless, arc thought too cnormous to 
be borne, when considered as perpetual. But by proposing 
some other period than the present, by prescribing some 
condition, by waiting for some contingency, or by refusing 
to proceed till a thousand favourable circumstances unite 
together; perhaps until we obtain the general concurrence of 
Europe (a concurrence which I believe never yet took place 
at the commencement of any one improvement in policy or in 
morals), year after year escapes, and the most enormous evils 
go unredressed. We see this abundantly exemplified, not only 
in public, but in private life. Similar observations have been 
often applied to the case of personal reformation, If you go 
into the street, it is a chance but the first person who crosses 
you is one, 


“Qui recte vivendi prorogat horam,”” 


We may wait; we may delay to cross the stream before us, 
till it has run down; but we shall wait for ever, for the river 
will still flow on, without being exhausted. We shall be no 
nearer the object which we profess to have in view, so long 
as the step, which alone can bring us to it, is not taken. 
Until the actual, the only remedy is applied, we ought neither 
to flatter ourselves that we have as yet thoroughly laid to 
heart the evil we affect to deplore, nor that there is as yet 
any reasonable assurance of its being brought to an actual 
termination. 
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It has also been occasionally urged that there is something 
in the disposition and nature of the Africans themselves which 
renders all prospect of civilisation on that continent extremely 
unpromising. ‘“‘It has been known,”’ says Mr. Frazer, in his 
evidence, ‘‘that a boy has been put to death who was refused 
to be purchased as a slave.”’ This single story was deemed by 
that gentleman a sufficient proof of the barbarity of the 
Africans, and the inutility of abolishing the slave trade. 
My honourable friend, however, has told you that this boy 
had previously run away from his master three several times ; 
that the master had to pay his value, according to the custom 
of the country, every time he was brought back; and partly 
from anger at the boy for running away so frequently, and 
partly to prevent a still further repetition of the same expense, 
he determined to put him to death. Such was the explanation 
of the story given in the cross-examination. This, sir, is the 
signal instance that has been dwelt upon of African barbarity. 
This African, we admit, was unenlightened, and altogether 
barbarous; but let us now ask, what would a civilised and 
enlightened West Indian, or a body of West Indians, have done 
in any case of a parallel nature? I will quote you, sir, a law 
passed in the West Indies in the year 1722, which in turning 
over the book I happened just now to cast my eye upon; 
by which Jaw, this very same crime of running away is, by 
the legislature of the island, by the grave and deliberate 
sentence of that enlightened legislature, punished with death; 
and this not in the case only of the third offence, but even in 
the very first instance. It is enacted, “‘That if any negro or 
other slave shall withdraw himself from his master for the 
term of six months; or any slave that was absent shall not 
return within that time, it shall be adjudged felony, and 
every such person shall suffer death.’’ There is another West 
India law, by which every negro’s hand is armed against his 
fellow-negroes, by his being authorised to kill a runaway slave, 
and even having a reward held out to him for doing so. Let 
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the House now contrast the two cases. Let them ask them- 
selves which of the two exhibits the greater barbarity? Let 
them reflect, with a little candour and liberality, whether 
on the ground of any of those facts, and loose insinuations 
as to the sacrifices to be met with in the evidence, they can 
possibly reconcile to themselves the excluding of Africa 
from alt means of civilisation; whether they can possibly vote 
for the continuance of the slave trade upon the principle 
that the Africans have shown themselves to be a race of 
incorrigible barbarians. 

I hope, therefore, we shall hear no more of the moral 
impossibility of civilising the Africans, nor have our under- 
standings and consciences again insulted, by being called upon 
to sanction the slave trade, until other nations shal! have set 
the example of abolishing it. . . . 

We, Sir, have long since emerged from barbarism. We 
have almost forgotten that we were once barbarians, We are 
now raised to a situation which exhibits a striking contrast 
to every circumstance by which a Roman might have character- 
ised us, and by which we now characterise Africa, There is, 
indeed, one thing wanting to complete the contrast, and to 
clear us altogether from the imputation of acting even to this 
hour as barbarians; for we continue to this hour a barbarous 
traffic in slaves; we continue it even yet, in spite of all our 
great and undeniable pretensions to civilisation. We were 
once as obscure among the nations of the earth, as savage in 
our manners, as debased in our morals, as degraded in our 
understandings, as these unhappy Africans are at present. 
But, in the lapse of a long series of years, by a progression 
slow, and for a time almost imperceptible, we have become 
rich in a variety of acquirements, favoured above measure in 
the gifts of Providence, unrivalled in commerce, pre-eminent 
in arts, foremost in the pursuits of philosophy and science, 
and established in all the blessings of civil society. We are 
in the possession of peace, of happiness and of liberty. We 
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are under the guidance of a mild and beneficent religion; 
and we are protected by impartial laws, and the purest 
administration of justice. We are living under a system of 
government which our own happy experience leads us to 
pronounce the best and wisest which has ever yet been 
framed; a system which has become the admiration of the 
world. From all these blessings we must for ever have been 
shut out, had there been any truth in those principles which 
some gentlemen have not hesitated to lay down as applicable 
to the case of Africa. Had those principles been true, we 
ourselves had languished to this hour in that miserable state 
of ignorance, brutality and degradation, in which history 
proves our ancestry to have been immersed. Had other 
nations adopted these principles in their conduct toward us, 
had other nations applied to Great Britain the reasoning 
which some of the senators of this very island now apply to 
Africa, ages might have passed without our emerging from 
barbarism; and we who are enjoying the blessings of British 
civilisation, of British laws, and British liberty, might, at 
this hour, have been little superior, either in morals, in 
knowledge, or refinement, to the rude inhabitants of the 
coast of Guinea. 

If, then, we feel that this perpetual confinement in the 
fetters of brutal ignorance would have been the greatest 
calamity which could have befallen us; if we view with 
gratitude and exultation the contrast between the peculiar 
blessings we enjoy, and the wretchedness of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Britain; if we shudder to think of the misery which 
would still have overwhelmed us had Great Britain continued 
to the present times to be a mart for slaves to the more 
civilised nations of the world, through some cruel policy of 
theirs, God forbid that we should any longer subject Africa 
to the same dreadful scourge, and preclude the light of 
knowledge, which has reached every other quarter of the 
globe, from having access to her coasts. 
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I trust we shall no longer continue this commerce, to the 
destruction of every improvement on that wide continent; and 
shall not consider ourselves as conferring too great a boon, 
in restoring its inhabitants to the rank of human beings. 
I trust we shall not think ourselves too liberal, if, by abolishing 
the slave trade, we give them the same common chance of 
civilisation with other parts of the world, and that we shall 
now allow to Africa the opportunity, the hope, the prospect 
of attaining to the same blessings which we ourselves, through 
the favourable dispensations of Divine Providence, have been 
permitted, at a much more early period, to enjoy. If we 
listen to the voice of reason and duty, and pursue this night 
the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us may live 
to see a reverse of that picture from which we now turn our 
eyes with shame and regret. We may live to behold the natives 
of Africa engaged in the calm occupations of industry, in the 
pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. We may behold 
the beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon their 
land, which at some happy period in still later times may 
blaze with full lustre; and joining their influence to that of 
pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate the most distant 
extremities of that immense continent. Then may we hope 
that even Africa, though last of all the quarters of the globe, 
shall enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, those blessings 
which have descended so plentifully upon us in a much earlier 
period of the world. Then, also, will Europe, participating 
in her improvement and prosperity, receive an ample 
recompense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can 
be called) of no longer hindering that continent from 
extricating herself out of the darkness which, in other 
more fortunate regions, has been so much more speedily 


dispelled. 


. Nos que ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis ; 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper.”’ 
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Then, sir, may be applied to Africa those words, originally 
used, indeed, with a different view: 


“His demum exactis . . . 
Devenere locos Jaetos, et amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas, 
Largior hic campos Aether et lumine vestit 
Purpuero.”’ 


It is in this view, sir,—it is in atonement for our long and 
cruel injustice toward Africa, that the measure proposed by 
my honourable friend most forcibly recommends itself to my 
mind. The great and happy change to be expected in the 
state of her inhabitants, is, of all the various and important 
benefits of the abolition, in my estimation, incomparably the 
most extensive and important. 

I shall vote, Sir, against the adjournment; and I shall also 
oppose to the utmost every proposition which in any way 
may tend either to prevent, or even to postpone for an hour, 
the total abolition of the slave trade: a measure which, on 
all the various grounds which I have stated, we are bound, 
by the most pressing and indispensable duty, to adopt. 


Charles James Fox 


(1749-1806) 


WAR AND PEACE 


A plea for peace, however ill-considered and untimely it may 
seem to the guardians of such abstractions as national ‘‘honour’? 
and ‘‘prestige,’’ is always moving, and Fox's noble appeal for 
peace between England and France during the Napoleonic 
Wars is one of the most effective specimens of its kind. On 
February 3, 1800, the House of Commons might have voted 
against the continuance of the war, Napoleon having made over- 
tures of peace to Great Britain. Instead, the offer was turned 
down by the Government and the documents relating to it and 
to its rejection having been laid before the House, the Commons 
moved an address of thanks to the King for the message he had 
sent with the papers, along with the assurance that they were 
prepared to carry on thewar. Late that same night Fox made the 
following speech in opposition to the motion. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


AT SO LATE AN HOUR OF THE NIGHT I AM SURE 


you will do me the justice to believe that I do not mean 
to go at length into the discussion of this great question. 
Exhausted as the attention of the House must be, and unac- 
customed as I have been of late to attend in my place, nothing 
but a deep sense of my duty could have induced me to trouble 
you at all, and particularly to request your indulgence at such 
an hour, Sir, my hon. and learned friend has truly said that 
the present is a new era in the war. The right hon, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer feels the justice of the remark; 
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for by travelling back to the commencement of the war, and 
referring to all the topics and arguments which he has so 
often and so successfully urged to the House, and by which he 
has drawn them on to the support of his measures, he is forced 
to acknowledge that, at the end of a seven years’ conflict, 
we are come but to a new era in the war, at which he thinks 
it necessary only to press all his former arguments to induce 
us to persevere. All the topics which have so often misled 
us—all the reasoning which has so invariably failed—all the 
lofty predictions which have so constantly been falsified by 
events—all the hopes which have anwsed the sanguine, and 
all the assurances of the distress and weakness of the enemy 
which have satisfied the unthinking, are again enumerated 
and advanced as arguments for our continuing the war. 
What! at the end of seven years of the most burdensome and 
the most calamitous struggle that this country was ever 
engaged in, are we again tebe amused with notions of finance 
and calculations of the exhausted resources of the enemy as 

und of confidence and of hope? Gracious God! Were 
we not told, five years ago, that France was not only on the 
brink, but that she was actually in the gulf of bankruptcy? 
Were we not told, as an unanswerable argument against treat- 
ing, that she could not hold out another campaign—that 
nothing but peace could save her—that she wanted only time 
to recruit her exhausted finances—that to grant her repose 
was to grant her the means of again molesting this country, 
and that we had nothing to do but persevere for a short time, 
in order to save ourselves from the consequences of her ambi- 
tion and her Jacobinism? What! after having gone on from 
year to year upon assurances like these, and after having seen 
the repeated refutations of every prediction, are we again to 
be seriously told that we have the same prospect of success 
on the same identical grounds? And without any other argu- 
ment or security, are we invited, at this new era of the war, 
to carry it on upon principles which, if adopted, may make it 
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eternal? If the right hon. gentleman shall succeed in prevailing 
on Parliament and the country to adopt the principles which 
he has advanced this night, I see no possible termination to the 
contest. No man can see an end to it; and upon the assur- 
ances and predictions which have so uniformly failed, are we 
called upon, not merely to refuse all negotiation, but to 
countenance principles and views as distant from wisdom 
and justice as they are in their nature wild and impracticable, 

I must lament, Sir, in common with every friend of peace, 
the harsh and unconciliating language which ministers have 
held towards the French, and which they have even made use 
of in their answer to a respectful offer of negotiation. Such 
language has ever been considered as extremely unwise, and 
has ever been reprobated by diplomatic men. I remember 
with pleasure the terms in which Lord Malmesbury at Paris, in 
the year 1796, replied to expressions of this sort used by M. de 
la Croix. He justly said, ‘‘that offensive and injurious insinua- 
tions were only calculated to throw new obstacles in the way of 
accommodation, and that it was not by revolting reproaches, 
nor by reciprocal invective, that a sincere wish to accomplish 
the great work of pacification could be evinced.”’ Nothing 
could be more proper nor more wise than this language ; and 
such ought ever to be the tone and conduct of men entrusted 
with the very important task of treating with an hostile nation. 
Being a sincere friend of peace, I must say with Lord Malmes- 
bury, that it is not by reproaches and by invective that we can 
hope for a reconciliation ; and 1 am convinced in my own mind 
that I speak the sense of this House, and of a majority of the 
people of this country, when I lament that any unnecessary 
recriminations should be flung out by which obstacles are 
put in the way of pacification. | believe that it is the prevailing 
sentiment of the people that we ought to abstain from harsh 
and insulting language; and in common with them I must 
lament that both in the papers of Lord Grenville, and in the 
speeches of this night, such licence has been given to the 
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invective and reproach. For the same reason I must lament 
that the right hon. gentleman has thought proper to go at such 
length, and with such severity of minute investigation, into 
all the early circumstances of the war, which, whatever they 
were, are nothing to the present purpose, and ought not to 
influence the present feelings of the House. 

I certainly shall not follow him into all the minute detail, 
though I do not agree with him in many of his assertions. I 
do not know what impression his narrative may make on other 
gentlemen ; but I will tell him, fairly and candidly, he has not 
convinced me. I continue to think, and until I see better 
grounds for changing my opinion than any that the right hon, 
gentleman has this night produced, I shall continue to think 
and to say, plainly and explicitly, that this country was the 
aggressor in the war, But with regard to Austria and Prussia 
—is there a man who for one moment can dispute that they 
were the aggressors? . . . 

I really, Sir, cannot think it necessary to follow the right 
hon. gentleman into all the minute details which he Ti 
thought proper to give us respecting the first aggression; but 
that Austria and Prussia were the aggressors not a man in any 
country, who has ever given himself the trouble to think at all 
on the subject, can doubt. Nothing could be more hostile 
than their whole proceedings. Did they not declare to France 
that it was their internal concerns, not their external proceed- 
ings, which provoked them to confederate against her? Look 
back to the proclamations with which they set out. Read 
the declarations which they made themselves to justify their 
appeal to arms. They did not pretend to fear their ambition, 
their conquests, their troubling their neighbours; but they 
accused them of new-modelling their own government. They 
said nothing of their aggressions abroad; they spoke only of 
their clubs and societies at Paris. 

Sir, in all this I am not justifying the French—I am not 
striving to absolve them from blame, either in their internal or 
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external policy, I think, on the contrary, that their successive 
rulers have been as bad and as execrable, in various instances, 
as any of the most despotic and unprincipled governments that 
the world ever saw. I think it impossible, Sir, that it should 
have been otherwise, It was not to be expected that the 
French, when once engaged in foreign wars, should not 
endeavour to spread destruction around them, and to form 
plans of aggrandisement and plunder on every side. Men 
bred in the school of the House of Bourbon could not be 
expected to act otherwise. They could not have lived so 
long under their ancient masters without imbibing the restless 
ambition, the perfidy, and the insatiable spirit of the race. 
They have imitated the practice of their great prototype, and 
through their whole career of mischief and of crimes have done 
no more than servilely trace the steps of their own Louis XIV. 
If they have overrun countries and ravaged them, they have 
done it upon Bourbon principles. If they have ruined and 
dethroned sovereigns, it is entirely after the Bourbon manner. 
If they have even fraternised with the people of foreign 
countries, and pretended to make their cause their own, they 
have only faithfully followed the Bourbon example. They have 
constantly had Louis, the grand monarque, in their eye. But 
it may be said that this example was long ago, and that we 
ought not to refer to a period so distant. True, it is a distant 
period as applied to the man, but not so to the principle. 
The principle was never extinct; nor has its operation been 
suspended in France, except, perhaps, for a short interval 
during the administration of Cardinal Fleury; and my com- 
plaint against the republic of France is, not that she has 
generated new crimes, not that she has promulgated new 
mischief, but that she has adopted and acted upon the 
principles which have been so fatal to Europe under the 
practice of the House of Bourbon, It is said that wherever the 
French have gone, they have introduced revolution; that they 
have sought for the means of disturbing neighbouring states, 
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and have not been content with mere conquest. What is this 
but adopting the ingenious scheme of Louis XIV? He was 
not content with merely overrunning a state;—whenever he 
came into a new territory he established what he called his 
Chamber of Claims; a most convenient device, by which he 
inquired whether the conquered country or province had any 
dormant or disputed claims, any cause of complaint, any 
unsettled demand upon any other state or province—upon 
which he might wage war upon such state, thereby discover 
again ground for new devastation, and gratify his ambition by 
new acquisitions. What have the republicans done more 
atrocious, more Jacobinical, than this? Louis went to 
war with Holland. His pretext was that Holland had not 
treated him with sufficient respect ;—a very just and proper 
cause for war indeed! . . . 

I have already said, and I repeat it, that the conduct of the 
French to foreign nations cannot be justified. They have given 
great cause of offence, but certainly not to all countries alike. 
The right hon. gentlemen opposite to me have made an indis- 
criminate catalogue of all the countries which the French have 
offended, and, in their eagerness to throw odium on the nation, 
have taken no pains to investigate the sources of their several 
quarrels. J will not detain the House by entering into the long 
detail which has been given of their aggressions and their 
violences; but let me mention Sardinia as one instance which 
has been strongly insisted upon. Did the French attack 
Sardinia when at peace with them? No such thing, The 
King of Sardinia had accepted of a subsidy from Great Britain; 
and Sardinia was, to all intents and purposes, a belligerent 
power. Several other instances might be mentioned; but 
though perhaps in the majority of instances the French may 
be unjustifiable, is this the moment for us to dwell upon these 
enormities—to waste our time and inflame our passions by 
recriminating upon each other? There is no end to such a 
war. I have somewhere read, I think in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
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History of the World, of a most bloody and fatal battle which 
was fought by two opposite armies, in which almost all the 
combatants on both sides were killed, “‘because,’’ says the 
historian, ‘‘though they had offensive weapons on both sides, 
they had none for defence.”” So, in this war of words, if we are 
to use only offensive weapons, if we are to indulge only in 
invective and abuse, the contest must be eternal. If this war of 
reproach and invective is to be countenanced, may not the 
French with equal reason complain of the outrages and the 
horrors committed by the powers opposed to them? If we 
must not treat with the French on account of the iniquity of 
their former transactions, ought we not to be as scrupulous 
of connecting ourselves with other powers equally criminal? 
Surely, Sir, if we must be thus rigid in scrutinising the conduct 
of an enemy, we ought to be equally careful in not committing 
our honour and our safety with an ally who has manifested the 
same want of respect for the rights of other nations. Surely, if 
it is material to know the character of a power with whom you 
are only about to treat for peace, it is more material to know 
the character of allies, with whom you are about to enter into 
the closest connection of friendship, and for whose exertions 
you are about to pay. 

Now, Sir, what was the conduct of your own allics to 
Poland? Is there a single atrocity of the French in Italy, in 
Switzerland, in Egypt if you please, more unprincipled and 
inhuman than that of Russia, Austria, and Prussia in Poland? 
What has there been in the conduct of the French to foreign 
powers; what in the violation of solemn treaties; what in 
the plunder, devastation, and dismemberment of unoffending 
countries; what in the horrors and murders perpetrated upon 
the subdued victims of their rage in any district which they 
have overrun, worse than the conduct of those three great 
powers in the miserable, devoted and trampled-on kingdom of 
Poland, and who have been, or are, our allies in this war for 
religion, social order, and the rights of nations? ‘‘Oh! but we 
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regretted the partition of Poland!’’ Yes, regretted! you 
regretted the violence, and that is all you did. You united 
yourselves with the actors; you, in fact, by your acquiescence, 
confirmed the atrocity. But they are your allies; and though 
they overran and divided Poland, there was nothing, a 
in the manner of doing it which stamped it with peculiar 
infamy and disgrace. The hero of Poland, perhaps, was 
merciful and mild, He was ‘‘as much superior to Buonaparte 
in bravery, and in the discipline which he maintained, as he 
‘was superior in virtue and humanity! He was animated by the 
purest principles of Christianity, and was restrained in his 
career by the benevolent precepts which it inculcates.’? Was 
he? Let unfortunate Warsaw, and the miserable inhabitants of 
the suburb of Praga in particular, tell! What do we under- 
stand to have been the conduct of this magnanimous hero, with 
whom, it seems, Buonaparte is not to be compared? He 
entered the suburb of Praga, the most populous suburb of 
Warsaw ; and there he let his soldiery loose on the miserable, 
unarmed and unresisting people! Men, women and children, 
nay, infants at the breast, were doomed to one indiscriminate 
massacre! Thousands of them were inhumanly, wantonly 
butchered! And for what ? Because they had dared to join in 
a wish to meliorate their own condition as a people, and to 
improve their constitution, which had been confessed by their 
own sovereign to be in want of amendment. And such is the 
hero upon whom the cause of “‘religion and social order’’ is to 
repose! And such is the man whom we praise for his aa 
and his virtue, and whom we hold out as our boast and our 
dependence, while the conduct of Buonaparte unfits him to 
be even treated with as an enemy! . . . 

“It is not the interest of Buonaparte,”’ it seems, ‘‘sincerely 
to enter into a negotiation, or, if he should even make peace, 
sincerely to keep it.’? But how are we to decide upon his 
sincerity? By refusing to treat with him? Surely if we mean 
to discover his sincerity, we ought to hear the propositions 
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which he desires to make. ‘‘But peace would be unfriendly 
to his system of military despotism."’ Sir, I hear a great deal 
about the short-lived nature of military despotism. I wish the 
history of the world would bear gentlemen out in this descrip- 
tion of military despotism. Was not the government erected 
by Augustus Czsar a military despotism? and yet it endured for 
six or seven hundred years, Military despotism, unfortunately, 
is too likely in its nature to be permanent, and it is not true 
that it depends on the life of the first usurper. Though half the 
Roman emperors were murdered, yet the military despotism 
went on; and so it would be, I fear, in France. If Buonaparte 
should disappear from the scene, to make room, perhaps, for 
a Berthier, or any other general, what difference would that 
make jin the quality of French despotism or in our relation to 
the country? We may as safely treat with a Buonaparte or 
with any of his successors, be they who they may, as we could 
with a Louis XVI, a Louis XVII, or a Louis XVIII. There is no 
difference but in the name. Where the power essentially 
resides, thither we ought to go for peace. 

But, Sir, if we are to reason on the fact, I should think that 
it is the interest of Buonaparte to make peace. A lover of 
military glory, as that general must necessarily be, may he not 
think that his measure of glory is full—that it may be tarnished 
by a reverse of fortune, and can hardly be increased by any 
new laurels? He must feel that, in the situation to which he 
is now raised, he can no longer depend on his own fortune, his 
own genius, and his own talents, for a continuance of his 
success; he must be under the necessity of employing other 
pols whose misconduct or incapacity might endanger 

is power, or whose triumphs even might affect the interest 
which he holds in the opinion of the French. Peace, then, 
would secure to him what he has achieved, and fix the incon- 
stancy of fortune. But this will not be his only motive. He 
must see that France also requires a respite—a breathing 
interval to recruit her wasted strength. To procure her this 
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respite would be, perhaps, the attainment of more solid glory, 
as well as the means of acquiring more solid power, than 
anything which he can hope to gain from arms and from the 
proudest triumphs. May he not then be zealous to gain this 
fame, the only species of fame, perhaps, that is worth acquir- 
ing? Nay, granting that his soul may still burn with the thirst 
of military exploits, is it not likely that he is earnestly disposed 
to yield to the feelings of the French people and to consolidate 
his power by consulting their interests? I have a right to 
argue in this way, when suppositions of his insincerity are 
reasoned upon on the other side. Sir, these aspersions are, 
in truth, always idle, and even mischievous. I have been too 
long accustomed to hear imputations and calumnies thrown out 
upon great and honourable characters to be much influenced 
by them, My learned friend has paid this night a most just, 
deserved and honourable tribute of applause to the memory of 
that great and unparalleled character who has been so recently 
lost to the world. J must, like him, beg leave to dwell a 
moment on the venerable George Washington, though I know 
that it is impossible for me to bestow anything like adequate 
praise on a character which gave us, more than any other 
human being, the example of a perfect man; yet, good, great 
and unexampled as General Washington was, I can remember 
the time when he was not better spoken of in this House than 
Buonaparte is now. The right hon. gentleman who opened 
this debate [dr. Dundas] may remember in what terms of 
disdain, of virulence, and even of contempt, General Washing- 
ton was spoken of by gentlemen on that side of the House, 
Does he not recollect with what marks of indignation any 
member was stigmatised as an enemy to his country who 
mentioned with common respect the name of General 
Washington? If a negotiation had then been proposed to be 
opened with that great man, what would have been said? 
“Would you treat with a rebel, a traitor! What an example 
would you not give by such an act!””_ I do not know whether 
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the right hon. gentleman may not yet possess some of his old 
prejudices on the subject. I hope not. I hope by this time we 
are all convinced that a republican government, like that of 
America, may exist without danger or injury to social order or 
to established monarchies. They have happily shown that they 
can maintain the relations of peace and amity with other 
states: they have shown, too, that they are alive to the feelings 
of honour; but they do not lose sight of plain good sense and 
discretion. They have not refused to negotiate with the 
French, and they have accordingly the hopes of a speedy 
termination of every difference. We cry up their conduct, but 
we do not imitate it. At the beginning of the struggle we were 
told that the French were setting up a set of wild and impractic- 
able theories, and that we ought not to be misled by them—we 
could not grapple with theories. Now we are told that we 
must not treat, because, out of the lottery, Buonaparte has 
drawn such a prize as military despotism, 1s military despot- 
ism a theory? One would think that that is one of the practical 
things which ministers might understand, and to which they 
would have no particular objection. But what is our present 
conduct founded on but a theory, and that a most wild and 
ridiculous theory? What are we fighting for? Not for a 
principle; not for security; not for conquest even; but mercly 
for an experiment and a speculation, to discover whether a 
gentleman at Paris may not turn out a better man than we now 
take him to be. 

My hon. friend [Mr. Whitbread] has been censured for an 
opinion which he gave, and I think justly, that the change of 
property in France since the revolution must form an almost 
insurmountable barrier to the return of the ancient proprietors. 
“‘No such thing,”’ says the right hon. gentleman ; ‘‘nothing can 
be more easy. Property is depreciated to such a degree, that 
the purchasers would easily be brought to restore the estates.”” 
I very much differ from him in this idea. It is the character of 
every such convulsion as that which has ravaged France, that 
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an infinite and indescribable load of misery is inflicted upon 
private families. The heart sickens at the recital of the sorrows 
which it engenders. No revolution implied, though it may 
have occasioned, a total change of property, The restoration 
of the Bourbons does imply it; and there is the difference. 
There is no doubt but that if the noble families had foreseen 
the duration and the extent of the evils which were to fall 
upon their heads they would have taken a very different line 
of conduct, But they unfortunately flew from their country. 
The King and his advisers sought foreign aid. A confederacy 
was formed to restore them by military force; and as a means 
of resisting this combination, the estates of the fugitives were 
confiscated and sold. However compassion may deplore the 
case, it cannot be said that the thing is unprecedented. The 
people have aa resorted to such means of defence. Now 
the question is, how this property is to be got out of their 
hands? If it be true, as 1 have heard, that the purchasers of 
national and forfeited estates amount to one million five 
hundred thousand persons, I see no hope of their being forced 
to deliver up their property; nor do I even know that they 
ought. I question the policy, even if the thing were practic- 
able; but I assert that such a body of new proprietors forms 
an insurmountable barrier to the restoration of the ancient 
order of things. Never was a revolution consolidated by 
a pledge so strong. 

But, as if this were not of itself sufficient, Louis XVIII from 
his retirement at Mittau puts forth a manifesto, in which he 
assures the friends of his house that he is about to come back 
with all the powers that formerly belonged to his family. He 
does not promise to the people a Constitution which may tend 
to conciliate; but, stating that he is to come with all the ancien 
régime, they would naturally attach to it its proper appendages 
of bastilles, lettres de cachet, gabelle, etc. And the noblesse, 
for whom this proclamation was peculiarly conceived, would 
also naturally feel that if the monarch was to be restored to all 
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his privileges, they surely were to be reinstated in their 
estates without a compensation to the purchasers. Is this 
likely to make the people wish for a restoration of loyalty? 
I have no doubt that there may be a number of Chouans in 
France, though I am persuaded that little dependence is to be 
placed on their efforts. There may be a number of people 
dispersed over France, and particularly in certain provinces, 
who may retain a degree of attachment to Royalty ; and how the 
Government will contrive to compromise with that spirit I 
know not. I suspect, however, that Buonaparte will try; his 
efforts will be turned to that object; and, if we may believe 
report, he has succeeded to a considerable degree. He will 
naturally call to his recollection the precedent which the 
history of France itself will furnish. The once formidable 
insurrection of the Huguenots was completely stifled and the 
party conciliated by the policy of Henry IV, who gave them 
such privileges and raised them so high in the Government as 
to make some persons apprehend danger therefrom to the 
unity of the empire. Nor will the French be likely to forget 
the revocation of the edict—one of the memorable acts of 
the House of Bourbon—an act which was never surpassed in 
atrocity, injustice and impolicy, by anything that has disgraced 
Jacobinism. If Buonaparte shall attempt some similar arrange- 
ment to that of Henry IV with the Chouans who will say that 
he is likely to fail? He will meet with no great obstacle to 
success from the influence which our ministers have estab- 
lished with the chiefs, or in the attachment and dependence 
which they have on our protection; for what has the right hon. 
gentleman told him, in stating the contingencies in which he 
will treat with Buonaparte? He will excite a rebellion in 
France—he will give support to the Chouans, if they can stand 
their ground ; but he will not make common cause with them ; 
for unless they can depose Buonaparte, send him into banish- 
ment, or execute him, he will abandon the Chouans, and 
treat with this very man, whom he describes as holding the 
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reins and wielding the powers of France for purposes of 
unexampled barbarity. 

Sir, I wish the atrocities of which we hear so much, and 
which I abhor as much as any man, were indeed unexampled. 
I fear that they do not belong exclusively to the French, 
When the right hon. gentleman speaks of the extraordinary 
successes of the last campaign, he does not mention the horrors 
by which some of those successes were accompanied. Naples, 
for instance, has been, among others, what is called ‘‘deliv- 
ered”’; and yet, if I am rightly informed, it has been stained 
and polluted by murders so ferocious, and by cruelties of 
every kind so abhorrent, that the heart shudders at the recital. 
It has been said, not only that the miserable victims of the 
rage and brutality of the fanatics were savagely murdered, but 
that, in many instances, their flesh was eaten and devoured 
by the cannibals who are the advocates and the instruments of 
social order! Nay, England is not totally exempt from 
reproach, if the rumours which are circulated be true. I will 
mention a fact to give ministers the opportunity, if it be false, 
of wiping away the stain that it must otherwise fix on the 
British name. It is said that a party of the republican inhabi- 
tants of Naples took shelter in the fortress of the Castel de 
Uova. They were besieged by a detachment from the Royal 
Army, to whom they refused to surrender; but demanded that 
a British officer should be brought forward, and to him they 
capitulated, They made terms with him under the sanction of 
the British name. It was agreed that their persons and 
property should be safe, and that they should be conveyed to 
Toulon. They were accordingly put on board a vessel; but 
before they sailed their property was confiscated, numbers of 
them taken out, thrown into dungeons, and some of them, I 
understand, notwithstanding the British guarantee, actually 
executed, 

Where then, Sir, is this war, which on every side is pregnant 
with such horrors, to be carried? Where is it to stop? Not 
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till you establish the House of Bourbon! And this you cherish 
the hope of doing, because you have had a successful campaign: 
Why, Sir, before this you have had a successful campaign. The 
situation of the allies, with all they have gained, is surely not 
to be compared now to what it was when you had taken Valen- 
ciennes, Quesnoy, Condé, etc., which induced some gentle- 
men in this House to prepare themselves for a march to Paris. 
With all that you have gained, you surely will not say that 
the prospect is brighter now than it was then. What have 
you gained but the recovery of a part of what you before lost? 
One campaign is successful to you—another to them; and in 
this way, animated by the vindictive passions of revenge, 
hatred and rancour, which are infinitely more flagitious even 
than those of ambition and the thirst of power, you may go on 
for ever; as, with such black incentives, I see no end to human 
misery. And all this without an intelligible motive, all this 
because you may gain a better peace a year or two hence! So 
that we are called upon to go on merely as a speculation. We 
must keep Buonaparte for some time longer at war, as a state 
of probation. Gracious God, Sir, is war a state of probation? 
Is peace a rash system? Is it dangerous for nations to live in 
amity with each other? Is your vigilance, your policy, your 
common powers of observation, to be extinguished by putting 
an end to the horrors of war? Cannot this state of probation 
be as well undergone without adding to the catalogue of human 
sufferings? ‘‘But we must pause!’” What! must the bowels 
of Great Britain be torn out—her best blood be spilt—her 
treasure wasted—that you may make an experiment? Put 
eer uert ina that you would put yourselves—in the field of 

attle, and learn to judge of the sort of horrors that you excite. 
In former wars a man might at least have some feeling, some 
interest, that served to balance in his mind the impressions 
which a scene of carnage and of death must inflict. If a man 
had been present at the Battle of Blenheim, for instance, and 
had inquired the motive of the battle, there was not a soldier 
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engaged who could not have satisfied his curiosity, and even 
perhaps allayed his feelings—they were fighting to repress the 
uncontrolled ambition of the grand monarque. But if a man 
were present now at a field of slaughter, and were to inquire 
for what they are fighting —‘‘Fighting!’’ would be the answer; 
“‘they are not fighting, they are pausing.”’ ‘Why is that man 
expiring? Why is that other writhing with agony? What 
means this implacable fury?’' The answer must be, ‘‘You are 
quite wrong, Sir; you deceive yourself—they are not fighting 
—1do not disturb them—they are merely pausing!—this man 
is not expiring with agony—that man is not dead—he is only 
pausing! Lord help you, Sir! they are not angry with one 
another; they have now no cause of quarre]—but their country 
thinks that there should be a pause. All that you see, Sir, is 
nothing like fighting—there is no harm, nor cruelty, nor 
bloodshed in it whatever—it is nothing more than a political 
pause!—it is merely to try an experiment—to see whether 
Buonaparte will not behave himself better than heretofore ; 
and in the meantime we have agreed to a pause, in pure friend- 
ship!’ And is this the way, Sir, that you are to show your- 
selves the advocates of order? You take up a system calculated 
to uncivilize the world, to destroy order, to trample on 
religion, to stifle in the heart, not merely the generosity of 
noble sentiment, but the affections of social nature ; and in the 
prosecution of this system you spread terror and devastation 
all around you, 

Sir, Ehave done. I have told you my opinion. I think you 
ought to have given a civil, clear and explicit answer to the 
overture which was fairly and handsomely made you. If you 
were desirous that the negotiation should have included all 
your allies, as the means of bringing about a general peace, you 
should have told Buonaparte so; but I believe you were afraid 
of his agreeing to the proposal. You took that method before. 
“Ay, but,’’ you say, “‘the people were anxious for peace in 
1797.”’ I say they are friends to peace now; and I am con- 
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fident that you will one day own it. Believe me, they are 
friends to peace; although, by the laws which you have made 
restraining the expression of the sense of the people, public 
opinion cannot now be heard as loudly and unequivocally as 
heretofore. But 1 will not go into the internal state of this 
country. It is too afflicting to the heart to see the strides 
which have been made, by means of, and under the miserable 
pretext of this war, against liberty of every kind, both of speech 
and of writing; and to observe in another kingdom the rapid 
approaches to that military despotism which we affect to make 
an argument against peace. I know, Sir, that public opinion, 
if it could be collected, would be for peace, as much now as 
in 1797, and I know that it is only by public opinion—not by 
a sense of their duty—not by the inclination of their minds— 
that ministers will be brought, if ever, to give us peace. 1 
conclude, Sir, with repeating what I said rd ie Task for no 
gentleman’s vote who would have reprobated the compliance 
of ministers with the proposition of the French Government ; 
I ask for no gentleman’s support to-night who would have 
voted against ministers, if they had come down and proposed 
to enter into a negotiation with the French; but I have a right 
to ask—I know that, in honour, in consistency, in conscience, 
Thave a right to expect the vote of every gentleman who would 
have voted with ministers in an address to His Majesty 
diametrically opposite to the motion of this night. 


William Conyngham Plunket, 
ist Baron Plunket 


(1764-1854) 


SPEECH FOR THE PROSECUTION 


This short extract from Plunket’s final speech for the prosecution 
in the trial of Robert Emmet on September 19, 1803, in Dublin, 
is not so much intended as a specimen of his remarkable 
eloquence as an introduction to Emmet’s speech which is printed 
in the following pages. Plunket, who afterwards became Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, has been accused of prosecuting Emmet 
with undue harshness and venom. There is no foundation for 
this. The leading characteristics of Plunket’s speeches were, 
according to Lord Sumner, ‘‘Conviction rather than passion, 
close and comprehensive reasoning rather than oppeals to 
sentiment, a lofty range of thought and a copious and polished 
expression”? 


GENTLEMEN, 
WHY DO I STATE THESE FACTS? IS IT TO SHOW 
that the Government need not be vigilant, or that our gallant 
countrymen should relax in their exertions? By no means; 
but to induce the miserable victims who have been misled by 
those phantoms of revolutionary delusion, to show them, that 
they ought to lose no time in abandoning a cause which cannot 
protect itself, and exposes them to destruction, and to 
adhere to the peaceful and secure habits of honest industry. 
If they knew it, they have no reason to repine at their lot. 
Providence is not so unkind to them in casting them in that 
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humble walk in which they are placed. Let them obey the 
law and cultivate religion, and worship their God in their own 
way. They may prosecute their labour in peace and tran- 
quillity ; they need not envy the higher ranks of life, but may 
look with pity upon that vicious despot who watches with the 
sleepless eye of disquieting ambition, and sits a wretched 
usurper trembling upon the Throne of the Bourbons. But I 
do not wish to awaken any remorse, except such as may be 
salutary to himself and the country, in the mind of the prisoner, 
But when he reflects, that he has stooped from the honourable 
situation in which his birth, talents and his education placed 
him, to debauch the minds of the lower orders of ignorant men 
with the phantoms of liberty and equality, he must feel that 
it was an unworthy use of his talents; he should feel remorse 
for the consequences which ensued, grievous to humanity and 
virtue, and should endeavour to cee all the atonement he 
can, by employing the little time which remains for him in 
endeavouring to undeceive them, 

Liberty and equality are dangerous names to make use of; 
if properly understood, they mean enjoyment of personal 
freedom under the equal protection of the laws; and a genuine 
Jove of liberty inculcates a friendship for our friends, our 
King and country—a reverence for their lives, an anxiety for 
their safety; a feeling which advances from private to public 
life, until it expands and swells into the more dignified name 
of philanthropy and philosophy. But in the cant of modern 
philosophy, these affections which form the ennobling distinc- 
tions of man’s nature are all thrown aside; all the vices of his 
character are made the instrument of moral good—an abstract 
quantity of vice may produce a certain quantity of moral good. 
To a man whose principles are thus poisoned and his judgment 
perverted the most flagitious crimes lose their names; robbery 
and murder become moral good. He is taught not to startle at 
putting to death a fellow-creature, if it be represented as 
a mode of contributing to the good of all. In pursuit of those 
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phantoms and chimeras of the brain, they abolish feelings and 
instincts, which God and Nature have planted in our hearts 
for the good of human kind, Thus by the printed plan for the 
establishment of liberty and a free republic, murder is pro- 
hibited and proscribed; and yet you heard how this caution 
against excesses was followed up by the recital of every 
grievance that ever existed, and which could excite every bad 
feeling of the heart, the most vengeful cruelty and insatiate 
thirst of blood. 

Gentlemen, I am anxious to suppose that the mind of the 
prisoner recoiled at the scenes of murder which he witnessed, 
and { mention one circumstance with satisfaction; it appears 
he saved the life of Farrell; and may the recollection of that 
one good action cheer him in his last moments! But though 
he may not have planned individual murders, that is no excuse 
to justify his embarking in treason, which must be followed 
by every species of crimes. It is supported by the rabble of 
the country, while the rank, the wealth and the power of the 
country are opposed to it. Let loose the rabble of the country 
from the salutary restraints of the law, and who can take upon 
him to limit their barbarities?_ Who can say, he will disturb 
the peace of the world and rule it when wildest? Let loose 
the winds of heaven, and what power Jess than omnipotent 
can control them? So it is with the rabble; Jet them loose, 
and who can restrain them? What claim, then, can the 
prisoner have upon the compassion of a jury, because, in the 
general destruction which his schemes necessarily produce, 
he did not meditate individual murder? In the short space 
of a quarter of an hour, what a scene of blood and horror was 
exhibited! I trust that the blood which has been shed in the 
streets of Dublin upon that night, and since upon the scaffold, 
and which may hereafter be shed, will not be visited upon the 
head of the prisoner. It is not for me to say what are the 
limits of the mercy of God, or what a sincere repentance of 
those crimes may effect; but I do say, that if this unfortunate 
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young gentleman retains any of the seeds of humanity in his 
heart, or possesses any of those qualities which a virtuous 
education in a liberal seminary must have planted in his bosom, 
he will make an atonement to his God and his country, by 
employing whatever time remains to him in warning his 
deluded countrymen from persevering in their schemes. 
Much blood has been shed, and he perhaps would have been 
immolated by his followers if he had succeeded. They are a 
bloodthirsty crew, incapable of listening to the voice of 
reason, and equally incapable of obtaining rational freedom, 
if it were wanting in this country, as they are of enjoying it. 
They imbrue their hands in the most sacred blood of the 
country, and yet they call upon God to prosper their cause, 
as it is just!—But as it is atrocious, wicked and abominable, 
I most devoutly invoke that God to confound and overwhelm it. 


Robert Emmet 


(1778-1803) 


IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


Robert Emmet was hanged on Scptember 20, 1803, in Dublin, 
on a charge of high treason, for which he had been tried and 
found guilty the previous day before a special commission 
presided over by Lord Norbury. His crime was that of attempt- 
ing to Iead the rabble in a sccond rebellion afier the grim 
agrarian rising of 1798 and of enlisting the help of France 
in the attempt. The impassioned speech he made at the 
conclusion of his trial is printed below and it should be 
compared with the one made by Roger Casement in almost 
exactly parallel circumstances. The main difference in 
Emmet’s case is that his fate was suffused with romance on 
account of his youth and his love for Sarah Curran, Thomas 
Moore, the poet, who was at Trinity College, Dublin, with 
Emmet, observed that his oratory was of ‘‘the loftiest and most 
stirring’? kind. Emmet’s death, incidentally, inspired some of 
the finest of Moore’s Irish Melodies, including the one addressed 
to Sarah Curran: ‘‘She is far from the land where her young 
hero sleeps.” 


My Lorps, 


1 AM ASKED WHAT I HAVE TO SAY WHY SENTENCE 


of death should not be pronounced on me, according to law. 
Ihave nothing to say that can alter your predetermination, nor 
that it will become me to say, with any view to the mitigation 
of that sentence which you are to pronounce, and I must 
abide by. But I have that to say which interests me more 
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much to say why my reputation should be rescued from the 
load of false accusation and calumny which has been cast upon 
it. Ido not imagine that, seated where you are, your mind 
can be so free from prejudice as to receive the least impression 
from what I am going to utter. I have no hopes that I can 
anchor my character in the breast of a court constituted and 
trammelled as this is. 1 only wish—and that is the utmost that 
1 expect—that your lordships may suffer it to float down your 
memories untainted by the foul breath of prejudice, until it 
finds some more hospitable harbour to shelter it from the 
storms by which it is buffeted. Were I only to suffer death, 
after being adjudged guilty by your tribunal, I should bow in 
silence, and meet the fate that awaits me without a murmur ; but 
the sentence of the law which delivers my body to the execu- 
tioner will, through the ministry of the law, labour in its 
own vindication to consign my character to obloquy ; for there 
must be guilt somewhere; whether in the sentence of the 
court, or in the catastrophe, time must determine, A man in 
my situation has not only to encounter the difficulties of 
fortune, and the force of power over minds which it has 
corrupted or subjugated, but the difficulties of established 
prejudice. The man dies, but his memory lives, That mine 
may not perish, that it may live in the respect of my country- 
men, I seize upon this opportunity to vindicate myself from 
some of the charges alleged against me. When my spirit shall 
be wafted to a more friendly port—when my shade shall 
have joined the bands of those martyred heroes who have shed 
their blood on the scaffold and in the field, in the defence of 
their country and of virtuc, this is my hope: I wish that my 
memory and my name may animate those who survive me, 
while I look down with complacency on the destruction of 
that perfidious Government which upholds its domination by 
blasphemy of the Most High; which displays its power over 
man as over the beasts of the forest; which sets man upon his 
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brother, and lifts his hand, in the name of God, against the 
throat of his fellow who believes or doubts a little more or 
a little less than the Government standard—a Government 
which is steeled to barbarity by the cries of the orphans and 
the tears of the widows it has made. 

I appeal to the immaculate God—I swear by the throne of 
Heaven, before which I must shortly appear—by the blood of 
the murdered patriots who have gone before me—that my 
conduct has been, through all this peril, and through all my 
purposes, governed only by the conviction which I have 
uttered, and by no other view than that of the emancipation of 
my country from the super-inhuman oppression under which 
she has so long and too patiently travailed; and I confidently 
hope that, wild and chimerical as it may appear, there is 
still union and strength in Ireland to accomplish this noblest 
of enterprises, Of this I speak with the confidence of intimate 
knowledge, and with the consolation that appertains to that 
confidence, Think not, my lords, I say this for the petty 
gratification of giving you a transitory uneasiness. A man who 
never yet raised his voice to assert a lie will not hazard his 
character with posterity by asserting a falsehood on a subject 
so important to his country, and on an occasion like this. Yes, 
my lords, a man who does not wish to have his epitaph 
written until his country is liberated will not leave a weapon 
in the power of envy, or a pretence to impeach the probity 
which he means to preserve, even in the grave to which tyranny 
consigns him. 

Again I say, that what I have spoken was not intended for 
your lordship, whose situation I commiserate rather than envy 
~-my expressions were for my countrymen. If there is a 
true Irishman present, let my last words cheer him in the hour 
of his affliction. 

I have always understood it to be the duty of a judge, when 
a prisoner has been convicted, to pronounce the sentence of 
the law. I have also understood that judges sometimes think 
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it their duty to hear with patience and to speak with humanity ; 
to exhort the victim of the laws, and to offer, with tender 
benignity, their opinions of the motives by which he was 
actuated in the crime of which he was adjudged guilty. That 
ajudge has thought it his duty so to have done, I have no doubt; 
but where is the boasted freedom of your institutions—where 
is the vaunted impartiality, clemency, and mildness of your 
courts of justice, if an unfortunate prisoner, whom your 
policy, and not justice, is about to deliver into the hands of 
the executioner, is not suffered to explain his motives sincerely 
and truly, and to vindicate the principles by which he was 
actuated? My lords, it may be a part of the system of angry 
justice to bow a man’s mind by humiliation to the purposed 
ignominy of the scaffold; but worse to me than the purposed 
shame or the scaffold’s terrors would be the shame of such 
foul and unfounded imputations as have been laid against me 
in this court. You, my lord, are a judge; 1 am the supposed 
culprit. ] am a man; you are a man also. By a revolution of 
power we might change places, though we never could change 
characters, If I stand at the bar of this court and dare not 
vindicate my character, what a farce is your justice! If I 
stand at this bar and dare not vindicate my character, how dare 
you calumniate it? Does the sentence of death, which your 
unhallowed policy inflicts on my body, condemn my tongue 
to silence and my reputation to reproach? Your executioner 
may abridge the period of my existence; but while I exist, 
I shall not forbear to vindicate my character and motives from 
your aspersions; and, as a man, to whom fame is dearer than 
life, I will make the last use of that life in doing justice to that 
reputation which is to live after me, and which is the only 
legacy I can leave to those J honour and love, and for whom I 
am proud to perish. As men, my lords, we must appear 
on the great day at one common tribunal; and it will then 
remain for the Searcher of All Hearts to show a collective 
universe who was engaged in the most virtuous actions, or 
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swayed by the purest motive—my country’s oppressors, 
or- 





Why did your lordships insult me? Or rather, why insult 
justice, in demanding of me why sentence of death should not 
be pronounced against me? I know, my lords, that form 
prescribes that you should ask the question, The form also 
presents the right of answering. This, no doubt, may be 
dispensed with, and so might the whole ceremony of the 
trial, since sentence was already pronounced at the Castle 
before the jury were empanelled. Your lordships are but 
the priests of the oracle, and I insist on the whole of the 
forms. 

lam charged with being an emissary of France. An emissary 
of France! And for what end? It is alleged that I wish to sell 
the independence of my country; and for what end? Was this 
the object of my ambition? And is this the mode by which a 
tribunal of justice reconciles contradiction? No; J am no 
emissary; and my ambition was to hold a place among the 
deliverers of my country, not in power nor in profit, but in the 
glory of the achievement. Sell my country’s independence to 
France! And for what? Was it a change of masters? No, 
but for ambition. O, my country! Was it personal ambition 
that could influence me? Had it been the soul of my actions, 
could I not by my education and fortune, by the rank and 
consideration of my family, have placed myself amongst the 
proudest of your oppressors? My country was my idol! 
To it I sacrificed every selfish, every endearing sentiment; 
and for it I now offer up myself, O God! No, my lords; I 
acted as an Irishman, determined on delivering my country 
from the yoke of a foreign and unrelenting tyranny, and the 
more galling yoke of a domestic faction, which is its joint 
partner and perpetrator in the patricide, from the ignominy 
existing with an exterior of splendour and a conscious 
depravity. It was the wish of my heart to extricate my 
country from this doubly riveted despotism—I wished to place 
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her independence beyond the reach of any power on earth. 
I wished to exalt her to that proud station in the world. 
Connection with France was, indeed, intended, but only as 
far as mutual interest would sanction or require. Were the 
French to assume any authority inconsistent with the purest 
independence, it would be the signal for their destruction. 
We sought their aid—and we sought it as we had assurance we 
should obtain it—as auxiliaries in war, and allies in peace. 
Were the French to come as invaders or enemies, uninvited 
by the wishes of the people, I should oppose them to the 
utmost of my strength. Yes! my countrymen, I should 
advise you to meet them upon the beach with a sword in onc 
hand and a torch in the other. I would meet them with all 
the destructive fury of war. I would animate my countrymen 
to immolate them in their boats, before they had contaminated 
the soil of my country. If they coveted in landing, and if 
forced to retire before superior discipline, 1 would dispute 
every inch of ground, burn every blade of grass, and the last 
entrenchment of liberty should be my grave. What I could 
not do myself, if I ete fall, I should leave as a last charge to 
my countrymen to accomplish ; because I should feel conscious 
that life, any more than death, is unprofitable when a foreign 
nation holds my country in subjection. But it was not as an 
enemy that the succours of France were to land. I looked, 
indeed, for the assistance of France; but I wished to prove 
to France and to the world that Irishmen deserved to be 
assisted; that they were indignant at slavery, and ready to 
assert the independence and liberty of their country. I wished 
to procure for my country the guarantee which Washington 
procured for America; to procure an aid which, by its 
example, would be as important as its valour; disciplined, 
gallant, pregnant with science and experience ; that of a people 
who would perceive the good, and polish the rough points of 
our character. They would come to us as strangers, and leave 
us as friends, after sharing in our perils and elevating our 
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destiny. These were my objects; not to receive new task- 
masters, but to expel old tyrants. it was for these ends I 
sought aid from France; because France, even as an enemy, 
could not be more implacable than the enemy already in the 
bosom of my country. 

Ihave been charged with that importance in the emancipa- 
tion of my country as to be considered the keystone of the 
combination of Irishmen; or as your lordship expressed it, 
“‘the life and blood of the conspiracy.’" You do me honour 
overmuch; you have given to the subaltern all the credit of 
a superior. There are men engaged in this conspiracy who 
are not only superior to me, but even to your own conceptions 
of yourself, my lord—men before the splendour of whose 
genius and virtues 1 should bow with respectful deference, 
and who would think themselves disgraced by shaking your 
blood-stained hand. 

What, my lord, shall you tell me, on the passage to the 
scaffold, which that tyranny (of which you are only the inter- 
mediary executioner) has erected for my murder, that I am 
accountable for all the blood that has been and will be shed 
in this struggle of the oppressed against the oppressor—shall 
you tell me this, and must 1 be so very a slave as not to 
repel it? I do not fear to approach the Omnipotent Judge 
to answer for the conduct of my whole life; and am I to 
be appalled and falsified by a mere remnant of mortality 
here? By you, too; although, if it were possible to collect 
all the innocent blood that you have shed in your unhallowed 
ministry in one great reservoir, your lordship might swim 
in it. 

Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with 
dishonour ; let no man attaint my memory, by believing that 
I could have engaged in any cause but that of my country’s 
liberty and independence; or that I could have become the 
pliant minion of power, in the oppression and misery of my 
country. The proclamation of the provisional Government 
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speaks for our views; no inference can be tortured from it to 
countenance barbarity or debasement at home, or subjection, 
humiliation or treachery from abroad. I would not have 
submitted to a foreign oppressor, for the same reason that J 
would resist the foreign and domestic oppressor. In the dignity 
of freedom, I would have fought upon the threshold of my 
country, and its enemy should enter only by passing over 
my lifeless corpse. And am I, who lived but for my 
country, and who have subjected myself to the dangers 
of the jealous and watchful oppressor, and the bondage 
of the grave, only to give my countrymen their rights, 
and my country her independence—am | to be loaded 
with calumny, and not suffered to resent it? No; God 
forbid! 

If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the con- 
cerns and cares of those who were dear to them in this 
transitory life—O, ever dear and venerated shade of my 
departed father! look down with scrutiny upon the conduct of 
your suffering son, and see if I have, even for a moment, 
deviated from those principles of morality and patriotism 
which it was your care to instil into my youthful mind, and 
for which I am now about to offer up my life. My lords, you 
are impatient for the sacrifice. The blood which you seek is 
not congealed by the artificial terrors which surround your 
victim—it circulates warmly and unruffled through the 
channels which God created for noble purposes, but which 
you are now bent to destroy for purposes so grievous that they 
cry to heaven. Be yet patient! I have but a few more words 
to say—I am going to my cold and silent grave—my lamp of 
life is nearly extinguished—my race is run—the grave opens 
to receive me, and I sink into its bosom. I have but one 
request to ask at my departure from this world; it is—the 
charity of its silence. Let no man write my epitaph; for, as 
no man who knows my motives dares now vindicate them, let 
not prejudice or ignorance asperse them, Let them and me 
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rest in obscurity and peace, and my tomb remain uninscribed, 
and my memory in oblivion, until other times and other men 
can do justice to my character. When my country takes her 

lace among the nations of the earth, then, and not till then, 
tes my epitaph be written. I have done. 


George Canning 


(1770-1827) 


HONOUR VINDICATED 


It would be easy to select a more familiar speech of Canning’s 
than the one, printed here, in which he defended his conduct on 
his Embassy to Lisbon, but none of his speeches illustrates more 
effectively than this triumphant vindication of personal 
honour and integrity his power of cloquent and cogent reasoning. 
On May 6, 1817, Canning was charged in the House of Com- 
mons, on a motion of a Mr. Lambton, ‘‘of a criminal mis- 
application of the public money for the most corrupt private 
purposes.”’ It was alleged that this Embassy to Lisbon, to 
greet the King of Portugal returning from Brazil, was under- 
taken on an unwarrantably extravagant scale and with the 
knowledge that the King had no intention of coming back. 
The charge was, of course, baseless, and when Lambton’s 
motion was put to the vote 270 members out of 366 present 
voted against it, Sir Thomas Ackland observing that ‘‘after 
@ speech so eloquent, which had thrilled through every heart in the 
House, he should have been proud to have been so accused, 
in order to have so defended himself.”’ 


Sir, 


THE CHARGE WHICH THE HONOURABLE GENTLE- 


man’s Resolutions involve, is this :——That the Government, 
being perfectly aware that the Prince Regent of Portugal had 
no intention of returning to Europe, pretended a belief in 
such intention, for the express purpose of corruptly offering 
that mission which I corruptly accepted. It is true, that a 
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distinction is most disingenuously affected to be drawn 
between the Government and me, of which it is hardly 
necessary to say, that I disdain to take advantage. It is pre- 
tended, that a charge is brought forward only against the 
Government for making the offer, but that I might have 
accepted that offer, if not altogether without blame, at least 
without absolute criminality. Sir, I disclaim this insidious 
distinction, 1 will allow no such exception in my favour. As 
my noble friend has claimed that my case shall be considered 
as that of the Government; so do I declare on my part, that 
the case of the Government is mine. 

The first head of charge, therefore, against the Government 
and myself is, that there was no belief on the part of the 
Government, or on mine, that the Prince Regent of Portugal 
intended to return to Europe; the second is, that the Mission 
sent to receive and congratulate the Prince Regent on his 
return was on a scale of unnecessary, uasanaplel profligate 
prodigality, To both these issues, distinctly, 1 mean to plead. 
All that I require of those who are to judge me is, that they 
will keep these two issues separate in their minds; that they 
will not confound them, as has been industriously done in the 
speeches of the honourable gentleman and the honourable 
baronet.? If a fraud were purposed—if the Government did 
not believe in the return of the Royal Family of Portugal— 
there is crime enough for an impeachment, if you will, with- 
out entering into the question of expense. In that case the 
expense of one farthing was too much, But if, on the con- 
trary, the Government was sincere in its belief of the occasion 
for the appointment when they made it,—and I, when I 
accepted it—then the question of expense is indeed a fair 
subject of parliamentary jealousy (I am far from denying that 
it is so); but the amount of that expense must be estimated, 
with reference to its object, and not upon the unfair and 


1 Mr. Lambton, the proposer of the motion, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, the sole speaker to support it. 
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fallacious assumption that there was no occasion for any 
expense at all, 

As to the first point, if I were pleading for myself alone, all 
that it would be necessary for me to do, would be to refer to 
one only of the papers before the House:—the extract of Lord 
Strangford’s despatch to Lord Castlereagh, dated Rio de 
Janeiro, June 21, 1814. [Received August 26, 1814.] It is in 
these words: 

‘‘The glorious events which have given peace and independence 
to Europe, have revived in the mind of the Prince of Brazil those 
eager desires to revisit his native country, which had been for a 
time suppressed, 

“His Royal Highness has done me the honour te state his 
anxious hope that Great Britain will facilitate the completion of 
his wishes upon this subject; and that he may return to Portugal 
under the same protection as that under which he left it.”” 


The despatch, of which this is an extract, was, in fact, the 
only one ee the subject that I happened to see before I went 
to Portuga . 

The ane from that despatch which I have just read, 
appeared to me quite sufficient to establish the Prince Regent 
of Portugal’s intention. I confess, indeed, that my belief in 
that event rested on authority short even of this extract. It 
rested on the authority of a private letter from Lord Liverpool, 
received by me on August 28, at a considerable distance from 
London. . . . It is dated, London, August 26, 1814. 

“‘Letters have been this day received from Lord Strangford, by 
which it appears, that the Prince of Brazil has intimated his desire 
to return to Portugal {in consequence of the recent events in 

Europe), and the gratification which he would feel at the arrival 

of a British squadron at Rio de Janeiro, for the purpose of con- 

veying the royal family to Lisbon . . . 


This letter, Sir, I received on August 28, at Manchester, 


in my way from London to a distant part of the country, 
from whence I had no thoughts of returning till the middle of 
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September. My right honourable friend, now sitting near me 
[Mr. Huskisson] was with me when I received it. Now, the 
hypothesis of my accusers is, that the whole notion of the 
Prince Regent’s return was a feint and a fraud on the part of 
the Government, if not on mine, But, I ask of any candid 
man, if he can believe, I ask of any man living, if he will avow 
the belief, that supposing a fraud to have been intended, it is 
likely that such a letter as this from Lord Liverpool, written in 
the unguarded style of private friendship, and addressed (as 
any gentleman who would take the trouble to look at it would 
sce that it is) with the usual formulary of the most familiar 
correspondence, should have been one of the documents got 
up for such a purpose? Is it likely, that of two men, known to 
each other by nearly thirty years of intimacy, one should 
practise such a delusion upon the other? Or, is it likely that 
two such men should carry hypocrisy so far as to provide 
beforehand for the support of a public fraud, by the 
contrivance of such a private communication? 

This letter from Lord Liverpool was founded upon that 
despatch from Lord Strangford of which I have already read 
the extract, and which appears at full length in the papers last 
laid upon the table. . . . 

Submit this document to any man in the habit of canvassing 
evidence, and ask him, whether there is any thing in it that 
could create a suspicion of the sincerity of the wish which 
it announces?—whether the Government could reasonably 
doubt the authenticity of the intelligence conveyed in it, any 
more than I doubted the fidelity of the abstract of that intelli- 
gence transmitted to me by Lord Liverpool? A man might 
say, that he intended to go a journey, and the fact of his 
entertaining that intention might, perhaps, not be con- 
sidered as altogether established fy the mere intimation of it: 
but, when he ordered his carriage to the door, and named the 
servants by whom he wished to be conducted, then, surely, 
one would consider him to be really in earnest. 
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This despatch, however, I did not see till after my return to 
London in September. | was quite satisfied of the fact, as 
stated to me by Lord Liverpool. Nothing is more easy than, 
when an event has, or has not, actually taken place, to find out 
that you ought to have foreseen how likely, or to have dis- 
covered how unlikely, it was to happen. But who balances 
probabilities in this way, in the ordinary transactions of life? 
Who is the wise and happy man that receives every friendly 
communication with distrust ; that calls for proofs of the most 
credible expectancies, and deems every occurrence pro- 
blematical till it has actually occurred? The Prince Regent of 
Portugal announced to the British Cabinet his intention of 
returning; he requested that a squadron might be sent to 
escort him to Europe; he named the officer by whom he 
wished that squadron to be commanded: yet ministers were to 
suspect that he entertained no intention of the kind! For 
myself, I protest, that no shadow of doubt ever crossed my 
mind, as to the reality of this intention. Perhaps it may have 
been rash to believe: if so, 1 must acknowledge my error. 
But when, in addition to such positive testimony, I considered 
how desirable it was, with a view to the interests of the 
Portuguese Monarchy, of this country, and of the world; how 
essential to the complete restoration and tranquillity of that 
order of things which the French Revolution had disjointed 
and broken up, that Portugal, nowsunk into a province, should 
resume her station among the States of Europe j——when I felt 
that no efforts of the British Government ought to have been 
spared, and had reason to be assured that none had been spared, 
to induce that return, I confess I know not on what I could 
have founded the smallest doubt that the return of the Court 
of Portugal was really determined upon, and that this 
determination was upon the eve of execution, . . . 

My belief therefore in the present instance was founded, 
first, on positive information,—secondly, on the obvious 
desirableness of the return of the Prince Regent to Europe, 
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and on the certainty that this country must have used all means 
of counsel and persuasion to ensure that event. J was per- 
suaded both of the reality of the intention, and of the pro- 
bability of its instant execution. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
had come to my knowledge that could excite a reasonable 
distrust. But even had such distrust been excited in my mind 
by any rumour, or any testimony less than official, it would 
have been dispelled by the assurances of Lord Strangford. 
Such was my belief, my credulity, if you will,—but a credulity 
of which I have assigned the grounds,—a credulity which was 
assuredly not so fatuitous as to be fairly construed into 
crime, ... 

The Government had stronger grounds for their belief than 
Thad. They had before them the communications contained, 
or referred to, in the papers last submitted to the House. . . . 
Of these | knew nothing till the other day, when the honour- 
able gentleman's inquiries and denunciations led to an 
examination of the correspondence in the Foreign Office. . . . 

But all this evidence, all this testimony, is, it seems, to 
be considered as fallacious, if not absolutely false, because 
there is a solemn, indubitable, irrefragable witness at variance 
with it—a paragraph in a newspaper of July 29, which 

announced my actual appointment as Ambassador to Portugal! 
An appointment of July 29 could not be in consequence of 
information received on August 26,—Clearly, But events 
might be contemplated as probable before July 29, which 
intelligence of August 26 might confirm: and a speculation 
might be founded upon those probabilities, contingent upon 
their fulfilment or non-fulfilment. I do not affirm that some 
such speculation, founded on some such possible contingency, 
but absolutely dependent for its realisation on the happening or 
not happening of that contingency, might not be afloat before 
July 29. . . . But that I was at that time, or near that time, 
appointed, that I then accepted such appointment, if offered 
to me, or that it could then have been offered to me, if I had 
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been willing to accept it, I utterly deny. I deny here, Sir, in 
your presence, and in the presence of my country, that which 
has been assumed as established because | did not deny it when 
asserted in a newspaper. Sir, I value as much as any man the 
liberty of the Press; 1 acknowledge its utility, 1 bow to its 
power; in common with all public men, I listen to its sug- 
gestions, and receive its chastisements, with alt due humility 
and thankfulness: but I will not plead at its bar! I will con- 
tinue to treat with scorn the attacks of anonymous malice, 
I disdain to make any answer to such charges, whilst there is a 
House of Commons before which J can vindicate my character. 
This is the place where it is my right as well as my duty to 
plead, before a competent tribunal, and in the face of known 
and accountable accusers. And in behalf of all that is sacred 
and decent in private life, as well as in behalf of the honour of 
public men, J protest against the inference, that he is to be 
held guilty of a charge, who resolutely declines to answer it 
at the bar of the daily Press. . . . 

The first official tender of the mission was made to me by 
my noble friend, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I think 
about the end of the first week of August: —! cannot be positive 
as to the day; but J recollect perfectly that 1 had but two inter- 
views with my noble friend upon the subject, within a few 
days of each other—and that at the date of one of those inter- 
views, Mr. Sydenham! had arrived in England. He arrived on 
or about August 8. My noble friend was then on the eve of 
his departure for Vienna. His tender to me was altogether 
contingent and conditional. . . . 

But all this, it may be said, was but contrivance—an 
artificial chain of circumstances forged and linked together, 
with a view to the present discussion. Has such an imputation 
the colour of probability? What I have now stated both as to 
facts and motives is the truth. Jf any man shall contradict this 
statement, I can only say that he will affirm that which is not 

1 The Minister at Lisbon. 
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true. Where a matter rests—and from its nature must rest 
solely—on the consciousness of an individual, there is no other 
answer (that I know of) to be given to an arbitrary contra- 
diction, I speak this, I hope, without offence. But on this 
part of my case, I know of no other possible answer. 

1 did believe then in the intention of the Prince Regent to 
return, The Government believed in it. Their belief would 
have been ground enough for mine. . . . 

Contrary and contradictory rumours did, no doubt, con- 
tinue to prevail on this subject, in London, as they certainly 
did in Lisbon. Even when I received at Lisbon, in the begin- 
ning of April, 1815, the first intimation from England on 
which I founded my resignation, 1 was in possession of most 
positive assurances the other way; and on the very day on 
which 1 sent off my resignation, J had heard through what I 
might have considered as authentic channels, that the Prince 
would certainly embark. The day was specified on which the 
embarkation was to take place; and we were to look for the 
first news of that event in the arrival of the squadron off 
the bar. But did] act on this information? Did] endeavour to 
shake any credit which the Government at home might be 
disposed to give to their accounts from Rio de Janeiro? Did 
1 contrast the rumours of Lisbon with the rumours of London, 
for the purpose of clinging to my office? No. It appears, 
from the papers on the table, that upon March 29 the in- 
formation of the Prince Regent’s abandonment of his design 
was received here in an official shape. . . . 

So much for the first head of the charge against me, and 
against the Government. I have shown, I hope to the satis- 
faction of the House, that we did believe in the return of the 
Court of Portugal to Europe ;—that we had good grounds for 
that belief;—and that, upon that belief exclusively, any 
mission to Lisbon was founded, . . . 

It still remains to be inquired whether or not it was 
conducted on too costly a scale. 1 must observe, however, 
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again, that if the belief in the return of the Prince and the 
expediency of an embassy to welcome him are not made out, 
one farthing of expenditure was too much; and if, therefore, 
in the opinion of one honest and impartial man who has heard 
me, what I have stated appears to be founded in fraud or 
artifice, the question of pecuniary expense is at an end. On 
the other hand, if I have been so far successful, 1 am prepared 
to challenge a like decision on the issue now to be joined ; and 
to demonstrate that the cost of this mission was not only not 
prodigal in Proportion to its rank and character, but that it 
was economical, in comparison with any standard with which 
it can in fairness be compared. . 

1 am not exactly informed at what period between April 
and July Mr. Sydenham was named Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the local Government of Portugal. 
‘The first official despatch to him that I have seen is dated in 
July: but his nomination must have preceded that despatch by 
some weeks. He had from April 5 he same salary as had been 
enjoyed by Sir Charles Stuart. I speak here of the regular 
salary of £5200 a year,—not of extraordinary allowances, 
Mr, Sydenham arrived at Lisbon the end of the first week of 
July. He remained there until the 27th or 28th of that month, 
when he embarked for England, being obliged to quit his 
station suddenly on account of his health. These three weeks 
(or thereabouts) were the whole of Mr. Sydenham’s residence 
at Lisbon; and for these he received ({ am not blaming him, 
but I state the fact) two quarters’ we at the rate of £5200 


a year—that is to say : . 5 . £2600 
He received also, for outfit é is A 1500 
He received for his j journey to Lisbon 1190 


And lastly he received (at a subsequent period) for 
losses occasioned by his sudden relinquishment 
of the mission 5 é F , s 2000 





In ali . . 47200 
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Add to this sum, Mr. Casamajor’s extraordinaries 
for the same period? a F : F 2500 





The result of cost to the public, for the half-year 
intervening between Sir C. Stuart’s mission 
and mine, is therefore % ‘ : . £9700 


This was the reformed period which is to put all past and 
future ministers to shame! This was the rigid scale of 
economy which I ought to have taken for my guide, and for 
departing from which 1 am arraigned before this House and 
the country! . . . 

Whatever comments, therefore, gentlemen may think 
proper to make on my conduct in other respects, they will at 
least, 1 think, abandon the contrast between Mr. Sydenham’s 
mission and mine, as to the rate of their respective cost to the 
public. This point, on which they relied so confidently, 
completely fails them. They may, if they will, continue to 
arraign my political sins; but if comparison with the period 
of Mr. Sydenham’s mission be a decisive test of economy, 
they must on that comparison absolve me from pecuniary 
transgression. 

But, Sir, it is not on pecuniary matters only that they have 
guessed wrong as to me and Mr. Sydenham. They flattered 
themselves that they had another case against me on his 
account; a case of hardship—as if this valuable public servant 
had been displaced purposely to make way for me. It has 
been asserted that I superseded Mr. Sydenham. Sir, I did not 
supersede Mr. Sydenham. If the fact were so, I know not 
that it would constitute any ws a against me. Jt would, I 
believe, be the first time that the undoubted right of the 


1 Mr, Casamajor, the Secretary of Legation, was Chargé-d’ Affaires 
in the interval between Sir Charles Stuart’s departure from and Mr. 
Sydenham’s arrival at Lisbon. 
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Crown to appoint and to change its foreign ministers has been 
made matter of charge, or even of question, in Parliament. 
But the fact is not so. Mr. Sydenham's mission was irre- 
trievably at an end before mine began. He quitted Lisbon 
not only unrecalled, but without leave. He did this from 
necessity, on account of the impaired state of his health. . . . 

It is undoubtedly still open to the honourable gentlemen 
who are the framers and supporters of the impeachment against 
me, to recur to the charge that the mission to Lisbon was 
unnecessary; to find fault, if they please, with my personal 
conduct in accepting it (of which a word by-and-by), and to 
censure the mode in which J may have discharged the duties 
of it, But as to pecuniary imputation, I stand upon a rock—1 
stand upon the authority of a Committee of this House, 
appointed long after my embassy was established and endowed, 
and not merely approving by retrospect the amount of its 
actual endowment, but recommending prospectively the 
same endowment for a mission of a lower character, Before 
that Report was known to me, with the power to go to a 
certain extent of expense, I restrained myself within that 
extent, to limits narrowed by my own sense of what was right. 
As soon as I had the authority of that Report to guide me, I 
adhered to it voluntarily and strictly, living as an ambassador, 
within the allowances assigned for an envoy. To other 
allegations of misconduct, political or prudential, I may be 
obnoxious ; but surely no fair adversary, after this exposition, 
will impute to my embassy either a wasteful prodigality on the 
part of the Government, or a corrupt rapacity on mine. . . . 

Sir, of the pecuniary charge I trust that I may here take my 
leave. After my own vindication, however (which must on 
every account be nearest to my heart), I confess, | am most 
anxious to put the well-intentioned part of the nation on their 
guard against those exaggerations, for mischievous purposes, 
by which public men are run down. If the result of this night 
shail warn them not to be too easily misled into the belief of 
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monstrous and improbable corruptions, I cannot say that I shall 
not stil] regret the calumnies with which I have been over- 
whelmed ; but I shall be in some degree rewarded and consoled 
for them, . . . 

Perhaps, Sir, I might now sit down, perfectly satisfied with 
having cleared the integrity of my conduct; and, perhaps, with 
a fecling rather of gratitude than of hostility towards those who 
by manfully giving a distinct and substantive shape to their 
allegations, have afforded me an opportunity of refuting them. 
But I cannot pass by the taunts of the honourable baronet, and 
the grave admonitions of the honourable mover of the 
question, without assuring them, that so long as I possess in 
my own breast the consciousness of integrity, such assailments, 
whether taunting or monitory, will excite in it no emotion 
warmer than contempt. I must above all things assure the 
honourable baronet, that no attempt to impeach my character 
and to degrade me (as he flattered himself this proceeding 
might do) in that estimation with this House which con- 
stitutes all that is valuable, and all that is efficient in a public 
man—no such attempt, I say, will cause me to lower my voice 
one key, or to abate one jot of my exertions, in opposing and 
exposing those doctrines of which the honourable baronet is 
the representative and the champion. Let not the honourable 
baronet flatter himself with any such result from this attack 
upon my reputation, Let him not flatter himself with the 
hope of such a result from his asperity to-night, or from his 
menaces for the future. If I am satisfied to have done right, 
for the peace of my own conscience—I am also glad to have 
made that right apparent, mainly because | know how neces- 
sary are the good opinion and the favouring attention of this 
House, to enable me to exert myself successfully for the 
defeat of those projects which the honourable baronet has at 
heart, and which, I verily believe, would bring this country to 
ruin, The honourable baronet has spoken out: and the only 
sentiment with which I am inspired by the bitterness of his 
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declared enmity, and by the burst of his anticipated triumph, 
is that of a pride—I hope an honest and pardonable pride—at 
the proof which he has thus unintentionally afforded of the 
reasons to which ] am indebted for his hostility. It is because 
Iam held in hatred and in fear by those who share the honour- 
able baronet’s opinions, that by them I have been sought to be 
destroyed, I have been sought to be destroyed, because I 
have declared myself—(with what effect it becomes not me to 
say, but with all my heart and soul)—against schemes, which, 
if unchecked, would bring destruction upon those hallowed 
institutions by which the mixed and free Government of this 
great kingdom is upholden, and from which the practical 
blessings of our constitution are derived. . . . 

Sir, 1 have now done, 1 have humbly to apologise to the 
House for having trespassed upon them so Jong, and to thank 
them for their indulgent attention, The manner in which I 
have been heard by the House, has been such as satisfies me 
that they justly and kindly considered how much I had at stake 
on this day. If I have succeeded (as my conscience tells me 
that I must have done), in refuting the charges brought against 
me, | have not spoken in vain; and you, Sir, will not regret 
having listened to me. If I have not succeeded ; if the House 
shall be of opinion that any stain remains upon my character, 
then indeed, Sir, have 1 troubled you too long; but I have 
troubled you for the last time. 


Richard Lalor Sheil 


(1791-1851) 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


Like Grattan, Sheil was not only onc of the greatest of Irish 
orators in an age when Ircland found her voice and spoke out 
passionately for the first time in her history, but was also one 
of the foremost champions of Irish freedom and Catholic 
Emancipation. In the causc of religious freedom he is remem- 
bered for the great speech he attempted to deliver on Penenden 
Heath, Kent, on October 24, 1828, at a mass meeting of 
opponents of emancipation, A huge crowd of Catholic sym- 
pathisers turned up and in order to speak at all Sheil was 
obliged to purchase the freehold of a small piece of ground 
on the Heath, An extraordinary but not surprising uproar 
ensued during which Sheil found it increasingly impossible to 
make himself heard. The interruptions finally became so 
incessant that he was unable to continue, A complete copy of 
his specch was, however, given to the Press. 


GENTLEMEN, 
LET NO MAN BELIEVE THAT I HAVE COME HERE, IN 
order that I might enter the lists of religious controversy and 
engage with any of you in a scholastic disputation. In the year 
1828, the Real Presence does not afford an appropriate sub- 
ject for debate, and it is not by the shades of a mystery that 
the rights of a British citizen are to be determined. I do not 
know whether there are many here by whom I am regarded as 
an idolater, because I conscientiously adhere to the faith of 
your forefathers and profess the doctrine in which I was born 
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and bred; but if ] am so accounted by you, you ought not to 
inflict a civil deprivation upon the accident of the cradle. 
You ought not to punish me for that for which ] am not in 
reality to blame. If you do, you will make the misfortune of 
the Catholic the fault of the Protestant, and by inflicting a 
wrong upon my religion, cast a discredit upon your own. Iam 
not the worse subject of my king, and the worse citizen of my 
country, because I concur in the belief of the great majority 
of the Christian world; and ] will venture to add, with the 
frankness and something of the bluntness by which Englishmen 
are considered to be characterised, that if | am an idolater, I 
have a right to be one, if I choose; my idolatry is a branch of 
my prerogative, and is no business of yours. But you have been 
told by Lord Winchilsea that the Catholic religion is the 
adversary of freedom. It may occur to you, perhaps, that his 
lordship affords a proof in his own person, that a passion for 
Protestantism and a love of liberty are not inseparably associ- 
ated; but without instituting too minute or embarrassing an 
inquiry into the services to freedom, which in the course of 
his political life have been conferred by my Lord Winchilsea, 
and putting aside all persona! considerations connected with 
the accuser, let me proceed to the accusation, Calumniators 
of Catholicism, have you read the history of your country? 
Of the charges against the religion of Ireland, the annals of 
England afford the confutation. The body of your common 
law was given by the Catholic Alfred. He gave you your 
judges, your magistrates, your high sheriffs, your courts of 
justice, your elective system, and, the great bulwark of your 
liberties, the trial by jury. When Englishmen peruse the 
chronicles of their glory, their hearts beat high with exultation, 
their emotions are profoundly stirred, and their souls are 
ardently expanded. Where is the English boy, who reads the 
story of his great island, whose pulse does not beat at the name 
of Runnymede, and whose nature is not deeply thrilled at 
the contemplation of that great incident, when the mitred 
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Langton, with his uplifted crosier, confronted the tyrant, 
whose sceptre shook in his trembling hand, and extorted what 
you have so justly called the Great, and what, I trust in God, 
you will have cause to seine as your everlasting, Charter? 
It was by a Catholic Pontiff that the foundation stone in the 
temple of liberty was laid; and it was at the altars of that 
religion, which you are accustomed to consider as the hand- 
maid of oppression, that the architects of the constitution 
knelt down, Who conferred upon the people the right of self- 
taxation, and fixed, if he did not create, the representation of 
the people? The Catholic, Edward 1; while, in the reign of 
Ldward Ill, perfection was given to the representative system, 
parliaments were annually called, and the statute against con- 
structive treason was enacted. It is false, foully, infamously 
false, that the Catholic religion, the religion of your fore- 
fathers, the religion of seven millions of your fellow-subjects, 
has been the auxiliary of debasement, and that to its influences 
the suppression of British freedom can, in a single instance, be 
referred, Iam loath to say that which can give you cause to 
take offence; but when the faith of my country is made the 
object of imputation, 1 cannot help, I cannot refrain, from 
breaking into a retaliatory interrogation, and from asking 
whether the overthrow of the old religion of England was not 
eflected by a tyrant, with a hand of iron and a heart of stone? 
Whether Henry did not trample upon freedom, while upon 
Catholicism he set his foot ; and whether Elizabeth herself, the 
virgin of the Reformation, did not inherit her despotism with 
her creed; whether in her reign the most barbarous atrocities 
were not committed; whether torture, in violation of the 
Catholic common law of England, was not politically inflicted, 
and with the shrieks of agony the Towers of Julius, in the dead 
of night, did not re-echo? And to pass to a more recent 
period, was it not on the very day on which Russell perished 
on the scaffold, that the Protestant University of Oxford pub- 
lished the declaration in favour of passive obedience, to which 
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your Catholic ancestors would have Jaid down their lives 
rather than have submitted? These are facts taken from your 
own annals, with which cvery one of you should be made 
familiar; but it is not to your own annals that the recrimi- 
natory evidence, on which I am driven to rely, shall be con- 
fined. If your religion is the inseparable attendant upon 
liberty, how does it come to pass that Prussia, and Sweden, 
and Denmark, and half the German states, should be Pro- 
testants, and should be also slaves? You may suggest to me, 
that in the larger portion of Catholic Europe freedom does not 
exist; but you should bear in mind that at a period when the 
Catholic religion was in its most palmy state, freedom 
flourished in the countries in which it is now extinct, Look 
at Italy, not indeed as she now is, but as she was before Martin 
Luther was born, when literature and liberty were associated, 
and the arts imparted their embellishments to her free 
political institutions. 1 call up the memory of the Italian 
Catholic republics in the great cause which 1 am sufficiently 
adventurous to plead before you. Florence, accomplished, 
manufacturing and democratic, the model of your own 
municipal corporations, gives a noble evidence in favour of 
Catholicism; and Venice, Catholic Venice, rises in the 
splendour of her opulence and the light of her liberty, to 
corroborate the testimony of her celebrated sister with a still 
more lofty and majestic attestation. If from Italy I shall 
ascend the Alps, shall 1 not find, in the mountains of Switzer- 
Jand, the sublime memorials of liberty, and the reminiscences 
of those old achievements which preceded the theology of 
Geneva, and which were performed by men, by whom the 
ritual of Rome was uttered on the glaciers, and the great 
mystery of Catholicism was celebrated on the altars which 
nature had provided for that high and holy worship? But 
Spain, 1 may be told, Spain affords the proof that to the pur- 
poses of despotism her religion has always lent its impious and 
disastrous aid. That mistake is a signal one, for when Spain 
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was most devotedly Catholic, Spain was comparatively free— 
her Cortes assumed an attitude nobler even than your own 
Parliament, and told the King, at the opening of every session 
in which they were convened that they were greater and 
invested with a higher authority than himself. In the struggles 
made by Spaniards, within our own memory, we have seen the 
revival of that lofty sentiment; while amongst the descendants 
of Spaniards, in the provinces of South America, called into 
existence in some sort by yourselves, we behold no religion 
but the Catholic, and no government of which the principle is 
not founded in the supremacy of the people. Republic after 
republic has arisen at your bidding through that immeasurable 
expanse, and it is scarce an exaggeration to say (if 1 may 
allude to a noble passage in one of the greatest writers of our 
time), that liberty, with her ‘‘meteor standard’’ unfurled 
upon the Andes, 


Looks from her throne of clouds o'er half the world. 


False, I repeat it, with all the vehemence of indignant 
asseveration, utterly false is the charge habitually preferred 
against the religion which Englishmen have laden with 
penalties, and have marked with degradation. J can bear with 
any other charge but this—to any other charge I can listen 
with endurance: tell me that I prostrate myself before a 
sculptured marble; tell me that to a canvas glowing with the 
imagery of heaven I bend my knee ; tell me that my faith is any 
perdition:—and as you traverse the churchyards in whic’ 

your forefathers are buried, pronounce upon those who have 
Jain there for many hundred years a fearful and appailing 
sentence:—yes; call what I regard as the truth not only an 
error, but a sin to which mercy shall not be extended:—al! 
this I will bear—to all this I will submit—nay, at all this 1 will 
but smile:—but do not tell me that I am in heart and creed a 
slave:—thar my countrymen cannot brook; in their own 
bosoms they carry the high consciousness that never was 
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imputation more foully false, or more detestably calumnious. 
I do not believe that with the passion for true liberty a nation 
was ever more enthusiastically inspired—never were men 
more resolved—never were men more deserving to be free 
than the nation in whose oppression, fatally to Ireland and to 
themselves, the statesmen of England have so madly persevered. 
What have been the results of that system which you have been 
this day called together to sustain? You behold in Ireland a 
beautiful country, with wonderful advantages, agricultural and 
commercial—a resting-place for trade on its way to either 
hemisphere; indented with havens, watered by numerous 
rivers; with a fortunate climate in which fertility is raised 
upon a rich soil, and inhabited by a bold, intrepid, and, with 
all their faults, a generous and enthusiastic people. Such is 
Ireland as God made her—what is Ireland as you haye made 
her? This fine country, swarming with a population the most 
miserable in Europe, of whose wretchedness, if you are the 
authors, you are beginning to be the victims—the poisoned 
chalice is returned in its just circulation to your lips. Harvests 
the most abundant are reaped by men with starvation in their 
faces ; all the great commercial facilities of the country are lost 
—the rivers that should circulate opulence, and turn the 
machinery of a thousand manufactures, flow to the ocean 
without wafting a boat or turning a wheel—the wave breaks in 
solitude in the silent magnificence of deserted and shipless 
harbours. In place of being a source of wealth and revenue to 
the empire, Ireland cannot defray its own expenses; her dis- 
content costs millions of money ; she debilitates and endangers 
England, The great mass of her population are alienated and 
dissociated from the State—the influence of the constituted 
and legitimate authorities is gone; a strange, anomalous, and 
unexampled kind of government has sprung up, and exercises 
a despotic sway; while the class, inferior in numbers, but 
accustomed to authority, and infuriated at its loss, are thrown 
into formidable reaction—the most ferocious passions rage 
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from one extremity of the country to the other. . Hundreds 
and thousands of men, arrayed with badges, gather in the south, 
and the smaller faction, with discipline and with arms, are 
marshalled in the north—the country is like one vast magazine 
of powder, which a spark might ignite into an explosion, and 
of which England would not only feel, but, perhaps, never 
recover from the shock. And is this state of things to be 
permitted to continue? It is only requisite to present the 
question in order that all men should answer—something 
must be done. Whit is to be done? Are you to re-enact the 
Penal Code? Are you to deprive Catholics of their properties, 
to shut up their schools, to drive them from the Bar, to strip 
them of the elective franchise, and reduce them to Egyptian 
bondage? It is easy for some visionary in oppression, to 
imagine these things. In the drunkenness of sacerdotal 
debauch, men have been found to give vent to such sanguinary 
aspirations, and the teachers of the Gospel, the ministers of a 
mild and merciful Redeemer, have uttered in the midst of their 
ferocious wassails, the bloody orison, that their country 
should be turned into one vast field of massacre, and that 
upon the pile of carnage the genius of Orange ascendancy 
should be enthroned. But these men are maniacs in ferocity, 
whose appetites for blood you will scarcely undertake to 
satiate. You shrink from the extirpation of a whole people. 
Even suppose that, with an impunity as ignominious as it 
would be sanguinary, that horrible crime could be effected, 
then you must needs ask, what is to be done? In answering 
that question you will not dismiss from your recollection that 
the greatest statesmen who have for the last fifty years directed 
your councils and conducted the business of this mighty 
empire, concurred in the opinion, that, without a concession 
of the Catholic claims, nothing could be done for Ireland. . . . 
But supposing that authority, that the coincidence of the 
wisest and of the best in favour of Ireland was to be held in 
no account, consider how the religious disqualifications must 
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necessarily operate. Can that be a wise course of government 
which creates not an aristocracy of opulence, and rank, and 
talent, but an aristocracy in religion, and places seven millions 
of people at the feet of a few hundred thousand? Try this 
fashion of government by a very obvious test, and make the 
case your own, Ifa few hundred thousand Presbyterians stood 
towards you in the relation in which the Irish Protestants 
stand towards the Catholics, would you endure it? Would 
you brook a system under which Episcopalians should be 
rendered incapable of holding seats in the House of Commons, 
should be excluded from sheriffships, and corporate offices, 
and from the bench of justice, and from all the higher offices in 
the administration of the law; and should be tried by none but 
Presbyterian juries, flushed with the insolence of power and 
infuriated with all the ferocity of passion? How would you 
brook the degradation which would arise from such a system, 
and the scorn and contumelies which would flow from it? 
Would you listen with patience to men who told you that 
there was no grievance in all this—that your complaints were 
groundless, and that the very right of murmuring ought to be 
taken away? Are Irishmen and Roman Catholics so differently 
constituted from yourselves, that they are to behold nothing 
but blessings in a system which you would look upon as an 
unendurable wrong? Protestants and Englishmen, however 
debased you may deem our country, believe me that we have 
enough of human nature left within us—we have enough of 
the spirit of manhood, all Irishmen as we are, to resent a usage 
of this kind. Its results are obvious. The nation is divided 
into two castes. The powerful and the privileged few are 
patricians in religion, and trample upon and despise the 
plebeian Christianity of the millions who are laid prostrate at 
their feet. Every Protestant thinks himself a Catholic’s better ; 
and every Protestant feels himself the member of a privileged 
corporation. Judges, sheriffs, crown counsel, crown attor- 
neys, juries, are Protestants to a man. What confidence can 
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a Catholic have in the administration of public justice? We 
have the authority of an eminent Irish judge, the late Mr. 
Fletcher, who declared that, in the North, the Protestants 
were uniformly acquitted, and the Catholics were as un- 
deviatingly condemned. A body of armed Orangemen fall 
upon and put to death a defenceless Catholic; they are put 
upon their trial, and when they raise their eyes and look upon 
the jury, as they are commanded to do, they see twelve of 
their brethren in massacre empanelled for their trial; and, 
after this, I shall be told that all the evils of Catholic dis- 
qualification lie in the disappointed longing of some dozen 
gentlemen after the House of Commons. No; it is the ban, 
the opprobrium, the brand, the note and mark of dishonour, 
the scandalous partiality, the flagitious bias, the sacrilegious 
and perjured leaning, and the monstrous and hydra-headed 
injustice, that constitute the grand and essential evils of the 
country, And you think it wonderful that we should be 
indignant at all this. You marvel, and are amazed that we are 
hurried into the use of rash and vehement phrases, Have we 
alone forgotten the dictates of charity?—have our opponents 
been always distinguished by their meekness and forbearance? 
—have no exasperating expressions, no galling taunts, no 
ferocious menaces, ever escaped from them? Look to the 
Brunswick orgies of Ireland, and behold not merely the 
torturers of ’98, who, like retired butchers, feel the want of 
their old occupation, and long for the political shambles again, 
but to the ministers of the Gospel, by whom their libations 
to the moloch of faction, in the revelries of a sanguinary 
ascendancy are ferociously poured out. Make allowances for 
the excesses into which, with much provocation, we may be 
hurried, and pardon us when you recollect how, under the 
same circumstances, you would, in all likelihood, feel your- 
selves, Perhaps you will say, that while you are conscious 
that we have much to suffer, you owe it to your own safety to 
exclude us from power. We have power already—the power 
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to do mischief; give us that of doing good. Disarray us— 
dissolve us—break up our confederacy—take from the law 
(the great conspirator) its combining and organising quality, 
and we shall no longer be united by the bad chain of slavery, 
but by the natural bonds of allegiance and contentment. You 
fear our possible influence in the House of Commons. Don’t 
you dread our actual influence beyond its precincts? Catholics 
out of the House of Commons: we should be citizens within it. 
It has been sometimes insisted that we aim at the political 
exaltation of our Church upon the ruins of the Establishment — 
that once emancipated we should proceed to strip your clergy, 
and to possess ourselves of the opulence of an anti-apostolic 
and anti-scriptural Establishment. Never was there a more 
unfounded imputation. The whole body of the Irish Catholics 
look upon a wealthy priesthood with abhorrence. They do 
not desire that their bishops should be invested with pontifical 
gorgeousness, When a bill was introduced in order to make 
a small, and no more than a decent provision for the Catholic 
clergy, did they not repudiate the offer, and prefer their 
honourable poverty, and the affections of the people, to the 
seductions of the Crown? How did the people act? Although 
a provision for the priesthood would relieve them from a 
burden, did they not deprecate all connection with power? 
The Catholics of Ireland know that if their clergy were 
endowed with the wealth of the Establishment, they would 
become a profligate corporation, pampered with luxury, 
swelling with a sacerdotal pride, and presenting in their lives 
a monstrous contrast with that simplicity and that poverty of 
which they are now as well the practisers as the teachers. 
They know that, in place of being, as they now are, the 
indefatigable instructors of the peasantry, their consolers in 
affliction, their resource in calamity, their preceptors and their 
models in religion, their visitors in sickness, and their com- 
panions at the bed of death; they would become equally 
insolent to the humble, and sycophantic to the great— 
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flatterers at the noble’s table and extortioners in the poor 
man’s hovel ; slaves in politics, and tyrants in demeanour, who 
from the porticoes of palaces would give their instructions in 
humility; who from the banquets of patricians would pre- 
scribe their lessons in abstinence ; and from the primrose path 
of dalliance would point out the steep and thorny way to 
heaven. Monstrous as the opulence of the Establishment now 
is, the people of Ireland would rather see the wealth of 
Protestant bishops increased tenfold, and another million of 
acres added to their episcopal territories, than behold their 
pure and simple priesthood degraded from their illustrious 
humility to that dishonourable and anti-Christian ostentation, 
which, if it were once established, would be sure to charac- 
terise their Church. 1 speak the sentiments of the whole body 
of my countrymen, when I solemnly and emphatically reiterate 
my asseveration that there is nothing which the Roman 
Catholic body would regard with more abhorrence than the 
transfer of the enormous and corrupting revenues of the 
establishment to a clergy who owe their virtues to their 
poverty, and the attachment of the people to their dignified 
dependence upon the people for their support. 1 should have 
done; and yet before | retire from your presence, indulge me 
so far as to permit me to press one remaining topic upon you. 
I have endeavoured to show you that you have mistaken the 
character and political principles of my religion; I have 
endeavoured to make you sensible of the miserable condition 
of my country; to impress upon you the failure of all the means 
which have been hitherto tried to tranquillise that unhappy 
country, and the necessity of adopting some expedient to 
alleviate its evils. I have dwelt upon the concurrence of great 
authorities in favour of concession ; the little danger that is to 
be apprehended from that concession, and the great benefit 
which would arise from religious peace in Ireland, I might 
enlarge upon those benefits, and show you that when factions 
were reconciled, when the substantial causes of animosity 
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were removed, the fierce passions which agitate the country 
would be laid at rest; that English capital would, in all likeli- 
hood, flow into Ireland; that English habits would gradually 
arise; that a confidence in the administration of justice would 

yw up—that the people, instead of appealing to arms 
for pet would ee the public teil a the only 
arbiters of right; and that the obstacles which now stand in 
the way of focutiea would be removed—that the fierceness 
of polemics would be superseded by that charity which the 
Christian extends to all mankind; that a reciprocal sentiment 
of kindness would take place between the two islands—that a 
real union, not depending upon acts of Parliament, but upon 
mutual interest and affection, would be permanently estab- 
Nished—that the empire would be consolidated, and all 
dangers from the enemies of Great Britain would disappear :— 
T might point out to you, what is obvious enough, that if 
Treland be allowed to remain as it now is, at no distant period 
the natural foes of Great Britain may make that unfortunate 
country the field of some formidable enterprise:—I might 
draw a picture of the consequences which would arise if an 
enormous population were to be roused into a concurrent 
and simultaneous movement:—but J forbear from pressing 
such considerations upon you, because I had much rather rely 
upon your own lofty-mindedness, than upon any terrible 
contingency :—] therefore put it to you, that independently of 
every consideration of expediency, it is unworthy of you to 
persevere in a system of practical religious intolerance, which 
Roman Catholic states, who hold to you a fine example in this 
regard at least, have abandoned. I have heard it said that the 
Catholic religion was a persecuting religion. It was; and so 
was every other religion that was ever invested with authority, 
How easily I could retort on you the charge of persecution— 
remind you that the early reformers, who set up a claim to 
liberty of conscience for themselves, did not indulge others in 
a similar luxury—tell you that Calvin, having obtained a 
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theological masterdom in Geneva, offered up the screams of 
Servetus to the God of mercy and of love; that even your own 
Cranmer, who was himself a martyr, had first inflicted what he 
afterwards suffered, and that this father of your Church, whose 
hand was indeed a guilty one, had, even in the reign of Edward 
VI, accelerated the progress of heretics to immortality, and 
sent them through fire to heaven. But the truth is, that both 
parties have, in the paroxysms of religious frenzy, coramitted 
the most execrable crimes, and it might be difficult, if their 
misdeeds were to be weighed, to adjust the balance of 
atrocity between them. But Catholics and Protestants have 
changed, and with the alteration of time we ourselves have 
undergone a salutary reformation, Through the whole conti- 
nent religious distinctions have begun to yanish, and freedom 
of conscience is almost universally established. It is deplorable 
that England should be almost the only country where such 
discalifentions are maintained. 

In England, and in England only, deprivations and dishonour 
are inflicted upon those whose conscience inhibits their con- 
formity with the formulas of your worship ; and a vast body of 
Englishmen, in this one of your finest counties, are called upon 
to offer up a gratuitous invocation to the legislature to rivet 
the fetters of their Catholic fellow-subjects. Do not under- 
take so ungenerous an office, nor interpose for the low-hearted 
purposes of oppression, 1 have heard since | came here that it 
is a familiar saying, that ‘‘the men of Kent have never been 
conquered.’ That you never will be vanquished in any 
encounter where men shall be arrayed in arms against you is 
my belief and my desire; but while in this regard you will 
always prove unconquered and unconquerable, there is one 
particular in which J hope that proof will be afforded that you 
can be subdued. Be no longer invincible, but let the victory 
be achieved by yourselves. The worst foes with which you 
have to contend are lodged in your own breasts—your 
prejudices are the most formidable of your antagonists, and to 
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discomfit them will confer upon you a higher honour than if 
in the shouts of battle you put your enemies to flight. It is 
over your antipathies, national and religious, that a masterdom 
should be obtained by you, and you may rest assured that if 
you shall vanquish your animosities, and bring your passions 
into subjection, you will, in conquering yourselves, extend 
your dominion over that country by which you have been so 
long resisted; your empire over our feelings will be securely 
established, you will make a permanent acquisition of the 
affections of Irishmen, and make our hearts your own. 


Daniel Webster 


(1782-1852) 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Webster’s ‘‘Reply to Hayne,” of which it is impracticable to 
print more than a portion here, is generally regarded as the 
greatest effort of America’s greatest orator. The title of the 
specch is uninspiring and the circumstances in which it was 
delivered—during a debate on Senator Foot’s Resolution in 
the American Senate, January 26-27, 1830, on the question of 
restricting the sales of public land in the United States—were 
hardly of a nature to inspire an astonishing display of eloquence. 
But the case was altered when Robert Hayne, the senator of 
South Carolina, suggested that a State might suspend Federal 
Laws at its discretion. Hayne’s proposal struck at the roots of 
the Constitution of the United States and of the rights and 
liberties of the American people. Webster's reply to Hayne 
was at once an analysis, a justification and defence of these 
things, “‘I felt,’ said Webster when he recalled the occasion, 
“tas if everything I had ever seen or heard was floating before 
me in one grand panorama, and I had little else to do than to 
reach up and cull a thunderbolt and hurl it at him.” 


Mr, PRESIDENT, 
THERE YET REMAINS TO BE PERFORMED BY FAR THE 
most grave and important duty, which I feel to be devolved on 
me by this occasion. It is to state, and to defend, what I con- 
ceive to be the true principles of the Constitution under 
which we are here assembled. I might well have desired that 
so weighty a task should have fallen into other and abler hands. 
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I could have wished that it should have been executed by those 
whose character and experience give weight and influence to 
their opinions, such as cannot possibly belong to mine. But, 
Sir, Ihave met the occasion, not sought it; and J shall proceed 
to state my own sentiments, without challenging for them 
any particular regard, with studied plainness, and as much 
precision as possible. 

I understand the honourable gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hayne] to maintain, that it is a right of the State legis- 
latures to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this 
government transcends its constitutional limits, and to arrest 
the operation of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right, as a right existing 
under the Constitution, not as a right to overthrow it on the 
ground of extreme necessity, such as would justify violent 
revolution. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part of 
the States, thus to interfere, for the purpose of correcting the 
exercise of power by the general government, of checking it, 
and of compelling it to conform to their opinion of the extent 
of its powers. 

I understand him to maintain, that the ultimate power of 
judging of the constitutional extent of its own authority is not 
lodged exclusively in the general government, or any branch 
of it; but that, on the contrary, the States may lawfully decide 
for themselves, and each State for itself, whether, in a 
given case, the act of the general government transcends its 
power. 

J understand him to insist, that, if the exigency of the case, 
in the opinion of any State government, require it, such State 
government may, by its own sovereign authority, annul an 
act of general government which it deems plainly and palpably 
unconstitutional. 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to be the 
South Carolina doctrine, and the doctrine which he maintains. 
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I propose to consider it, and compare it with the Constitution, 
Allow me to say, as a preliminary remark, that I call this the 
South Carolina doctrine only because the gentleman himself 
has so denominated it. I do not feel at liberty to say that 
South Carolina, as a State, has ever advanced these sentiments. 
hope she has not, and never may. That a great majority of 
her people are opposed to the tariff laws, is doubtless true. 
That 2 majority, somewhat less than that just mentioned, 
conscientiously believe these laws unconstitutional, may 
probably also be true, But that any majority holds to the 
right of direct State interference at State discretion, the 
right of nullifying acts of Congress by acts of State legisla- 
tion, is more than I know, and what I shall be slow to 
believe. . . . 

What he contends for is, that it is constitutional to interrupt 
the administration of the Constitution itself, in the hands of 
those who are chosen and sworn to administer it, by the direct 
interference, in form of law, of the States, in virtue of their 
sovereign capacity. The inherent right in the people to 
reform their government I do not deny; and they have 
another right, and that is, to resist unconstitutional laws, 
without overturning the government. It is no doctrine of 
mine that unconstitutional laws bind the people. The great 
question is, Whose prerogative is it to decide on the consti- 
tutionality or unconstitutionality of the Jaws? On that, the 
main debate hinges. The proposition, that, in case of a 
supposed violation of the Constitution by Congress, the 
States have a constitutional right to interfere and annul the 
law of Congress, is the proposition of the gentleman, I do 
not admit it. If the gentleman had intended no more than to 
assert the right of revolution for justifiable cause, he would 
have said only what all agree to, But I cannot conceive that 
there can be a middle course, between submission to the laws, 
when regularly pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, 
and open resistance, which is revolution or rebellion, on the 
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other. I say, the right of a State to annul a law of Congress 
cannot be maintained, but on the ground of the inalienable 
right of man to resist oppression; that is to say, upon the 
ground of revolution. I admit that there is an ultimate 
violent remedy, above the Constitution, and in defence of 
the Constitution, which may be resorted to when a revolution 
is to be justified, But I do not admit, that, under the Con- 
stitution and in conformity with it, there is any mode in 
which a State government, as a member of the Union, 
can interfere and stop the progress of the general govern- 
ment, by force of her own laws, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this government 
and the source of its power. Whose agent is it? Is it the 
creature of the State legislatures, or the creature of the 
people? If the government of the United States be the agent 
of the State governments, then they may control it, provided 
they can agree in the manner of controlling it; if it be the 
agent of the people, then the people alone can control it, 
restrain it, modify, or reform it. It is observable enough, 
that the doctrine for which the honourable gentleman con- 
tends leads him to the necessity of maintaining, not only that 
this general government is the creature of the States, but that 
it is the creature of each of the States severally, so that each 
may assert the power for itself of determining whether it acts 
within the limits of its authority, It is the servant of four-and- 
twenty masters, of different wills and different purposes, and 
yet bound to obey all. This absurdity (for it seems no less) 
arises from a misconception as to the origin of this govern- 
ment and its true character. It is, Sir, the people's Consti- 
tution, the people’s government, made for the people, made 
by the people, and answerable to the people. The people of 
the United States have declared that this Constitution shall be 
the supreme law. We must either admit the proposition, or 
dispute their authority. The States are, unquestionably, 
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sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not affected by this 
supreme law. But the State legislatures, as political bodies, 
however sovereign, are yet not sovereign over the people. 
So far as the people have given power to the general govern- 
ment, so far the grant is unquestionably good, and the govern- 
ment holds of the people, and not of the State governments. 
We are all agents of the same supreme power, the people. 
The general government and the State governments derive 
their authority from the same source. Neither can, in relation 
to the other, be called primary, though one is definite and 
restricted, and the other general and residuary. The national 
government possesses those powers which it can be shown the 
people have conferred on it, and no more. All the rest 
belongs to the State governments, or to the people them- 
selves. So for as the people have restrained State sovereignty, 
by the expression of their will, in the Constitution of the 
United States, so far, it must be admitted, State sovereignty 
is effectually controlled. 1 do not contend that it is, or ought 
to be, controlled farther. The sentiment to which I have 
referred propounds that State sovereignty is only to be con- 
trolled by its own ‘‘feeling of justice’’ ; that is to say, it is not 
to be controlled at all, for one who is to follow his own 
feelings is under no legal control. Now, however men may 
think this ought to be, the fact is, that the people of the 
United States have chosen to impose control on State 
sovereignties. There are those, doubtless, who wish they 
had been left without restraint; but the Constitution has 
ordered the matter differently, To make war, for instance, 
is an exercise of sovereignty; but the Constitution declares 
that no State shall make war. To coin money is another 
exercise of sovereign power ; but no State is at liberty to coin 
money, Again, the Constitution says that no sovereign State 
shall be so sovereign as to make a treaty. . . . 

I must now beg to ask, Sir, whence is this supposed right of 
the States derived? Where do they find the power to inter- 
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fere with the laws of the Union? Sir, the opinion which the 
honourable gentleman maintains is a notion founded in a total 
misapprehension, in my judgment, of the origin of this 
government, and of the foundation on which it stands. hold 
it to be a popular government, erected by the people; those 
who administer it, responsible to the people; and itself 
capable of being amended and modified, just as the people 
may chose it should be, It is as popular, just as truly emana- 
ting from the people, as the State governments. It is created 
for one purpose; the State governments for another. It has 
its own powers ; they have theirs. There is no more authority 
with them to arrest the operation of a law of Congress, than 
with Congress to arrest the operation of their laws. We are 
here to administer a Constitution emanating immediately 
from the people, and trusted by them to our administration, 
It is not the creature of the State governments. It is of no 
moment to the argument, that certain acts of the State 
legislatures are necessary to fill our seats in this body, That 
is not one of their original State powers, a part of the 
sovereignty of the State. It is a duty which the people, by the 
Constitution itself, have imposed on the State legislatures; 
and which they might have left to be performed elsewhere, if 
they had seen fit. So they have left the choice of President 
with electors; but all this does not affect the proposition that 
this whole government, President, Senate and House of 
Representatives, is a popular government. It leaves it still 
all its popular character. The Governor of a State (in some of 
the States) is chosen, not directly by the people, but by those 
who are chosen by the people, for the purpose of performing, 
among other duties, that of electing a Governor. Is the 
government of the State, on that account, not 4 popular 
government? This government, Sir, is the independent off- 
spring of the popular will. It is not the creature of State 
legislatures ; nay, more, if the whole truth must be told, the 
people brought it into existence, established it, and have 
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hitherto supported it, for the very purpose, amongst others, 
of imposing certain salutary restraints on State sovereignties. 
The States cannot now make war; they cannot contract 
alliances; they cannot make, each for itself, separate regula- 
tions of commerce ; they cannot lay imposts ; they cannot coin 
money. If this Constitution, Sir, be the creature of State 
legislatures, it must be admitted that it has obtained a strange 
control over the volitions of its creators. 

The people, then, Sir, erected this government. They gave 
it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they have enumer- 
ated the powers which they bestow on it. They have made it 
a limited government. They have defined its authority, They 
have restrained it to the exercise of such powers as are 
granted; and all others, they declare, are reserved to the 
States or the people. But, Sir, they have not stopped here. 
If they had, they would have accomplished but half their work. 
No definition can be so clear, as to avoid possibility of doubt ; 
no limitation so precise as to exclude ali uncertainty, Who, 
then, shall construe this grant of the people? Who shali 
interpret their will, where it may be supposed they have left 
it doubtful? With whom do they repose this ultimate right of 
deciding on the powers of the government? Sir, they have 
settled all this in the fullest manner. They have left it with 
the government itself, in its appropriate branches. Sir, the 
very chief end, the main design, for which the whole Con- 
stitution was framed and adopted, was to establish a govern- 
ment that should not be obliged to act through State agency, 
or depend on State opinion and State discretion. The people 
had had quite enough of that kind of government sas i 
the Confederation. Under that system, the legal action, the 
application of law to individuals, belonged exclusively to the 
States. Congress could only recommend ; their acts were not 
of binding force, till the States had adopted and sanctioned 
them, Are we in that condition still? Are we yet at the 
mercy of State discretion and State construction? Sir, if we 
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are, then vain will be our attempt to maintain the Consti- 
tution under which we sit. . . . 

Sir, ] deny this power of State legislatures altogether. It 
cannot stand the test of examination. Gentlemen may say, 
that, in an extreme case, a State government might protect 
the people from intolerable oppression, Sir, in such a case, 
the people might protect themselves, without the aid of the 
State governments. Such a case warrants revolution. It must 
make, when it comes, a law for itself. A nullifying act of a 
State legislature cannot alter the case, nor make resistance any 
more lawful. In maintaining these sentiments, Sir, J am but 
asserting the rights of the people. I state what they have 
declared, and insist on their right to declare it. They have 
chosen to repose this power in the general government, and 
I think it my duty to support it, like other constitutional 
powers... . 

But, Sir, what is this danger, and what are the grounds of it? 
Let it be remembered, that the Constitution of the United 
States is not unalterable. It is to continue in its present form 
no longer than the people who established it shall choose to 
continue it. If they shall become convinced that they have 
made an injudicious or inexpedient partition and distribution 
of power between the State governments and the general 
government, they can alter that distribution at will. 

If any thing be found in the national Constitution, either 
by original provision or subsequent interpretation, which 
ought not to be in it, the people know how to get rid of it. 
If any construction, unacceptable to them, be established, so 
as to become practically a part of the Constitution, they will 
amend it, at their own sovereign pleasure, But while the 
people choose to maintain it as it is, while they are satisfied 
with it, and refuse to change it, who has given, or who can 
give, to the State legislatures a right to alter it, either by 
interference, construction or otherwise? Gentlemen do 
not seem to recollect that the people have any power to do 
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any thing for themselves. They imagine there is no safety 
for them, any longer than they are under the close guardian- 
ship of the State legislatures. Sir, the people have not 
trusted their safety, in regard to the general Constitution, 
to these hands, They have required other security, and taken 
other bonds. They have chosen to trust themselves, first, to 
the plain words of the instrument, and to such construction as 
the government themselves, in doubtful cases, should put on 
their own powers, under their oaths of office, and subject to 
their responsibility to them ; just as the people of a State trust 
their own State governments with a similar power. Secondly, 
they have reposed their trust in the efficacy of frequent 
elections, and in their own power to remove their own 
servants and agents whenever they see cause. Thirdly, they 
have reposed trust in the judicial power, which, in order that 
it might be trustworthy, they have made as respectable, as 
disinterested, and as independent as was practicable. Fourthly, 
they have seen fit to rely, in case of necessity, or high expedi- 
ency, on their known and admitted power to alter or amend 
the Constitution, peaceably and quietly, whenever experience 
shall point out defects or imperfections. And, finally, the 
people of the United States have at no time, in no way, 
directly or indirectly, authorised any State legislature to 
construe or interpret their high instrument of government; 
much less, to interfere, by their own power, to arrest its 
course and operation, 

If, Sir, the people in these respects had done otherwise than 
they have done, their Constitution could neither have been 
preserved, nor would it have been worth preserving, And if 
its plain provisions shall now be disregarded, and these new 
doctrines interpolated in it, it will become as feeble and help- 
less a being as its enemies, whether early or more recent, 
could possibly desire. It will exist in every State but as a poor 
dependent on State permission. It must borrow leave to be; 
and will be, no longer than State pleasure, or State discretion, 
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sees fit to grant the indulgence, and to prolong its poor 
existence. 

But, Sir, although there are fears, there are hopes also. 
The people have preserved this, their own chosen Consti- 
tution, for forty years, and have seen their happiness, pros- 
perity, and renown grow with its growth, and strengthen with 
its strength. They are now, generally, strongly attached to it. 
Overthrown by direct assault, it cannot be; evaded, under- 
mined, NULLIFIED, it will not be, if we and those who shall 
succeed us here, as agents and representatives of the people, 
shall conscientiously and vigilantly discharge the two great 
branches of our public trust, faithfully to preserve, and wisely 
to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dissent 
to the doctrines which have been advanced and maintained. 
Tam conscious of having detained you and the Senate much too 
long. 1 was drawn into the debate with no previous delibera- 
tion, such as is suited to the discussion of so grave and im- 
portant a subject, But it is a subject of which my heart is full; 
and 1 have not been willing to suppress the utterance of 
its spontaneous sentiments. I cannot, even now, persuade 
myself to relinquish it, without expressing once more my 
deep conviction, that, since it respects nothing less than the 
Union of the States, it is of most vital and essential importance 
to the public happiness. I profess, Sir, in my career hitherto, 
to have kept steadily in view the prosperity and honour of the 
whole country, and the preservation of our Federal Union, 
It is to that Union we owe our safety at home, and our con- 
sideration and dignity abroad. It is to that Union that we are 
chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most proud of our 
country. That Union we reached only by the discipline of 
our virtues in the severe school of adversity. It had its origin 
in the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, 
and ruined credit. Under its benign influences, these great 
interests immediately awoke, as from the dead, and sprang 
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forth with newness of life. Every year of its duration has 
teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings; and 
although our territory has stretched out wider and wider, and 
our population spread fasther and farther, they have not 
outrun its protection or its benefits. It has been to us all a 
copious fountain of national, social, and personal happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, Sir, to look beyond the Union, 
to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I have 
not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty when the 
bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder, 1 have 
not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, 
to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth 
of the abyss below ; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor 
in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts should be 
mainly bent on conildeniig: not how the Union may be best 
preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition of the 
people when it should be broken up and destroyed. While 
the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us, for us and our children. Beyond that I 
seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my day, at 
least, that curtain may not rise! God grant that on my 
vision never may be opened what lies behind! When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dis- 
honoured fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their 
last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the republic, now known and honoured throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for its motto, 
no such miserable interrogatory as ‘‘What is all this worth? ’’ 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, ‘‘Liberty first 
and Union afterwards”; but everywhere, spread all over in 
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characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as 
they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart,—Liberty end Union, now and for ever, 
one and inseparable! 


Henry Peter Brougham, 1st Baron 


Brougham and Vaux 
(1778-1868) 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


Brougham’s masterpiece is commonly held to be his speech in 
the House of Lords on the night of October 7, 1831, on the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, which was rejected after five 
nights’ debate by a majority of 41. ‘‘By all accounts,”’ 
Greville wrote in his Diary, ‘‘the debate was a magnificent 
display.’’ Brougham's part in it was both magnificent and 
unusual, for in the course of a characteristically perfervid 
peroration he fell on his knees and, forgetting his dignity as 
Lord Chancellor of England, remained kneeling after he had 
finished. It is said that ‘he had kept up his energy with 
draughts of mulled port and that his friends, who thought that 
he was unable to rise, picked him up and set him on the 
Woolsack.”’ Possibly this was not the only occasion in an age 
of high speaking and hard drinking among the governing class 
when mulled port inspired flights of rhetoric and thunders of 
applause which we now find difficult to appreciate or explain. 


My Lorps, 
THEY WHO ARE CONSTANTLY TAUNTING US WITH 
subverting the system of the representation, and substituting 
a parliamentary constitution unknown in earlier times, 
must be told that we are making no change—that we are not 
pulling down, but building up—or, at the utmost, adapting 
the representation to the altered state of the community. 
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The system which was hardly fitted for the fourteenth century, 
cannot surely be adapted to the nineteenth. The innovations 
of time, of which our detractors take no account, are reckoned 
upon by all sound statesmen; and in referring to them, my 
noble friend [The Earl of Radnor] has only followed in the foot- 
steps of the most illustrious of philosophers. ‘‘Stick to your 
ancient parliamentary system,’ it is said ; ‘‘make no alteration ; 
keep it exactly such as it was in the time of Harry the Third, 
when the two Houses first sat in separate chambers, and such 
as it has to this day continued!’’ This is the ignorant cry; 
this the very shibboleth of the party. But J have joined an 
issue with our antagonists upon the fact; and I have given the 
evidence of Selden, of Glanville, of Coke, of Noy, and of 
Prynne, proving to demonstration that the original right of 
voting has been subjected to great and hurtful changes,— 
that the exclusive franchise of freemen is an usurpation upon 
householders,—and that our measure is a restoration of the 
rights thus usurped upon. I have shown that the ministers 
are only occupied in the duty of repairing what is decayed, 
not in the work of destruction, or of violent change. Your 
lordships were recently assembled at the great solemnity of 
the Coronation. Do you call to mind the language of the 
Primate, and in which the monarch swore, when the sword 
of kingly estate was delivered into his hands? ‘‘Restore the 
things that are gone into decay ; maintain that which is restored ; 
purify and reform what is amiss ; confirm that which is in good 
order!’’ His Sacred Majesty well remembers his solemn vow, 
to restore the Constitution, and to reform the abuses time 
has introduced; and J, too, feel the duty imposed on me, of 
keeping fresh in the recollection of the prince whom it is my 
pride and my boast to serve, the parts of our system which 
fall within the scope of his vow. But if he has sworn to restore 
the decayed, so has he also sworn to maintain that which is 
restored, and to confirm that which wants no repairing; and 
what sacrifice soever may be required to maintain and to confirm, 
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that sacrifice 1 am ready to make, opposing myself, with my 
sovereign, to the surge that may dash over me, and saying to 
it, ‘‘Hitherto shalt thou come; here shall thy waves be stayed.’’ 
For while that sovereign tells the enemies of all change, “‘I 
have swom to restore!’’ so will he tell them who look for 
change only, ‘‘I have also sworn to maintain!’’ 

“Stand by the whole of the old Constitution!’’ is the cry 
ofour enemies, I have disposed of the issue of facts, and shown 
that what we attack is anything but the old Constitution. 
But suppose, for argument’s sake, the question had been 
decided against us—that Seldon, Coke, Noy, Glanville, and 
Prynne, were all wrong—that their doctrine and mine was all 
an illusion, and rotten boroughs the ancient order of things— 
that it was a fundamental principle of the old Constitution 
to have mensbers without constituents, boroughs without 
members, and a representative Parliament without electors. 
Suppose this to be the nature of the old, and much admired, 
and more bepraised, Government of England. All this I will 
assume for the sake of the argument ; and I solicit the attention 
of the noble lords who maintain that argument, while I 
show them its utter absurdity. Since the early times of which 
they speak, has there been no change in the very nature of a 
seat in Parliament? Is there no difference between our 
days and those when the electors eschewed the right of voting, 
and a seat in Parliament, as well as the elective franchise, was 
esteemed a burthen? Will the same principles apply to that 
age and to ours, when all the people of the three kingdoms are 
more eager for the power of voting than for any other earthly 
possession ; and the chance of sitting in the House of Commons 
is become the object of all men’s wishes? Even as late as the 
union of the Crowns, we have instances of informations filed 
in the courts of law to compel Parliament men to attend their 
duty, or punish them for the neglect—so ill was privilege then 
understood, But somewhat earlier, we find boroughs petition- 
ing to be relieved from the expense of sending members, 
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and members supported by their constituents as long as they 
continued their attendance, Is it not clear that the Parlia- 
mentary law applicable to that state of things cannot be applied 
to the present circumstances, without in some respects 
making a violent revolution? But so it is in the progress of all 
those changes which time is perpetually working in the condi- 
tion of human affairs. They are really the authors of change, 
who resist the alterations which are required to adjust the 
system, and adapt it to new circumstances;—who forcibly 
arrest the progress of one portion amidst the general advance- 
ment. Take, as an illustration, the state of our jurisprudence. 
The old law ordained that a debtor’s property should be taken 
in execution, But in early times there were no public funds, 
no paper securities, no accounts at bankers; land and goods 
formed the property of all; and those were allowed to be 
taken in satisfaction of debts. The law, therefore, which 
only said, Jet land and goods be taken, excluded the resource 
against stock and credits, although it plainly meant that all the 
property should be liable, and would clearly have attached 
stock and credits, had they then been known, But when 
nine-tenths of the property of our richest men consist of stock 
and credits, to exempt these under pretence of standing by 
the old law, is manifestly altering the substance for the sake 
of adhering to the letter; and substituting for the old law, 
that all the debtor’s property should be fiable, a new and 
totally different law, that a small part only of his property 
should be liable. Yet in no part of our system has there been 
a greater change than in the estimated value attached to the 
franchise, and to a seat in Parliament, from the times when 
one class of the community anxiously shunned the cost of 
electing, and another as cautiously avoided being returned, 
to those when both classes are alike anxious to obtain these 
privileges. Then, can any reasonable man argue, that the 
same law should be applied to two states of things so diametric- 
ally opposite? Thus much | thought fit to say, in order to 
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guard your lordships against a favourite topic, one sedulously 
urged by the adversaries of Reform, who lead men astray 
by constantly harping upon the string of change, innovation, 
and revolution. 

But it is said, and this is a still more favourite argument: 
the system works well. How does it work well? Has it 
any pretensions to the character of working well? What say 
you to a town of five or six thousand inhabitants, not one of 
whom has any more to do with the choice of its representa- 
tives than any of your lordships sitting round that table— 
indeed, a great deal less—for I see my noble friend [The Duke 
of Devonshire} is there? It works well, does it? How works 
well? It would work well for the noble Duke, if he chose to 
carry his votes to market! Higher rank, indeed, he could 
not purchase, than he has; but he has many connections, and 
he might gain a title for every one that bears his name, But 
he has always acted in a manner far more worthy of his own 
high character, and of the illustrious race of patriots from 
whom he descends, the founders of our liberties, and of the 
throne which our sovereign’s exalted House fills; and his 
family have deemed that name a more precious inheritance 
than any title for which it could be exchanged. But let us 
see how the system works for the borough itself, and its 
thousands of honest, industrious inhabitants. My lords, I once 
had the fortune to represent it for a few weeks; at the time 
when I received the highest honour of my life, the pride and 
exultation of which can never be eradicated from my mind 
but by death, nor in the least degree allayed by any lapse of 
time—the most splendid distinction which any subjects can 
confer upon a fellow-citizen—to be freely elected for York- 
shire, upon public grounds, and being unconnected with 
the county. From having been at the borough the day of the 
election, 1 can give your lordships some idea how well the 
system works there. You may be returned for the place, but 
it is at your peril that you show yourself among the inhabitants. 
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There is a sort of polling; that is, five or six of my noble 
friend's tenants ride over from another part of the country— 
received their burgage qualifications—vote, as the enemies 
of the Bill call it, ‘in right of property,’’ that is, of the Duke's 
property—render up their title-deeds—dine, and return home 
before night. Being detained in court at York longer than I 
had expected on the day of this elective proceeding, I arrived 
too Jate for the chairing, and therefore did not assist at that 
awful solemnity. Seeing a gentleman with a black patch, 
somewhere about the size of a sergeant’s coif, | expressed my 
regret at his apparent ailment; he said, ‘‘It is for a blow [ had 
the honour to receive in representing you at the ceremony.”” 
Certainly no constitutent ever owed more to his representative 
than I to mine; but the blow was severe, and might well have 
proved fatal. 1 understand this is the common lot of the 
members, as my noble friend [The Earl of Tankerville], who 
once sat for the place, I believe, knows; though there is some 
variety, as he is aware, in the mode of proceeding, the con- 
venient neighbourhood of a river with a rocky channel 
sometimes suggesting operations of another kind. 1 am very 
far, of course, from approving such marks of public indigna- 
tion; but I am equally far from wondering that it should seek 
a vent; for I confess, that if the thousands of persons whom the 
well working of the present system insults with the farce of 
the Knaresborough election (and whom the Bill restores to 
their rights) were to bear so cruel a mockery with patience, 
I should deem them degraded indeed. 

It works well, does it?) For whom? For the Constitution? 
No such thing. For borough proprietors it works well, who 
can sell seats, or traffic in influence, and pocket the gains. 
Upon the Constitution it is the foulest stain, and eats into its 
very core. 

it works well? For the people of England? For the people, 
of whom the many excluded electors are parcel, and for whom 
alone the few actual electors ought to exercise their franchise 
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as a trust? No such thing. As long as a member of Parlia- 
ment really represents any body of his countrymen, be they 
freeholders, or copyholders, or leaseholders—as long as he 
represents the householders in any considerable town—and 
is in either way deputed to watch over the interests of a 
portion of the community, and is always answerable to those 
who delegate him—so long has he a participation in the 
interests of the whole State, whereof his constituents form 
a portion; so long may he justly act as representing the whole 
community, having, with his particular electors, only a 
general coincidence of views upon national questions, and a 
rigorous coincidence where their special interests are 
concerned, But if he is delegated by a single man, and not 
by a county or a town, he does not represent the people of 
England ; he is a jobber, sent to Parliament to do his own or 
his patron’s work. But then we are told, and with singular 
exultation, how many great men have found their way into 
the House of Commons by this channel. My lords, are we, 
because the only road to a place is unclean, not to travel it? 
If I cannot get into Parliament, where I may render the State 
good service, by any other means, | will go that way, defiling 
myself as little as 1 can, either by the filth of the passage, or the 
indifferent company I may travel with. I won’t bribe; I 
won’t job, to get in; but if it be the only path open, 1 will 
use it for the public good, But those who indulge in this 
argument about great men securing seats, do not, I remark, 
take any account of the far greater numbers of very little men 
who thus find their way into Parliament, to do all manner of 
public mischief. A few are, no doubt, independent; but 
many are as docile, as disciplined in the evolutions of debate, 
as any troops the noble Duke had at Waterloo. One borough 
proprietor is well remembered, who would display his forces, 
command them in person, carry them over from one flank 
to the other, or draw them off altogether, and send them to 
take the field against the larks at Dunstable, that he might 
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testify his displeasure. When conflicting bodies are pretty 
nearly matched, the evolutions of such a corps decide the 
fate of the day, The noble Duke [The Duke of Wellington] 
remembers how doubtful even the event of Waterloo might 
have been, had Grouchy come up in time. Accordingly, the 
fortunate leader of that parliamentary force raised himself 
to an earldom and two lord-lieutenancies, and obtained titles 
and blue ribands for others of his family, who now fill most 
respectable stations in this House. 

The system, we are told, works well, because, notwith- 
standing the manner of its election, the House of Commons 
sometimes concurs immediately in opinion with the people; 
and, in the long run, is seldom found to counteract it. Yet 
sometimes, and on several of the most momentous questions, 
the run has, indeed, been a very long one. The slave trade 
continued to be the signal disgrace of Me country, the unutter- 
able opprobrium of the English name, for many years after it 
had been denounced in Parliament, and condemned by the 
people ail in one voice. Think you this foul stain could have 
so long survived, in a reformed Parliament, the prodigious 
eloquence of my venerable friend, Mr. Wilberforce, and the 
unanimous reprobation of the country? The American war 
might have been commenced, and even for a year or two 
persevered in, for, though most unnatural, it was at first not 
unpopular, But could it have lasted beyond 1778, had the 
voice of the people been heard in theirown House? The French 
war, which in those days I used to think a far more natural 
contest, having in my youth leant to the alarmist party, might 
possibly have continued some years, But if the representation 
of the country had been reformed, there can be no reason to 
doubt that the sound views of the noble Earl [Earl Grey] and 
the immortal eloquence of my right honourable friend 
[Mfr. Fox], whose great spirit, now freed from the coil of this 
world, may be permitted to look down complacent upon the 
near accomplishment of his patriotic desires, would have been 
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very differently listened to in a Parliament unbiased by selfish 
interests; and of one thing I am as certain as that J stand here 
—that ruinous warfare never could have lasted a day beyond 
the arrival of Buonaparte’s letter in 1800. 

But still, it is said, public opinion finds its way more speedily 
into Parliament upon great and interesting emergencies. How 
does it so? By a mode contrary to the whole principles of 
representative government,—by sudden, direct and dangerous 
impulses. The fundamental principle of our Constitution, 
the great political discovery of modern times—that, indeed, 
which enables a State to combine extent with liberty,—the 
system of representation, consists altogether in the perfect 
delegation by the people, of their rights and the care of their 
interests, to those who are to deliberate and to act for them. 
It is not a delegation which shall make the representative a 
mere organ of te passing will, or momentary opinion, of his 
constituents. I am aware, my lords, that in pursuing this 
important topic, | may lay myself open to uncandid inference, 
touching the present state of the country; but I feel sure no 
such unfair advantage will be taken, for my whole argument 
upon the national enthusiasm for Reform rests upon the known 
fact that it is the growth of half a century, and not of a few 
months ; and, according to the soundest views of representa- 
tive legislation, there ought to be a general coincidence 
between the conduct of the delegate and the sentiments of the 
electors. Now, when the public voice, for want of a regular 
and legitimate organ, makes itself, from time to time, heard 
within the walls of Parliament, it is by a direct interposition 
of the people, not in the way of a delegated trust, to make the 
laws—and every such occasion presents, in truth, an instance 
where the defects of our elective system introduce a recur- 
rence to the old and barbarous schemes of government, 
known in the tribes and centuries of Rome, or the assemblies 
of Attica. It is a poor compensation for the faults of 2 system 
which suffers a cruel grievance to exist, or a ruinous war to 
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last twenty or thirty years after the public opinion has con- 
demned it, that some occasions arise when the excess of the 
abuse brings about a violent remedy, or some revolutionary 
shock, threatening the destruction of the whole. 

But it works well! Then why does the table groan with the 
petitions against it, of all that people, for whose interests 
there is any use in its working at all? Why did the country, at 
the last election, without exception, wherever they had the 
franchise, return members commissioned to complain of it, 
and amend it? Why were its own produce, the men chosen 
under it, voting against it by unexampled majorities? OF 
eighty-two English county members, seventy-six have pro- 
nounced sentence upon it, and they are joined by all the 
representatives of cities and of great towns. 

It works well! Whence, then, the phenomenon of political 
unions,—of the people everywhere forming themselves into 
associations to put down a system which you say well serves 
their interests? Whence the congregating of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men in one place, the whole adult male popula- 
tion of two or three counties, to speak the language of dis- 
content, and refuse the payment of taxes? _I am one who never 
have either used the language of intimidation, or will ever 
suffer it to be used towards me ; but I also am one of those who 
regard those indications with unspeakable anxiety. With all 
respect for those assemblages, and for the honesty of the 
opinions they entertain, 1 feel myself bound to declare, as an 
honest man, as a minister of the Crown, as a magistrate, nay, 
as standing, by virtue of my office, at the head of the magis- 
tracy, that a resolution not to pay the King’s taxes is unlawful, 
When I contemplate the fact, I am assured that not above a 
few thousands of those nearest the chairman could know for 
what it was they held up their hands, At the same time there 
is too much reason to think that the rest would have acted as 
they did, had they heard all that passed. My hope and trust is, 
that these men and their leaders will maturely reconsider the 
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subject, There are no bounds to the application of such a 
power; the difficulty of counteracting it is extreme; and as 
it may be exerted on whatever question has the leading interest, 
and every question in succession is felt as of exclusive impor- 
tance, the use of the power I am alluding to really threatens 
to resolve all government, and even society itself, into its 
elements. I know the risk I run of giving offence by what J 
am saying. To me, accused of worshipping the democracy, 
here is indeed a tempting occasion, if in that charge there were 
the shadow of truth. Before the great idol, the Juggernaut, 
with his one hundred and fifty thousands priests, I might 
prostrate myself advantageously. But 1 am bound to do my 
duty, and speak the truth; of such an assembly I cannot 
approve; even its numbers obstruct discussion, and tend to 
put the peace in danger,—coupled with such a combination 
against payment of taxes, it is illegal; it is intolerable under 
any form of government; and as a sincere well-wisher to the 
people themselves, and devoted to the cause which brought 
them together, I feel solicitous, on every account, to bring 
such proceedings to an end. 

But, my lords, it is for us to ponder these things well ; they 
are material facts in our present inquiry. Under a system of 
real representation, in a country where the people possessed 
the only safe and legitimate channel for making known their 
wishes and their complaints, a Parliament of their own choos- 
ing, such combinations would be useless, Indeed, they must 
always be mere brutum fulmen, unless where they are very 
general; and where they are general, they both indicate the 
universality of the grievance and the determination to have 
redress, Where no safety-valve is provided for popular 
discontent, to prevent an explosion that may shiver the machine 
in pieces—where the people—and by the people, I repeat, 
I mean the middle classes, the wealth and intelligence of the 
country, the glory of the British name—where this most 
important order of the community are without a regular and 
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systematic communication with the legislature—where they 
are denied the Constitution which is their birthright, and 
refused a voice in naming those who are to make the laws they 
must obey—impose the taxes they must pay,—and control, 
without appeal, their persons as well as properties—where 
they feel nee load of such grievances, and feel, too, the power 
they possess, moral, intellectual, and, Jet me add, without 
the imputation of a threat, physical—then, and only then, are 
their combinations formidable; when they are armed by their 
wrongs, far more formidable than any physical force—then, 
and only then, they become invincible. 

Do you ask what, in these circumstances, we ought to do? 
1 answer, simply our duty. If there were no such combina- 
tions in existence—no symptom of popular excitement—if not 
a man had lifted up his voice against the existing system, we 
should be bound to seek and to seize any means of furthering 
the best interests of the people, with kindness, with considera- 
tion, with the firmness, certainly, but with the prudence also, 
of statesmen. How much more are we bound to conciliate 
a great nation, anxiously panting for their rights—to hear 
respectfully their prayers—to entertain the measure of their 
choice with an honest inclination to do it justice; and if, 
while we approve its principle, we yet dislike some of its 
details, and deem them susceptible of modification, surely we 
ought, at any rate, not to reject their prayers for it with 
insult. God forbid we should so treat the people’s desire; 
but I do fear that a determination is taken not to entertain it 
with calmness and impartiality. . . . 

I am asked what great practical benefits are to be expected 
from this measure? And is it no benefit to have the Govern- 
ment strike its roots into the hearts of the people? Is it no 
benefit to have a calm and deliberative, but a real organ of the 
public opinion, by which its course may be known, and its 
influence exerted upon State affairs regularly and temperately, 
instead of acting convulsively, and as it were by starts and 
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shocks? I will only appeal to one advantage, which is as 
certain to result from this salutary improvement of our 
system, as it is certain that ] am addressing your lordships. 
A noble Earl [The Earl of Winchelsea] inveighed strongly against 
the licentiousness of the Press; complained of its insolence; 
and asserted that there was no tyranny more intolerable than 
that which its conductors now exercised. It is most true that 
the Press has great influence, but equally true that it derives 
this influence from expressing, more or less correctly, the 
opinion of the country, Let it run counter to the prevailing 
course, and its power is at an end, But 1 will also admit that, 
going in the same general direction with public opinion, the 
Press is oftentimes armed with too much power in particular 
instances; and such power is always liable to be abused. But 
I will tell the noble Earl upon what foundation this over- 
grown power is built. The Press is now the only organ of 
public opinion, This title it assumes; but it is not by usurpa- 
tion; it is rendered legitimate by the defects of your Parlia- 
mentary Constitution; it is erected upon the ruins of real 
representation, The periodical Press is the rival of the House 
of Commons; and it is, and it will be, the successful rival, as 
long as that House does not represent the people—but not one 
day longer. If ever | felt confident in any prediction, it is in 
this, that the restoration of Parliament to its legitimate office 
of representing truly the public opinion will overthrow the 
tyranny of which noble lords are so ready to complain, who, 
by keeping out the lawful sovereign, in truth, support the 
usurper. It is you who have placed this unlawful authority 
on a rock; pass the Bill, it is built on a quicksand, Let but 
the country have a full and free representation, and to that will 
men look for the expression of public opinion, and the Press 
will no more be able to dictate, as now, when none else can 
speak the sense of the people, Will its influence wholly cease? 
God forbid! Its just infiuence will continue, but confined 
within safe and proper bounds. It will continue, long may 
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it continue, to watch the conduct of public men—to watch 
the proceedings even of a reformed legislature—to watch the 
people themselves—a safe, an innoxious, a useful instrument, 
to enlighten and improve mankind! But its overgrown power 
—its assumption to speak in the name of the nation—its 
pretension to dictate and to command, will cease with the 
abuses and defects upon which alone it is founded, and will be 
swept away, together with the other creatures of the same 
abuses, which now ‘‘fright our Isle from its propriety.’” 

Those portentous appearances, the growth of later times, 
those figures that stalk abroad, of unknown stature, and strange 
form—unions, and leagues, and musterings of men in myriads, 
and conspiracies against the Exchequer; whence do they 
spring, and how come they to haunt our shores? What power 
engendered those uncouth shapes, what multiplied the 
monstrous births till they people the land? Trust me, the 
same power which called into frightful existence, and armed 
with resistless force, the Irish volunteers of 1782~-the same 
power which rent in twain your empire, and conjured up 
thirteen republics—the same power which created the Catholic 
Association, and gave it Ireland for a portion. What power is 
that? Justice denied—rights withheld—wrongs perpetrated 
—the force which common injuries lend to millions—the 
wickedness of using the sacred trust of Government as a means 
of indulging private caprice—the idiotcy of treating English- 
men like the children of the South Sea Islands—the frenzy of 
believing, or making believe, that the adults of the nineteenth 
century can be led like children, or driven like barbarians! 
This it is that has conjured up the strange a 4 at which we 
now stand aghast! And shall we persist in the fatal error of 
combating the giant progeny, instead of extirpating the 
execrable parent? Good God! Will men never learn wisdom, 
even from their own experience? Wil] they never believe, 
till it be too late, that the surest way to prevent immoderate 
desires being formed, aye, and unjust demands enforced, is to 
Mu 
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grant in due season the moderate requests of justice? You 
stand, my lords, on the brink of a Pi event; you are in the 
crisis of a whole nation’s hopes and fears. An awful impor- 
tance hangs over your decision. Pause, ere you plunge! 
There may not be any retreat! It behoves you to shape your 
conduct by the mighty occasion. They tell you not to be 
afraid of personal consequences in discharging your duty. I 
too, would ask you to banish all fears; but, above all, that most 
mischievous, most despicable fear—the fear of being thought 
afraid, If you won't take counsel from me, take example 
from the statesmanlike conduct of the noble Duke [The Duke 
of Wellington], while you also look back, as you may, with 
satisfaction upon your own. He was told, and you were told, 
that the impatience of Ireland for equality of civil rights was 
partial, the clamour transient, likely to pass away with its 
temporary occasion, and that yielding to it would be conceding 
to intimidation, 1 recollect hearing this topic urged within 
this House in July, 1828; less regularly I heard it than I have 
now done, for I belonged not to your number—but I heard it 
urged in the selfsame terms. The burthern of the cry was— 
It is no time for concession; the people are turbulent, and the 
Association dangerous, That summer passed, and the ferment 
subsided not; autumn came, but brought not the precious 
fruit of peace—on the contrary, all Ireland was convulsed 
with the unprecedented conflict which returned the great 
chief of the Catholics to sit in a Protestant Parliament ; winter 
bound the earth in chains, but it controlled not the popular 
fury, whose surges, more deafening than the tempests, lashed 
the frail bulwarks of law founded upon injustice. Spring 
came; but no ethereal mildness was its harbinger, or followed 
in its train; the Catholics became stronger by every month’s 
delay, displayed a deadlier resolution, and proclaimed their 
wrongs in a tone of louder defiance than before. And what 
course did you, at this moment of greatest excitement, and 
peril, and menace, deem it most fitting to pursue? Eight 
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months before you had been told how unworthy it would be 
to yield when men clamoured and threatened. No change 
had happened in the interval, save that the clamours were 
become far more deafening, and the threats, beyond com- 
arison, more overbearing. What, nevertheless, did your 
lordships do? Your duty; for you despised the cuckoo-note 
of the season, ‘‘be not intimidated.’’ You granted all that the 
Irish demanded, and you saved your country. Was there in 
April a single argument advanced, which had not held good in 
July? None, absolutely none, except the new height to which 
the dangers of longer delay had risen, and the increased 
vehemence with which justice was demanded; and yet the 
appeal to your pride, which had prevailed in July, was in vain 
made in April, and you wisely and patriotically granted what 
was asked, and ran the risk of being supposed to yield through 
fear... . 

Apply now this lesson of recent history—I may say of our 
own experience, to the measure before us. We stand in a 
truly critical position. If we reject the Bill, through fear of 
being thought to be intimidated, we may lead the life of 
retirement and quiet, but the hearts of the millions of our 
fellow-citizens are gone for ever ; their affections are estranged ; 
we and our order and its privileges are the objects of the 
people’s hatred, as the only obstacles which stand between 
them and the gratification of their most passionate desire. 
The whole body of the aristocracy must expect to share this 
fate, and be exposed to feelings such as these, For I hear it 
constantly said, that the Bill is rejected by all the aristocracy, 
Favour, and a good number of supporters, our adversaries 
allow it has among the people; the ministers, too, are for it; 
but the aristocracy, say they, is strenuously opposed to it. 
I broadly deny this silly, thoughtless assertion, What, my 
lords! the aristocracy set themselves in a mass against the 
people—they who sprang from the people—are inseparably 
connected with the people—are supported by the people— 
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are the natural chiefs of the people! They set themselves 
against the people, for whom peers are ennobled—bishops 
consecrated—kings anointed—the people to serve whom 
Parliament itself has an existence, and the monarchy and all 
its institutions are constituted, and without whom none of 
them could exist for an hour! The assertion of unreflecting 
men is too monstrous to be endured—as a member of this 
House, I deny it with indignation. | repel it with scorn, as 
a calumny upon us all. And yet are there those who, even 
within these walls, speak of the Bill augmenting so much the 
strength of the democracy as to endanger the other orders of 
the State; and so they charge its authors with promoting 
anarchy and rapine. Why, my lords, have its authors nothing 
to fear from democratic spoliation? The fact is, that there 
are members of the present Cabinet, who possess, one or two 
of them alone, far more property than any two administrations 
within my recollection; and all of them have ample wealth. 
1 need hardly say, I include not myself, who have little or 
none, But even of myself 1 will say, that whatever I have 
depends on the stability of existing institutions; and it is as 
dear to me as the princely possessions of any amongst you. 
Permit me to say that, in becoming a member of your House, 
I staked my all on the aristocratic institutions of the State. 
I abandoned certain wealth, a large income, and much real 
power in the State, for an office of great trouble, heavy 
responsibility, and very uncertain duration. I say, I gave up 
substantial power for the shadow of it, and for distinction 
depending upon accident, 1 quitted the elevated station of 
representative for Yorkshire, and a leading member of the 
Commons. I descended from a position quite lofty enough to 
gratify any man’s ambition; and my lot became bound up in 
the stability of this House, Then, have I not a right to throw 
myself on your justice, and to desire that you will not put in 
jeopardy all 1 have now left? 

But the populace only, the rabble, the ignoble vulgar, are 
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for the Bill? Then what is the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal 
of England? What the Duke of Devonshire? What the Duke 
of Bedford? . . . Have they no possessions? Are they 
modern names? Are they wanting in Norman blood, or 
whatever else you pride yourselves on? The idea is too 
ludicrous to be seriously refuted;—that the Bill is only a 
favourite with the democracy, is 2 delusion so wild as to point 
a man’s destiny towards St. Luke’s. Yet many, both here and 
elsewhere, by dint of constantly repeating the same cry, or 
hearing it repeated, have almost made themselves believe that 
none of the nobility are for the measure. A noble friend of 
mine has had the curiosity to examine the list of peers, 
opposing and supporting it, with respect to the dates of their 
creation, and the result is somewhat remarkable. A large 
majority of the peers created before Mr, Pitt’s time, are for 
the Bill; the bulk of those against it are of recent creation; 
and if you divide the whole into two classes, those ennobled 
before the reign of George II] and those since, of the former 
fifty-six are friends, and only twenty-one enemies, of the 
Reform. So much for the vain and saucy boast, that the real 
nobility of the country are against Reform, [ have dwelt 
upon this matter more than its intrinsic importance deserves, 
only through my desire to set right the fact, and to vindicate 
the ancient aristocracy from a most groundless imputation. 
My Lords, I do not disguise the intense solicitude which 
| feel for the event of this debate, because I know full well that 
the peace of the country is involved in the issue. I cannot look 
without dismay at the rejection of the measure. But grievous 
as may be the consequences of a temporary defeat—temporary 
it can only be; for its ultimate, and even speedy, success is 
certain. Nothing can now stop it. Do not suffer yourselves 
to be persuaded, that even if the present ministers were driven 
from the helm, anyone could steer you through the troubles 
which surround you, without Reform. But our successors 
would take up the task in circumstances far less auspicious. 
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Under them, you would be fain to grant a bill, compared with 
which, the one we now proffer you is moderate indeed. 
Hear the parable of the Siby!; for it conveys a wise and whole- 
some moral, She now appears at your gate, and offers you 
mildly the volumes—the precious volumes—of wisdom and 
peace, The price she asks is reasonable; to restore the 
franchise, which, without any bargain, you ought voluntarily 
to give: you refuse her terms—her moderate terms,—she 
darkens the porch no longer. But soon, for you cannot do 
without her wares, you call her back;—again she comes, but 
with diminished treasures; the leaves of the book are in part 
torn away by lawless hands,—in part defaced with characters 
of blood. But the prophetic maid has risen in her demands— 
it is Parliaments by the year—it is vote by the ballot—it is 
suffrage by the million! From this you turn away indignant, 
and for the second time she departs. Beware of her third 
coming; for the treasure you must have; and what price she 
may next demand, who shall tell? It may even be the mace 
which rests upon that woolsack. What may follow your course 
of obstinacy, if persisted in, I cannot take upon me to predict, 
nor do | wish to conjecture. But this ] know full well, that, 
as sure as man is mortal, and to err is human, justice deferred 
enhances the price at which you must purchase safety and 
peace ;—nor can you expect to gather in another crop than 
they did who went before you, if you persevere in their utterly 
abominable husbandry, of sowing injustice and reaping 
rebellion. 

But among the awful considerations that now bow down my 
mind, there is one which stands pre-eminently above the 
rest, You are the highest judicature in the realm; you sit 
here as judges, and decide all causes, civil and criminal, 
without appeal. It is a judge’s first duty never to pronounce 
sentence, in the most trifling case, without hearing. Will 
you make this the exception? Are you really prepared to 
determine, but not to hear, the mighty cause upon which a 
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nation’s hopes and fears hang? You are. Then beware of 
your decision! Rouse not, I beseech you, a peace-loving, 
but a resolute people; alienate not from your body the 
affections of a whole empire. As your friend, as the friend of 
my order, as the friend of my country, as the faithful servant 
of my sovereign, I counsel you to assist with your uttermost 
efforts in preserving the peace, and upholding and perpetuating 
the Constitution. Therefore, I pray and I exhort you not to 
reject this measure. By all you hold most dear,—by all 
the ties that bind everyone of us to our common order and our 
common country, ] solemnly adjure you,—I warn you,—I 
implore you,—yea, on my bended knees, | supplicate you~ 
Reject not this Bill! 


Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-1865) 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The fame of Lincoln's address at Gettysburg, which is printed 
on a later page, has overshadowed his other speeches. The 
following passage is taken from a spcech on ‘‘The Perpetuation 
of our Political Institutions’’ made at the Young Men's Lyceum 
of Springfield, Mass., on January 27, 1837. It has been 
chosen for its unfamiliarity in preference to the relatively well- 
known ‘‘Second Inaugural Address’’ of March 4, 1865, 
and its moving conclusion: ‘‘With malice toward none; with 
charity for all ; with firmness in the right, etc.”’ The simplicity 
of Lincoln’s speeches and the quietness of his manner were 
remarkable at a time when American oratory was notoriously 
florid ond bombastic, 


IN THE GREAT JOURNAL OF THINGS HAPPENING 
under the sun, we, the American people, find our account 
running under the date of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. We find ourselves in the peaceful possession 
of the fairest portion of the earth, as regards extent of 
territory, fertility of soil and salubrity of climate. We find 
ourselves under the government of a system of political 
institutions conducing more essentially to the ends of civil 
and religious liberty, than any of which the history of former 
times tells us. We, when remounting the stage of existence, 
found ourselves the legal inheritors of these fundamental 
blessings. We toiled not in the acquirement or the establish- 
ment of them; they are a legacy bequeathed to us by a once 
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hardy, brave and patriotic, but now lamented and departed 
race of ancestors. 

All honour to our Revolutionary ancestors, to whom we are 
indebted for these institutions. They will not be forgotten, 
In history we hope they will be read of, and recounted, so long 
as the Bible shall be read. But even granting that they will, 
their influence cannot be what it heretofore has been, 
Even then, they cannot be so universally known, nor so vividly 
felt, as they were by the generation just gone to rest. At the 
close of that struggle, nearly every adult male had been a 
participator in some of its scenes. The consequence was, that 
of those scenes, in the form of a husband, a father, a son, or a 
brother, a living history was to be found in every family,— 
a history bearing the indubitable testimonies to its own 
authenticity in the limbs mangled, in the scars of wounds 
received in the midst of the very scenes related ; a history, too, 
that could be read and understood alike by all, the wise 
and the ignorant, the learned and the unlearned, But those 
histories are ee They can be read no more for ever, 
They were a fortress of strength; but what the invading foe- 
men could never do, the silent artillery of time has done,— 
the levelling of its walls. They are gone. They were a forest 
of giant oaks ; but the resistless hurricane has swept over them, 
and left only here and there a lonely trunk, despoiled of its 
verdure, shorn of its foliage, unshading and unshaded, to 
murmur in a few more gentle breezes, and to combat with its 
mutilated limbs a few more ruder storms, and then to sink 
and be no more. 


Richard Cobden 


(1804-1865) 
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Cobden was not a great orator, but there is no doubt that he was 
a great and influential speaker, With John Bright—the two 
names are inseparable—-he was one of the earliest spokesmen of 
the common people and one of the first to appcal, as Morley 
said, to ‘‘popular judgment and popular power.’’ His style 
is therefore simple and, though always fluent and to the point, 
unadorned with the graces of the professional orator. He is 
represented here by a portion of the powerful speech he made 
in the House of Commons on March 13, 1845, on the subject 
of agriculture and Free Trade. When Cobden sat down, it is 
said that the Tory benches demanded in audible whispers 
that Peel should answer him, But the story runs that Peel 
crumpled up the notes he had prepared with the words: ‘‘ Those 
may answer him who can!”’ 


Sir, 
I HAVE BEFORE TOLD HON. GENTLEMEN THAT I 
have as wide and extensive an acquaintance with farmers as 
any member in this House. In almost every county I can give 
them the names of first-rate farmers who are as much Free 
Traders as 1 am. I told the secretary of the much-dreaded 
Anti-Corn-Law League to make me out a list of the names of 
subscribers to the League amongst the farmers. There are 
upwards of a hundred in England and Scotland, and they 
comprise the most intelligent men that are to be found in 
the kingdom. I have been into the Lothians myself—into 
186 
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Haddingtonshire. I went and spent two or three days amongst 
the farmers there, and I never met with a more intelligent 
or liberal-minded body of men in the kingdom. They do not 
want restrictions on corn; they say: ‘‘Let us have a free 
importation of linseed-cake and corn, and we can bear 
competition with any corn-growers in the world. But to 
exclude provender for cattle, and to admit fat cattle duty-free, 
was one of the greatest absurdities in legislation that ever 
was.’’ We have heard of absurdities in commerce—of sending 
coffee from Cuba to the Cape of Good Hope, to bring it back 
to this country under the law; but in ten years’ time people 
will look back with more amazement at our policy—that 
whilst we are sending ships to Ichaboe for manure, we are 
excluding oats, and beans, and Indian corn for fattening our 
cattle, ‘ebich would give us a thousand times more fertilizing 
manure than this which we now send for. 

On the last occasion on which I spoke on this subject in 
this House I was answered by the right hon. gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Trade [Mr. Gladstone], and that 
gentleman talked of the Free Traders throwing poor land out 
of cultivation, and throwing other land out of tillage into 
pasture. I hope that the Anti-Corn-Law League will not be 
reproached again with any such designs. My belief is, that 
the upholders of protection are pursuing the very course to 
throw land out of cultivation and to make poor land unpro- 
ductive. Do not let the Free Traders be told again that they 
desire to draw the labourers from the land that they may 
reduce the labourers’ wages in factories. If you had abundance 
of capital employed on your farms, and cultivated the soil 
with the same skill that the manufacturers conduct their 
business, you would not have population enough to cultivate 
the land. 1 had yesterday a letter from Lord Dulcie, and he 
has given the same opinion, that if the Jand were properly 
cultivated there would not be sufficient labourers to till it. 
And yet, whilst that is the fact, you are chasing your population 
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from village to village and passing a law to compel the support 
of paupers. You are smuggling the people away and sending 
them to the Antipodes, whereas if your lands were properly 
cultivated you would be trying to lure them back, as the most 
valuable part of your possessions. It is by this means only that 
you can avert very serious disasters in the agricultural districts. 

On the last occasion of my addressing this House, a great 
deal was said about disturbing great interests. It was said 
that this inquiry could not be gone into, because it would 
disturb a great interest. I have no desire to undervalue the 
agricultural interest. J have heard it said that the agricultural 
classes are the greatest consumers of our goods, and that we 
had better look after our home trade. Now what sort of 
consumers of manufactures do you think the agricultural 
labourers could be with the wages they get? Understand me, 
I am arguing for a principle which I solemnly believe will 
raise the wages of the people, I believe there would be no 
men starving on seven shillings a week if there were abundance 
of capital and skill employed in cultivating the soil. But, I 
ask, what is this home consumption of manufactures? I have 
taken some pains to ascertain the amount laid out by agri- 
cultural labourers and their families for clothing. It may 
probably startle hon. members when I tell them that we have 
exported more goods to Brazil in one year than has been 
consumed in a year by the agricultural peasantry and their 
families. You know, by the last census, that there are 
nine hundred and sixty thousand agricultural labourers in 
England and Wales, and I can undertake to say, from inquiries 
Ihave made, that each of these men does not spend thirty 
shillings a year in manufactures for his own family, if the 
articles of shoes be excepted. I say that, with the exception 
only of shoes, the agricultural labourers of England and Wales 
do not spend one million five hundred thousand pounds per 
annum in the purchase of manufactured goods, clothing and 
bedding. Then, I would ask, what can they pay, on eight 
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shillings a week, to the revenue? 1 am satisfied, and hon. 
members may satisfy themselves, from the statistical returns 
on the table, that agricultural labourers do not pay per head 
fifteen shillings a year to the revenue; the whole of their 
contributions to the revenue do not amount to seven hundred 
thousand pounds a year; and, I ask, when the hon, members 
opposite have by their present system brought agriculture to 
its present pass, can they have anything to fear from risking 
a change, or, at any rate, from risking an inquiry? 

On the Jast occasion that ] addressed the House on this 
subject, I laboured to prove that we have no reason to fear 
foreign competition if restrictions were removed, and I 
stated facts to show that. On the present occasion | shall 
not dwell on that topic; but still, as many people are possessed 
with the idea that if the ports were opened com will be had 
for nothing—and that is one of the favourite fallacies—I may 
be allowed to offer a few remarks upon the subject. People 
continue to hold this doctrine, and they argue: ‘‘Now that 
prices are low, corn is coming in; but if you had not a duty 
of twenty shillings a quarter, is it possible to say what would 
be the quantity that would come in?’’ This is said; but | 
hope it is not dishonestly said ; ] hope the argument is founded 
on a confusion between the nominal and the real prices of 
com, The price of wheat at Dantzic is now a nominal price, 
In January, 1838, wheat at Dantzic was at a nominal price, 
there being no one to purchase from England; but in July 
and August of that year, when a failure of the harvest here was 
apprehended, the price at Dantzic rose, and by the end of 
December in the same year the price at Dantzic was double 
what it had been in January, and wheat there averaged forty 
shillings a quarter for three years—1839, 1840, 1841. Now 
I mention this for the purpose of asking the attention of hon. 
members opposite to it, and I entreat them, with this fact 
before them, not to go down and alarm their tenantry about 
the danger of foreign competition. They ought to take an 
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opposite course—the course which would enable them to 
compete with foreigners. 

1 was about to allude to a case which referred to the hon. 
member for Shoreham [Sir C. Burrell], who lately let in a new 
light upon agricultural gentlemen. The country is now told 
that its salvation is to arise from the cultivation of flax, This 
was stated by the Flax Agricultural Improvement Association, 
Lord Rendlesham President, of which I have in my hand a 
report, wherein, after stating that Her Majesty’s ministers 
were holding out no hopes of legislative assistance to the 
agricultural body, they then called upon the nation to support 
them, on the ground that they were going to remedy the 
grievances under which the agricultural interest laboured. 
L observe that Mr. Warner, the great founder of this Associa- 
tion, was visiting Sussex lately, and at a dinner at which the 
hon. baronet [Sir C, Burrell] presided, after the usual loyal 
toasts, ‘‘Mr. Warner and the cultivation of flax’’ was proposed. 
Now, when the hon. baronet did this, probably he was not 
aware that he was furnishing the most deadly weapon to the 
lecturers of the Anti-Corn-Law League. The country is told 
that unless they have a high protective duty the farmers cannot 
get a remunerative price for the wheat they grow. They have 
a protective duty of twenty shillings a quarter on wheat, and 
one quarter of wheat is just worth a hundredweight of flax; 
yet, although against Polish wheat they have a protection of 
twenty shillings the protective duty on a hundredweight of 
flax is just one penny. Now, I did not hear a murmur when the 
right hon, baronet proposed to take off that tax of one penny. 
But we are told that the English agriculturist cannot compete 
with the foreigner on account of the abundance of labour he 
has the command of, especially in the case of the serf-labour 
which is employed somewhere up the Baltic. Now, flax 
comes from up the Baltic, and yet they have no protection 
upon it, Then it is insisted that we cannot contend against 
foreign wheat, because it takes so much labour to raise wheat in 
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this country; yet it takes as much labour to raise flax. How, 
then, are we to contend against foreign flax? Nevertheless, 
the hon. baronet undertook to restore prosperity to the 
country by means of his flax, which was in this helpless state 
for want of protection. 

The hon, baronet will forgive me—I am sure he will, 
because he looks as if he will—while ! allude again to the sub- 
ject of leases. The hon. baronet, on the occasion I have 
alluded to, complained that it was a great pity the farmers did 
not grow more flax; but it is curious that I should have since 
seen it stated in a Brighton paper—the hon, baronet’s county 
paper—I do not know how truly—-that the hon. baronet’s 
own tenants have leases which forbid them to grow flax. 
However, it is quite probable the hon. baronet does not know 
what covenants there are in his Jeases; but, be that as it may, 
at any rate it is very common, J know, to insert in leases a 
prohibition to cultivate flax. This just shows the manner in 
which the landlords carry on the agriculture of the country, 
The original notion of the injury done by flax to the land was 
derived, I believe, from Virgil, who stated something to the 
effect that flax was very scourging to the land. I have no doubt 
it was from this source that some learned lawyer has derived 
the usual covenant on this subject in leases. 

I have alluded to the condition of the agricultural labourers 
at the present time; but | feel bound to say, that whilst the 
farmers are in a worse position than they have been for the 
last ten years, I believe the y mamas labourers have passed 
the winter, though it was a five-months’ winter, and severe, 
with less suffering from distress than the previous winters. 
1 mention this because it is 2 remarkable proof of the degree 
in which a low price of food is beneficial to the wcetite 
classes. I can demonstrate that in the manufacturing districts, 
whenever food is dear, wages are low; and that whenever 
food is low, wages rise. That the manufacturers can prove. 
Then I stated it as my own opinion that the agricultural 
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labourers are in a better state than they were in previous 
winters. But does not that show that the agricultural 
labourers, having only just so much wages as will find them in 
subsistence, derive benefit from the plenty of the first neces- 
saries of life? Their wages do not rise in the same proportion 
as the price of food rises, but then neither do their wages 
fall in the same proportion as the price of food falls. There- 
fore in all cases the agricultural labourers are in a better state 
when food is low than when it is high. 

Now, I am bound to state, that whatever is the condition 
of the agricultural labourer, I believe the farmer is not respon- 
sible for that condition while he is placed as at present. I 
have heard many exhortations to the farmer that he must 
employ more labour. I believe the farmer is very unjustly 
required to do this. The farmer stands between the landlord 
and the suffering peasantry. It is rather hard in the landlord 
to point the farmer out as the cause of the want of employment 
for labour—as the man to be marked. Lord Hardwicke has 
lately made an address to the labourers in Haddenham, in 
which he said: 


“‘Conciliate your employers, and, if they do not perform their 
duty to you and themselves, address yourselves to the landlords; 
and 1 assure you that you will find us ready to urge our own 
tenants to the proper cultivation of their farms, and, conse- 
quently, to the just employment of the labourer.”” 


That is the whole question. I think the duty rests with the 
landlords, and that it is the landlords, and not the employers, 
who are in fault. The landlords have absolute power in the 
country. There is no doubt about it—they can legislate for 
the benefit of the labourers or of themselves, as they please. 
If the results of their legislation have failed to secure due 
advantages to the labourer, they have no right to call on the 
farmers to do their duty, and furnish the labourers with the 
means of support. I lately saw a labourer’s certificate at 
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Stowupland, in Suffolk, placed over the chimneypiece in a 
labourer’s cottage. It was this: 


“West Suffolk Agricultural Association, established 1833, for 
the advancement of agriculture, and the encouragement of 
industry and skill and good conduct among labourers and servants 
in husbandry. President, the Duke of Grafton, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, This is to certify, that a prize of £2 was awarded 
to William Birch, aged 82, labourer, of the parish of Stowupland, 
in West Suffolk, September 25, 1840, for having brought up nine 
children without relief, except when flour was very dear, and for 
having worked on the same farm twenty-eight years, (Signed) 
Robert Rushbrooke, Chairman.” 


After a severe winter, with little employment to be had, I 
congratulate the country that we have fewer agricultural 
labourers in the workhouses, and fewer pining in our streets 
from want, than in former years; but a bad case at the best 
is the condition of the agricultural labourer, and you will 
have to look out before it is too late, how you are to employ 
him, The last census shows that you cannot employ your 
own labourers in the agricultural districts. How, then, are 
you to employ them? You say, there are too many of them. 
That is an evil that will press on you more and more every year ; 
what, then, are you to do? Are you, gentry of England, to 
sit with your arms folded, and propose nothing? I am only 
here to-night because you have proposed nothing. We all 
know that the allotment system has been taken up; it is a 
plaything; it is a failure, and it is well for some of you that 
you have wiser heads to lead you than your own, or you would 
shortly be in precisely the same situation as they are in Ireland ; 
but with this increase to the difficulty of that situation, that 
they do contrive to maintain the rights of property there 
with the aid of the English Exchequer and twenty thousand 
bayonets ; but bring your own country into the same condition, 
and where will be your rents? 
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What, then, do you propose to do? Nothing this year to 
benefit the great mass of the agricultural population? You 
admit the farmer’s capital is diminished—that he is in a worse 
state than he was. How to increase the confidence of capitalists 
in the farmers’ power of retrieving themselves? How this 
is to be done is the question. I cannot believe you are going 
to make this a political game, It was well said that the last 
election was an agricultural election; and there are two 
hundred members sitting behind the right hon, baronet; that 
is the proof of it. Don’t quarrel with me because I have 
imperfectly stated my case; 1 have done my best; I ask what 
have you done? I tell you this ‘“‘protection,”’ as it is called, 
has been a failure. It failed when wheat was eighty shillings a 
quarter, and you know what was the condition of the farmer 
in 1817. It failed when wheat was sixty shillings, and you 
know what was the condition of the farmer in 1835. And 
now it has failed again with the last amendments you have 
made in the law, for you have confessed to what is the condi- 
tion of the agricultural tenantry. What, then, is the plan you 
propose? ] hope that this question was not made a pretence— 
a political game—at the Jast election; that you have not all 
come up as mere politicians. There are politicians in this 
House who look with ambition—and probably in their case 
it is a justifiable ambition—to the high offices of the State; 
there may be men here who by thirty years’ devotion to politics 
have been pressed into a groove in which it is difficult for 
them to avoid going forward, and are, maybe, maintaining the 
same course against their convictions. I make allowance for 
them; but the great body of you came up not as politicians, 
but as friends of the agricultural interests; and to you I now 
say, what are you going to do? You lately heard the right 
hon. baronet at the head of the Government [Sir Robert Peel] 
say, that if he could restore Protection, it would not benefit 
the agricultural interest. Is that your belief? Or are you 
acting on your convictions or performing your duty in this 
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House, by following the right hon. baronet into the lobby 
when he refuses an inquiry and investigation into the condition 
of the very men who send you up here? With mere politicians, 
Ihave no right to hope to success; but give me a committee, 
and | will explode the delusion of agricultural protection; 
I will produce such a mass of evidence, and call authorities so 
convincing, that when the blue book shall be sent out, | am 
convinced that Protection will not live two years. 
Protection is a very convenient vehicle for politicians; 
the cry of ‘‘Protection’’ won the last election ; and politicians 
looked to secure honours, emoluments, places by it; but you, 
the gentry of England, are not sent up for such objects. Is, 
then, that old tattered and torn flag to be kept up for the 
politicians, or will you come forward and declare that you 
are ready to inquire into the state of the agricultural interests? 
I cannot think that the gentlemen of England can be content 
to be made mere drum-heads to be sounded by the Prime 
Minister of England—to be made to emit notes, but to have 
no articulate sounds of their own. You gentlemen of England, 
the high aristocracy of England, your forefathers led my 
Seca: you may lead us again if you choose; but though 
——longer than any other aristocracy—you have kept your 
power, while the battlefield and the hunting-field were the 
tests of manly vigour, you have not done as the noblesse of 
France or the hidalgos of Madrid have done; you have been 
Englishmen, not wanting in courage on any call. But this is 
a new age ; the age of social advancement, not of feudal sports ; 
you belong to a mercantile age; you cannot have the advantage 
of commercial rents and retain your feudal privileges, too. 
If you identify yourselves with the spirit of the age, you may 
yet do well; for I tell you that the people of this country 
look to their aristocracy with a deep-rooted prejudice—an 
hereditary prejudice, I may call it—in their favour; but your 
power was never got, and you will not keep it, by obstructin 
the spirit of the age in which you live. If you are foun 
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obstructing that progressive spirit which is calculated to knit 
nations more closely together by commerical intercourse ; 
if you give nothing but opposition to schemes which almost 
give life and breath to inanimate nature, and which it has been 
decreed shall go on, then you are no longer a national body. 

There is a widely spread suspicion that you have been 
tampering with the feelings of your tenantry—you may read it 
in the organ of your party—that is the time to show the people 
that such a suspicion is groundless. I ask you to go into this 
Committee—I will give you a majority of county members~~ 
you shall have a majority of members of the Central Agri- 
cultural Protection Association in the Committee ; and on these 
terms ] ask you to inquire into the causes of the distress of our 
agricultural population. 1 trust that neither of those gentle- 
men who have given notice of amendments will attempt to 
interfere with me, for I have embraced the substance of their 
amendments in my motion. I am ready to give these hon. 
gentlemen the widest range they please for their inquiries. 
Tonly ask that this subject may be fairly investigated. Whether 
I establish my principle, or you establish yours, good must 
result from the inquiry; and I do beg and entreat of the hon. 
independent country gentlemen in this House, that they will 
not refuse on this occasion to sanction a fair, full and impartial 
inquiry. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
1st Baron Macaulay 


(1800-1859) 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


Fox's questionable dictum that a speech which reads well cannot 
have been a good speech finds some confirmation in Macaulay, 
His speeches, as one would expect of a master of English 
prose, whose memory for facts was inexhaustible and who had all 
English history at his command, read well and deserve to be 
read more than they are, Yet he spoke badly and, on his 
own admission, too rapidly for correct reporting. ‘‘I do not 
pretend,”’ he says in the preface to his published speeches, 
“to give with accuracy the diction of those speeches which I 
did not myself correct within a week after they were delivered.” 
He was forced, therefore, to put down as far as he could the 
substance of his spoken words when he could not recall them 
precisely. His humane and distinguished plea for the better- 
ment of the lot of the industrial worker, reprimed here from 
his own revision, was made in the House of Commons during the 
debate on the Ten Hours Bill on May 22, 1846. 


Sir, 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE THAT I CAN REMAIN SILENT AFTER 


the appeal which has been made to me in so pointed a manner 
by my honourable friend, the member for Sheffield [Mr. 
Ward}, and even if that appeal had not been made to me, I 
should have been very desirous to have an opportunity of 
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explaining the grounds on which I shall vote for the second 
reading of this Bill. 

It is, | hope, unnecessary for me to assure my honourable 
friend that I utterly disapprove of those aspersions which have, 
both in this House and out of it, been thrown on the owners 
of factories. For that valuable class of men I have no feeling but 
respect and good will. Iam convinced that with their interests 
the interests of the whole community, and especially of the 
Jabouring classes, are inseparably bound up. I can also with per- 
fect sincerity declare that the vote which I shall give to-night 
will not be a factious vote. Inno circumstances indeed should 
I think that the laws of political hostility warranted me in 
treating this question as a party question. But at the present 
moment I would much rather strengthen than weaken the 
hands of Her Majesty’s ministers. 1t is by no means pleasant 
to me to be under the necessity of opposing them. I assure 
them, I assure my friends on this side of the House with whom 
Iam so unfortunate as to differ, and especially my honourable 
friend the member for Sheffield, who spoke, I must say, in 
rather too plaintive a tone, that I have no desire to obtain 
credit for humanity at their expense. I fully believe that their 
feeling towards the labouring people is quite as kind as mine. 
There is no difference between us as to ends: there is an 
honest difference of opinion as to means: and we surely 
ought to be able to discuss the points on which we differ 
without one angry emotion or one acrimonious word. 

The details of the Bill, Sir, will be more conveniently and 
more regularly discussed when we consider it in committee, 
Our business at present is with the principle: and the principle, 
we are told by many gentlemen of great authority, is unsound, 
In their opinion, neither this Bill, nor any other Bill regulating 
the hours of Jabour, can be defended. This, they say, is one 
of those matters about which we ought not to legislate at all; 
one of those matters which settle themselves far better than any 
government can settle them. Now it is most important that 
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this point should be fully cleared up. We certainly ought not 
to usurp functions which do not properly belong to us; but, on 
the other hand, we ought not to abdicate functions which do 
properly belong to us. 1 hardly know which is the greater 
pest to society, a paternal government, that is to say a prying, 
meddlesome government, which intrudes itself into every part 
of human life, and which thinks that it can do everything for 
everybody better than anybody can do anything for himself; 
or a careless, lounging government, which suffers prievances, 
such as it could at once remove, to grow and multiply, and 
which to all complaint and remonstrance has only one answer: 
“‘We must let things alone: we must let things take their 
course: we must let things find their level.’’. There is no more 
important problem in politics than to ascertain the just 
mean between these two most pernicious extremes, to draw 
correctly the line which divides those cases in which it is the 
duty of the State to interfere, from those cases in which it is 
the duty of the State to abstain from interference. In old 
times the besetting sin of rulers was undoubtedly an inordinate 
disposition to meddle. The law-giver was always telling 
people how to keep their shops, how to till their fields, how 
to educate their children, how many dishes to have on their 
tables, how much a yard to give for the cloth which made 
their coats. He was always trying to remedy some evil 
which did not properly fall within his province: and the con- 
sequence was that he increased the evils which he attempted 
to remedy. He was so much shocked by the distress insepar- 
able from scarcity that he made statutes against forestalling and 
regrating, and so turned the scarcity into a famine. He was 
so much shocked by the cunning and hardheartedness of money- 
lenders that he made laws against usury ; and the consequence 
was that the borrower, who, if he had been left unprotected, 
would have got money at ten per cent, could hardly, when 
protected, get it at fifteen per cent. Some eminent political 
philosophers of the last century exposed with great ability the 
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folly of such legislation, and, by doing so, rendered a great 
service to mankind. There has been a reaction, a reaction 
which has doubtless produced much good, but which like most 
reactions, has not been without evils and dangers. Our 
statesmen cannot now be accused of being busybodies. But I 
am afraid that there is, even in some of the ablest and most 
upright among them, a tendency to the opposite fault. I will 
give an instance of what I mean. Fifteen years ago it became 
evident that railroads would soon, in every part of the kingdom, 
supersede to a great extent the old highways. The tracing of 
the new routes which were to join all the chief cities, ports and 
naval arsenals of the island was a matter of the highest national 
importance. But, unfortunately, those who should have acted 
for the nation, refused to interfere. Consequently, numerous 
questions which were really public, questions which concerned 
the public convenience, the public prosperity, the public 
security, were treated as private questions. That the whole 
society was interested in having a good system of internal 
communication seemed to be forgotten. The speculator who 
wanted a large dividend on his shares, the landowner who 
wanted a large price for his acres, obtained a full hearing. 
But nobody applied to be heard on behalf of the community. 
The effects of that great error we feel, and we shall not cease 
to feel, Unless I am greatly mistaken, we are in danger of 
committing to-night an error of the same kind. The honour- 
able member for Montrose [Mr. Hume] and my honourable 
friend the member for Sheffield think that the question before 
us is merely a question between the old and the new theories 
of commerce, They cannot understand how any friend of 
Free Trade can wish the legislature to interfere between the 
capitalist and the labourer. They say, ‘You do not make a 
Jaw to settle the price of gloves, or the texture of gloves, or 
the length of credit which the glover shall give. You leave it 
to him to determine whether he will charge fiigh or low prices, 
whether he will use strong or flimsy materials, whether he 
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will trust or insist on ready money. You acknowledge that 
these are matters which he ought to be left to settle with his 
customers, and that we ought not to interfere. It is possible 
that he may manage his shop ill. But it is certain that we shall 
manage it ill. On the same grounds on which you leave the 
seller of gloves and the buyer of gloves to make their own con- 
tract, you ought to leave the seller of labour and the buyer of 
labour to make their own contract.”” 

Ihave a great respect, Sir, for those who reason thus: but I 
cannot see this matter in the light in which it appears to them; 
and, though I may distrust my own judgment, I must be guided 
by it. Iam, I believe, as strongly attached as any member of 
this House to the principle of Free Trade, rightly understood. 
Trade, considered merely as trade, considered merely with 
reference to the pecuniary interest of the contracting partics, 
can hardly be too free. But there is a great deal of trade which 
cannot be considered merely as trade, and which affects 
higher than pecuniary interests, And to say that government 
never ought to regulate such trade is a monstrous proposition, 
a proposition at which Adam Smith would have stood aghast. 
We impose some restrictions on trade for purposes of police. 
Thus, we do not suffer everybody who has a cab and a horse to 
ply for passengers in the streets of London. We do not leave 
the fare to be determined by the supply and the demand. We 
do not permit a driver to extort a guinea for going half a mile 
on a rainy day when there is no other vehicle on the stand. 
We impose some restrictions on trade for the sake of revenue. 
Thus, we forbid a farmer to cultivate tobacco on his own 
ground, We impose some restrictions on trade for the sake of 
national defence. Thus we compel 2 man who would rather 
be ploughing or weaving to go into the militia; and we fix the 
amount of pay which he shall receive without asking his con- 
sent. Nor is there in all this anything inconsistent with the 
soundest political economy. For the science of political 
economy teaches us only that we ought not on commercial 
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grounds to interfere with the liberty of commerce; and we, in 
the cases which I have put, interfere with the liberty of 
commerce on higher than commercial grounds. 

And now, Sir, to come closer to the case with which we 
have to deal, ! say, first, that where the health of the com- 
munity is concerned, it may be the duty of the State to 
interfere with the contracts of individuals; and to this pro- 
position I am quite sure that Her Majesty’s Government will 
cordially assent, 1 have just read a very interesting report 
signed by two members of that government, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and the noble earl [Lord Lincoln], who was lately 
Chief Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, and who is 
now Secretary for Ireland; and, since that report was laid 
before the House, the noble earl himself has, with the sanction 
of the Cabinet, brought in a bill for the protection of the 
public health, By this bill it is provided that no man shall be 
permitted to build a house on his own land in any great town 
without giving notice to certain commissioners. No man is to 
sink a eollne without the consent of these commissioners, The 
house must not be of less than a prescribed width. No new 
house must be built without a drain. If an old house has 
no drain, the commissioners may order the owner to make a 
drain. If he refuses, they make a drain for him, and send him 
in the bill. They may order him to whitewash his house. If 
he refuses, they may send people with pails and brushes to 
whitewash it for him, at his charge. Now, suppose that some 
proprietor of houses at Leeds or Manchester were to expostu- 
late with the Government in the language in which the 
Government has expostulated with the supporters of this Bill 
for the regulation of factories. Suppose he were to say to the 
noble earl, ‘‘Your lordship professes to be a friend to Free 
Trade. Your lordship’s doctrine is that everybody ought to be 
at liberty to buy cheap and to sell dear. Why then may not I 
run up a house as cheap as I can, and let my rooms as dear as 
I can? Your lordship does not like houses without drains. 
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Do not take one of mine then. You think my bedrooms filthy. 
Nobody forces you to sleep in them. Use your own liberty ; 
but do not restrain that of your neighbours, 1 can find many 
a family willing to pay a shilling a weck for leave to live in 
what you call a hovel, And why am not I to take the shilling 
which they are willing to give me? And why are not they to 
have such shelter as, for that shilling, I can afford them? Why 
did you send a man without my consent to clean my house, 
and then force me to pay for what I never ordered? My 
tenants thought the house clean enough for them; or they 
would not have been my tenants; and, if they and I were 
satisfied, why did you, in direct defiance of all the principles of 
Free Trade, interfere between us?’’ This reasoning, Sir, is 
exactly of a piece with the reasoning of the honourable 
member for Montrose, and of my honourable friend the 
member for Sheffield, If the noble ear! will allow me to make 
a defence for him, I believe that he would answer the objection 
thus: ‘‘I hold,’’ he would say, ‘‘the sound doctrine of Free 
Trade, But your doctrine of Free Trade is an exaggeration, a 
caricature of the sound doctrine; and by exhibiting such a 
caricature you bring discredit on the sound doctrine. We 
should have nothing to do with the contracts between you 
and your tenants, if those contracts affected only pecuniary 
interests. But higher than pecuniary interests are at stake. It 
concerns the commonwealth that the great body of the people 
should not live in a way which makes life wretched and short, 
which enfeebles the body and pollutes the mind. If, by living 
in houses which resemble hogstyes, great numbers of our 
countrymen have contracted the tastes of hogs, if they have 
become so familiar with filth and stench and contagion, that 
they burrow without reluctance in holes which would turn 
the stomach of any man of cleanly habits, that is only 
an additional proof that we have too long neglected our 
duties, and an additional reason for our now performing 
them.’’ 
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Secondly, 1 say that where the public morality is concerned 
it may be the duty of the State to interfere with the contracts 
of individuals, Take the traffic in licentious books and 
pictures, Will anybody deny that the State may, with pro- 
priety, interdict that traffic? Or take the case of lotteries. I 
have, we will suppose, an estate for which I wish to get 
twenty thousand pounds, | announce my intention to issue a 
thousand tickets at twenty pounds each. The holder of the 
number which is first drawn is to have the estate. But the 
magistrate interferes; the contract between me and the pur- 
chasers of my tickets is annulled ; and I am forced to pay a heavy 
penalty for having made such a contract. I appeal to the 
principle of Free Trade, as expounded by the honourable 
gentlemen the members for Montrose and Sheffield. I say to 
you, the legislators who have restricted my liberty, “‘What 
business have you to interfere between a buyer and a seller? 
If you think the speculation a bad one do not take tickets. 
But do not interdict other people from judging for them- 
selves.’’ Surely you would answer, ‘“‘You would be right if 
this were a mere question of trade; but it is a question of 
morality. We prohibit you from disposing of your property 
in this particular mode, because it is a mode which tends to 
encourage a most pernicious habit of mind, a habit of mind 
incompatible with all the qualities on which the well-being 
of individuals and of nations depends.”’ 

It must then, I think, be admitted that, where health is 
concerned, and where morality is concerned, the State is 
justified in interfering with the contracts of individuals. 
And, if this be admitted, it follows that the case with which 
we now have to do is a case for interference. 

Will it be denied that the health of a large part of the rising 
generation may be seriously affected by the contracts which 
this Bill is intended to regulate? Can any man who has read 
the evidence which is before us, can any man who has ever 
observed young people, can any man who remembers his own 
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sensations when he was young, doubt that twelve hours a day 
of labour in a factory is too much for a lad of thirteen? 

Or will it be denied that this is a question in which public 
morality is concerned? Can any one doubt,-——none, I am sure, 
of my friends around me doubts,—that education is a matter 
of the highest importance to the virtue and happiness of a 
people? Now we know that there can be no education without 
feisure. It is evident that, after deducting from the day 
twelve hours for labour in a factory, and the additional hours 
necessary for exercise, refreshment and repose, there will not 
remain time enough for education. 

I have now, | think, shown that this Bill is not in principle 
objectionable; and yet 1 have not touched the strongest part 
of our case. J hold that, where public health is concerned, 
and where public morality is concerned, the State may be 
justified in regulating even the contracts of adults, But we 
propose to regulate only the contracts of infants. Now, was 
there ever a civilised society in which the contracts of infants 
were not under some regulation? Is there a single member of 
this House who will say that a wealthy minor of thirteen ought 
to be at perfect liberty to execute a conveyance of his estate, 
or to give a bond for fifty thousand pounds? If anybody were 
so absurd as to say, ‘‘What has the legislature to do with the 
matter? Why cannot you leave trade free? Why do you 
pretend to understand the boy’s interest better than he under- 
stands it?’’—you would answer: ‘‘When he grows up, he 
may squander his fortune away if he likes: but at present the 
State is his guardian ; and he shall not ruin himself till he is old 
enough to know what he is about.’’ The minors whom we 
wish to protect have not indeed large property to throw away; 
but they are not the Jess our wards. Their only inheritance, 
the only fund to which they must look for their subsistence 
through life, is the sound mind in the sound body, And is 
it not our duty to prevent them from wasting their most 
precious wealth before they know its value? 
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But, it is said, this Bill, though it directly limits only the 
labour of infants, will, by an indirect operation, limit also the 
labour of adults, Now, Sir, though I am not prepared to vote 
for a bill directly limiting the labour of adults, I will plainly 
say that I do not think that the limitation of the labour of 
adults would necessarily produce all those frightful con- 
sequences which we have heard predicted. You cheer me in 
very triumphant tones, as if I had uttered some monstrous 
paradox. Pray, does it not occur to any of you that the labour 
of adults is now limited in this country? Are you not aware 
that you are living in a society in which the labour of adults is 
limited to six days in seven? It is you, not I, who maintain a 
paradox opposed to the opinions and the practices of all 
nations and ages, Did you ever hear of a single civilised State 
since the beginning of the world in which a certain portion 
of time was not set apart for the rest and recreation of adults 
by public authority? In general, this arrangement has been 
sanctioned by religion. The Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, had their holidays: the Hindoo has his holidays: 
the Mussulman has his holidays: there are holidays in the 
Greek Church, holidays in the Church of Rome, holidays in 
the Church of England. Is it not amusing to hear a gentleman 
pronounce with confidence that any legislation which limits 
the labour of adults must produce consequences fatal to society 
without once reflecting that in the society in which he lives, 
and in every other society that exists, or ever has existed, 
there has been such legislation without any evil consequence? 
It is true that a Puritan government in England, and an 
atheistical government in France, abolished the old holidays 
as superstitious. But those governments felt it to be abso- 
lately necessary to institute new holidays. Civil festivals were 
substituted for religious festivals, You will find among the 
ordinances of the Long Parliament a law providing that, in 
exchange for the days of rest and amusement which the people 
had been used to enjoy at Easter, Whitsuntide and Christmas, 
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the second Tuesday in every month should be given to the 
working man, and that any apprentice who was forced to work 
on the second Tuesday of any month might have his master up 
before a magistrate. The French Jacobins decreed that the 
Sunday should no longer be a day of rest ; but they instituted 
another day of rest, the Decade. They swept away the 
holidays of the Roman Catholic Church; but they instituted 
another set of holidays, the Sansculottides, one sacred to 
Genius, one to Industry, one to Opinion, and so on. I say, 
therefore, that the practice of limiting by law the time of the 
labour of adults is so far from being, as some gentlemen seem 
to think, an unheard of and monstrous practice, that it is a 
practice as universal as cookery, as the wearing of clothes, as 
the use of domestic animals. 

And has this practice been proved by experience to be per- 
nicious? Let us take the instance with which we are most 
familiar, Let us inquire what has been the effect of those laws 
which, in our own country, limit the labour of adults to six 
days in every seven. It is quite unnecessary to discuss the 
question whether Christians be or be not bound by a divine 
command to observe the Sunday. For it is evident that, 
whether our weekly holiday be of divine or of human insti- 
tution, the effect on the temporal interests of society will be 
exactly the same. Now, is there a single argument in the 
whole speech of my honourable friend the member for Sheffield 
which does not tell just as strongly against the laws which 
enjoin the observance of the Sunday as against the Bill on our 
table? Surely, if his reasoning is good for hours, it must be 
equally good for days. 

He says, “‘If this limitation be good for the working people, 
rely on it that they will find it out, and that they will them- 
selves establish it without any law.’”” Why not reason in the 
same way about the Sunday? Why not say, “‘If it be a good 
thing for the people of London to shut their shops one day 
in seven, they will find it out, and will shut their shops without 
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alaw?"’ Sir, the answer is obvious, I have no doubt that, if 
you were to poll the shopkeepers of London, you would find 
an immense majority, probably a hundred to one, in favour of 
closing shops on the Sunday ; and yet it is absolutely necessary 
to give to the wish of the majority the sanction of a law; for, if 
there were no such law, the minority, by opening their shops, 
would soon force the majority to do the same. 

But, says my honourable friend, you cannot limit the labour 
of adults unless you fix wages, This proposition he lays down 
repeatedly, assures us that it is incontrovertible, and indeed 
seems to think it self-evident; for he has not taken the trouble 
to prove it, Sir, my answer shall be very short. We have, 
during many centuries, limited the labour of adults to six days 
in seven; and yet we have not fixed the rate of wages. 

But, it is said, you cannot legislate for all trades ; and there- 
fore you had better not legislate for any. Look at the poor 
semptress. She works far longer and harder than the factory 
child. She sometimes plies her needle fifteen, sixteen hours 
in the twenty-four, See how the housemaid works, up at six 
every morning, and toiling up stairs and down stairs till near 
midnight. You own that you cannot do anything for the 
semptress and the housemaid. Why then trouble yourself 
about the factory child? Take care that by protecting one 
class you do not aggravate the hardships endured by the classes 
which you cannot protect. Why, Sir, might not all this be 
said, word for word, against the laws which enjoin the 
observance of the Sunday? There are classes of people whom 
you cannot prevent from working on the Sunday. There are 
classes of people whom, if you could, you ought not to prevent 
from working on the Sunday. Take the semptress, of whom 
so much has been said. You cannot keep her from sewing and 
hemming all Sunday in her garret. But you do not think that 
a reason for suffering Covent Garden Market, and Leadenhall 
Market, and Smithfield Market, and all the shops from Mile 
End to Hyde Park to be open all Sunday. Nay, these factories 
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about which we are debating,—does anybody propose that 
they shall be allowed to work all Sunday? See then how 
inconsistent you are. You think it unjust to limit the labour 
of the factory child to ten hours a day, because you cannot 
limit the Jabour of the semptress. And yet you see no 
injustice in limiting the labour of the factory child, aye, and of 
the factory man, to six days in the week, though you cannot 
limit the labour of the semptress. 

But, you say, by protecting one class we shall aggravate the 
sufferings of all the classes which we cannot protect. You say 
this; but you do not prove it; and all experience proves the 
contrary. We interfere on the Sunday to close the shops. 
We do not interfere with the labour of the housemaid, But 
are the housemaids of London more severely worked on the 
Sunday than on other days? The fact notoriously is the reverse. 
For your legislation keeps the public feeling in a right state, 
and thus protects indirectly those whom it cannot protect 
directly. 

Will my honourable friend the member for Sheffield main- 
tain that the law which limits the number of working days has 
been injurious to the working population? | am certain that 
he will not. How then can he expect me to believe that a law 
which limits the number of working hours must necessarily be 
injurious to the working population? Yet he and those who 
agree with him seem to wonder at our dullness because we do 
not at once admit the truth of the doctrine which they pro- 
pound on this subject. They reason thus. We cannot reduce 
the number of hours of labour in factories without reducing 
the amount of production. We cannot reduce the amount 
of production without reducing the remuneration of the 
labourer. Meanwhile, foreigners, who are at liberty to work 
till they drop down dead at their looms, will soon beat us out 
of all the markets of the world. Wages will go down fast. 
The condition of our working people will be far worse than it 
is; and our unwise interference will, like the unwise inter- 
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ference of our ancestors with the dealings of the corn factor 
and the moneylender, increase the distress of the very class 
which we wish to relieve. 

Now, Sir, I fully admit that there might be such a limitation 
of the hours of labour as would produce the evil consequences 
with which we are threatened; and this, no doubt, is a very 
good reason for legislating with great caution, for feeling our 
way, for looking well to all the details of this Bill, But it is 
certainly not true that every limitation of the hours of Jabour 
must produce these consequences, And I am, I must say, 
surprised when I hear men of eminent ability and knowledge 
Jay down the proposition that a diminution of the time of 
labour must be followed by diminution of the wages of 
labour, as a proposition universally true, as a proposition 
capable of being strictly demonstrated, as a proposition about 
which there can be no more doubt than about any theorem in 
Euclid. Sir, I deny the truth of the proposition ; and for this 
plain reason. We have already, by law, greatly reduced the 
time of labour in factories. Thirty years ago, the late Sir 
Robert Peel told the House that it was a common practice to 
make children of eight years of age toil in mills fifteen hours 
a day. A law has since been made which prohibits persons 
under eighteen years of age from working in mills more than 
twelve hours a day, That law was opposed on exactly the 
same grounds on which the Bill before us is opposed. Parlia~ 
ment was told then, as it is told now, that with the time of 
labour the quantity of production would decrease, that with 
the quantity of production the wages would decrease, that our 
manufacturers would be unable to contend with foreign manu- 
facturers, and that the condition of the labouring population 
instead of being made better by the interference of the legis- 
lature would be made worse. Read over those debates; and 
you may imagine that you are reading the debate of this 
evening. Parliament disregarded these prophecies. The time 
of labour was limited. Have wages fallen? Has the cotton 
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trade left Manchester for France or Germany? Has the con- 
dition of the working people become more miserable? Is it 
not universally acknowledged that the evils which were so 
confidently predicted have not come to pass? Let me be 
understood. [ am not arguing that, because a law which 
reduced the hours of daily labour from fifteen to twelve did 
not reduce wages, a law reducing those hours from twelve to 
ten or eleven cannot possibly reduce wages. That would be 
very inconclusive reasoning. What I say is this, that, since a 
law which reduced the hours of daily labour from fifteen to 
twelve has not reduced wages, the proposition that every 
reduction of the hours of labour must necessarily reduce 
wages is a false proposition. There is evidently some flaw in 
that demonstration which my honourable friend thinks so 
complete ; and what the flaw is we may perhaps discover if we 
Jook at the analogous case to which I have so often referred. 
Sir, exactly three hundred years ago, great religious changes 
were taking place in England. Much was said and written, in 
that inquiring and innovating age, about the question whether 
Christians were under a religious obligation to rest from 
labour on one day in the week; and it is well known that the 
chief reformers, both here and on the Continent, denied the 
existence of any such obligation. Suppose then that, in 1546, 
Parliament had made a Jaw that there should thenceforth be no 
distinction between the Sunday and any other day. Now, Sir, 
our opponents, if they are consistent with themselves, must 
hold that such a law would have immensely increased the 
wealth of the country and the remuneration of the working 
man. What an effect, if their principles be sound, must have 
been produced by the addition of one-sixth to the time of 
labour! What an increase of production! What a rise of 
wages! How utterly unable must the foreign artisan, who still 
had his days of festivity and of repose, have found himself to 
maintain a competition with a people whose shops were open, 
whose markets were crowded, whose spades and axes, and 
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planes, and hods, and anvils, and looms were at work from 
morning till night on three hundred and sixty-five days a year! 
The Sundays of three hundred years make up fifty years of our 
working days. We know what the industry of fifty years can 
do. We know what marvels the industry of the last fifty 

ears has wrought. The arguments of my honourable friend 
irresistibly lead us to this conclusion, that if, during the last 
three centuries, the Sunday had not been observed as a day of 
rest, we should have been a far richer, a far more highly 
civilised people than we now are, and that the labouring classes 
especially would have been far better off than at present. But 
does he, does any member of the House, seriously believe that 
this would have been the case? For my own part, I have not 
the smallest doubt that, if we and our ancestors had, during 
the last three centuries, worked just as hard on the Sunday as 
on the week days, we should have been at this moment a 
poorer people and a less civilised people than we are; that 
there would have been less production than there has been, 
that the wages of the labourer would have been lower than 
they are, and that some other nation would have been now 
making cotton stuffs and woollen stuffs and cutlery for the 
whole world. 

Of course, Sir, | do not mean to say that a man will not pro- 
duce more in a week by working seven days than by working 
six days. But I very much doubt whether, at the end of a year 
he will generally have produced more by working seven days a 
week than by working six days a week; and I firmly believe 
that, at the end of twenty years, he will have produced much 
less by working seven days a week than by working six days a 
week. In the same manner ! do not deny that a factory child 
will produce more, in a single day, by working twelve hours 
than by working ten hours, and by working fifteen hours than 
by working twelve hours. But J do deny that a great society in 
which children work fifteen, or even twelve hours a day will, 
in the lifetime of a generation, produce as much as if those 
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children had worked less. If we consider man merely in a 
commercial point of view, if we consider him merely as a 
machine for the production of worsted and calico, let us not 
forget what a piece of mechanism he is, how fearfully and 
wonderfully made. We do not treat a fine horse or a sagacious 
dog exactly as we treat a spinning jenny. Nor will any slave- 
holder, who has sense enough to know his own interest, treat 
his human chattels exactly as he treats his horses and his dogs. 
And would you treat the free labourer of England like a mere 
wheel or pulley? Rely on it that intense labour, beginning 
too early in life, continued too long every day, stunting the 
growth of the body, stunting the growth of the mind, leaving 
no time for healthful exercise, leaving no time for intellectual 
culture, must impair all those high qualities which have made 
our country great. Your caereonal boys will become a 
feeble and ignoble race of men, the parents of a more feeble 
and more ignoble progeny; nor will it be long before the 
deterioration of the labourer will injuriously affect those very 
interests to which his physical and moral energies have been 
sacrificed, On the other hand, a day of rest recurring in every 
week, two or three hours of leisure, exercise, innocent 
amusement or useful study, recurring every day, must 
improve the whole man, physically, morally, intellectually; 
and the improvement of the man will improve all that the man 
produces. Why is it, Sir, that the Hindoo cotton manu- 
facturer, close to whose door the cotton grows, cannot, in the 
bazaar of his own town, maintain a competition with the 
English cotton manufacturer, who has to send thousands of 
miles for the raw material, and who has then to send the 
wrought material thousands of miles to market? You will say 
that it is owing to the excellence of our machinery. And to 
what is the excellence of our machinery owing? How many of 
the improvements which have been made in our machinery do 
we owe to the ingenuity and patient thought of working men? 
Adam Smith tells us in the first chapter of his great work, that 
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you can hardly go to a factory without seeing some very pretty 
machine,—that is his expression,—devised by some labouring 
man. Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning jenny, was a 
common artisan. Crompton, the inventor of the mule jenny, 
was a working man. How many hours of the labour of 
children would do so much for our manufactures as one of 
these improvements has done? And in what sort of society are 
such improvements most likely to be made? Surely in a society 
in which the faculties of the working people are developed by 
education, How long will you wait before any negro, working 
under the lash in Louisiana, will contrive a better machinery 
for squeezing the sugar canes? My honourable friend seems to 
me, in all his reasonings about the commercial prosperity of 
nations, to overlook entirely the chief cause on which that 
prosperity depends. What is it, Sir, that makes the great 
difference between country and country? Not the exuber- 
ance of soil; not the mildness of climate; not mines, nor 
havens, nor rivers. These things are indeed valuable when put 
to their proper use by human intelligence: but human intelli- 
gence can do much without them; and they without human 
intelligence can do nothing. They exist in ie highest degree 
in regions of which the inhabitants are few, and squalid, and 
barbarous, and naked, and starving; while on sterile rocks, 
amidst unwholesome marshes, and under inclement skies, may 
be found immense populations, well fed, well lodged, well 
clad, well governed, Nature meant Egypt and Sicily to be the 
gardens of the world. They once were so. Is it anything in 
the earth or in the air that makes Scotland more prosperous 
than Egypt, that makes Holland more prosperous than Sicily? 
No; it was the Scotchman that made Scotland; it was the 
Dutchman that made Holland. Look at North America. Two 
centuries ago the sites on which now arise mills, and hotels, 
and banks, and colleges, and churches, and the Senate Houses 
of flourishing commonwealths, were deserts abandoned to the 
panther and the bear. What has made the change? Was it the 
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rich mould, or the redundant rivers? No; the prairies were 
as fertile, the Ohio and the Hudson were as broad and as full 
then as now. Was the improvement the effect of some great 
transfer of capital from the old world to the new? No, the 
emigrants generally carried out with them no more than a 
pittance; but they carried out the English heart, and head, and 
arm ; and the English heart and head and arm turned the wilder- 
ness into cornfield and orchard, and the huge trees of the 
primeval forest into cities and fleets, Man, man is the great 
instrument that produces wealth. The natural difference 
between Campania and Spitzbergen is trifling, when compared 
with the difference between a country inhabited by men full of 
bodily and mental vigour, and a country inhabited by men 
sunk in bodily and mental decrepitude. Therefore it is that 
we are not poorer but richer, because we have, through many 
ages, rested from our labour one day in seven, That day is not 
lost. While industry is suspended, while the plough lies in 
the furrow, while the Exchange is silent, while no smoke 
ascends from the factory, a process is going on quite as im- 
portant to the wealth of nations as any process which is per- 
formed on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, the 
machine compared with which all the contrivances of the Watts 
and the Arkwrights are worthless, is repairing and winding up, 
so that he returns to his labours on the Monday with clearer 
intellect, with livelier spirits, with renewed corporal vigour. 
Never will 1 believe that what makes a population stronger, 
and healthier, and wiser, and better, can ultimately make it 
poorer. You try to frighten us by telling us, that in some 
German factories, the young work seventeen hours in the 
twenty-four, that they work so hard that among thousands 
there is not one who grows to such a stature that he can be 
admitted into the army; and you ask whether, if we pass this 
Bill, we can possibly hold our own against such competition 
as this? Sir, I laugh at the thought of such competition. If 
ever we are forced to yield the foremost place among com- 
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mercial nations, we shall yield it, not to a race of degenerate 
dwarfs, but to some people pre-eminently vigorous in body 
and in mind. 

For these reasons, Sir, I approve of the principle of this Bill, 
and shall, without hesitation, vote for the second reading. To 
what extent we ought to reduce the hours of labour is a 
question of more difficulty, 1] think that we are in the situation 
of a physician who has satisfied himself that there is a disease, 
and that there is a specific medicine for the disease, but who is 
not certain what quantity of that medicine the patient's 
constitution will bear, Such a physician would probably 
administer his remedy by small doses, and carefully watch its 
operation, I cannot help thinking that, by at once reducing 
the hours of labour from twelve to ten, we should hazard too 
much, The change is great, and ought to be cautiously and 
gradually made. Suppose that there should be an immediate 
fall of wages, which is not impossible. Might there not be a 
violent reaction? Might not the public take up a notion that 
our legislation had been erroneous in principle, though, in 
truth, our error would have been an error, not of principle, 
but merely of degree? Might not Parliament be induced to 
retrace its steps? Might we not find it difficult to maintain 
even the present limitation? The wisest course would, in my 
opinion, be to reduce the hours of labour from twelve to 
eleven, to observe the effect of that experiment, and if, as } 
hope and believe, the result should be satisfactory, then to 
make a further reduction from eleven to ten. This is a 
question, however, which will be with more advantage 
considered when we are in committee. 

One word, Sir, before I sit down, in answer to my noble 
friend near me [Lord Morpeth}. He seems to think that this Bill 
is ill timed. I own that I cannot agree with him. We carried 
up on Monday last to the bar of the Lords a bill which will 
remove the most hateful and pernicious restriction that ever 
was laid on trade. Nothing can be more proper than to apply 
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in the same week, a remedy to a great evil of a directly 
opposite kind. As lawgivers, we have two great faults to con- 
fess and to repair. We have done that which we ought not to 
have done, We have left undone that which we ought to have 
done. We have regulated that which we should have left to 
regulate itself. We have left unregulated that which we were 
bound to regulate. We have given to some branches of 
industry a protection which has proved their bane. We have 
withheld from public health and public morals the protection 
which was their due. We have prevented the labourer from 
buying his Joaf where he could get it cheapest; but we have 
not prevented him from ruining his body and mind by prema- 
ture and immoderate toil, I hope that we have scen the last 
both of a vicious system of interference and of a vicious 
system of non-interference, and that our poorer countrymen 
will no longer have reason to attribute their sufferings either 
to our meddling or to our neglect, 


Rufus Choate 


(1799-1859) 


ON THE DEATH OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


fk was fitting that the mantle of American oratory when 
Webster died should have fallen on Rufus Choate ; and fitting, 
too, that Choate should be remembered as an orator by his 
“‘Eulogy of Webster’ at Dartmouth College. But the fame 
of this extreordinary oration, which was delivered in the 
August following Webster's death on October 24, 1852, has 
obscured the smaller though no less beautiful tribute printed 
here, not the least of whose merits lies in its spontaneity. The 
occasion of its delivery was the presentation, by the members of 
the Suffolk Bar to the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District of Massachusetts, of a series of resolutions adopted 
on the Monday morning after Webster's death. These resolu- 
tions were presented to the Circuit Court on Thursday, October 
28, 1852, and after they had been read Choate made the 
following specch, 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HONOURS: 1 HAVE BEEN 
requested by the members of the Bar of this Court to add a 
few words to the resolutions just read, in which they have 
embodied, as they were able, their sorrow for the death of 
their beloved and illustrious member and countryman, Mr. 
Webster; their estimation of his character, life and genius; 
their sense of the bereavement—to the country as to his 
friends—incapable of repair; the pride, the fondness—the 
filial and the patriotic pride and fondness—with which they 
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cherish, and would consign to history to cherish, the memory 
of a great and good man. 

And yet I could earnestly have desired to be excused from 
this duty. He must have known Mr. Webster less, and loved 
him less, than your honours, or than I have known and loved 
him, who can quite yet—quite yet—before we can compre- 
hend that we have lost him forever—before the first paleness 
with which the news of his death overspread our cheeks has 
passed away—before we have been down to lay him in the 
Pilgrim soil he loved so well, till the heavens be no more—he 
must have known and loved him less than we have done, who 
can come here quite yet, to recount the series of his services, 
to display with psychological exactness the traits of his nature 
and mind, to ponder and speculate on the secrets—on the 
marvellous secrets—and source of that vast power, which we 
shall see no more in action, nor aught in any degree resembling 
it, among men. These first moments should be given to grief. 
It may employ, it may promote a calmer mood, to construct 
a more elaborate and less unworthy memorial! 

For the purposes of this moment and place, indeed, no more 
is needed. What is there for this Court or for this Bar to 
learn from me, here and now, of him? The year and the day 
of his birth; that birthplace on the frontier, yet bleak and 
waste; the well, of which his childhood drank, dug by that 
father of whom he has said, ‘That through the fire and blood 
of seven years of Revolutionary War he shrank from no 
danger, no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country ; and to raise 
his children to a condition better than his own’’; the elm- 
tree that father planted, fallen now, as father and son have 
fallen; that training of the giant infancy on catechism and 
Bible, and Watts’s version of the Psalms, and the traditions of 
Plymouth, and Fort William Henry, and the Revolution, and 
the age of Washington and Franklin, on the banks of the 
Merrimac, flowing sometimes in flood and anger, from its 
secret springs in the crystal hills; the two district school- 
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masters, Chase and Tappan; the village library; the dawning 
of the love and ambition of letters; the few months at Exeter 
and Boscawen ; the life of college, the probationary season of 
school-teaching; the clerkship in the Fryeburg Registry of 
Deeds; his admission to the Bar presided over by judges like 
Smith, illustrated by practisers such as Mason, where, by the 
studies in the contentions of nine years, he laid the foundation 
of the professional mind; his irresistible attraction to public 
life; the oration on commerce; the Rockingham resolutions ; 
his first term of four years’ service in Congress, when, by one 
bound, he sprang to his place by the side of the foremost of the 
rising American statesmen ; his removal to this State ; and then 
the double and parallel current in which his life, studies, 
thoughts, cares, have since flowed, bearing him to the leader- 
ship of the Bar by universal acclaim, bearing him to the leader- 
ship of public life—last of that surpassing triumvirate, shall 
we say the greatest, the most widely known and admired ?— 
all these things, to their minutest details, are known and 
rehearsed familiarly. Happier than the younger Pliny, 
happier than Cicero, he has found his historian, unsolicited, in 
his lifetime, and his countrymen have him all by heart! 

There is, then, nothing to tell you, nothing to bring to 
mind. And then, if 1 may borrow the language of one of his 
historians and friends—one of those through whose beautiful 
pathos the common sorrow uttered itself yesterday, in 
Faneuil Hall—‘‘I dare not come here and dismiss in a few 
summary paragraphs the character of one who has filled such a 
space in the history, one who holds such a place in the heart, 
of his country. It would be a disrespectful familiarity to a man 
of his lofty spirit, his great soul, his rich endowments, his long 
and honourable life, to endeavour thus to weigh and estimate 
them’’—a half-hour of words, a handful of earth, for fifty 
years of great deeds on high places! 

But, although the time does not require anything elaborated 
and adequate—forbids it, rather—some broken sentences of 
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veneration and love may be indulged to the sorrow which 
oppresses us. 

There presents itself, on the first and to any observation of 
Mr. Webster’s life and character, a twofold eminence— 
eminence of the very highest rank—in a twofold field of 
intellectual and public display—the profession of the law and 
the profession of statesmanship—of which it would not be 
easy to recall any parallel in the biography of illustrious men. 

Without seeking for parallels, and without asserting 
that they do not exist, consider that he was, by universal 
designation, the leader of the general American Bar; and that 
he was, also, by an equally universal designation, foremost of 
her statesmen living at his death; inferior to not one who has 
lived and acted since the opening of his own public life. Look 
at these aspects of his greatness separately, and from opposite 
sides of the surpassing elevation. Consider that his single 
career at the Bar may seem to have been enough to employ the 
largest faculties, without repose, for a lifetime; and that, if 
then and thus the ‘‘infinitus forensium rerum labor’’ should have 
conducted him to a mere professional reward—a bench of 
chancery or law, the crown of the first of advocates, juris- 
peritorum eloquentissimus—to the pure and merc honours of a 

reat magistrate, that would be as much as is allotted to the 
ablest in the distribution of fame. Even that half, if I may say 
so, of his illustrious reputation—how Jong the labour to win 
it, how worthy of all that labour! He was bred first in the 
severest school of the common law, in which its doctrines 
were expounded by Smith, and its administration shaped and 
directed by Mason, and its foundation principles, its historical 
sources and illustrations, its connection with the parallel 
series of statutory enactments, its modes of reasoning, and the 
evidence of its truths, he grasped easily and completely; and 
Ihave myself heard him say, that for many years while still at 
the Bar, he tried more causes, and argued more questions of 
fact to the jury than perhaps any other member of the pro- 
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fession anywhere. I have heard from others how, even then, 
he exemplified the same direct, clear and forcible exhibition 
of proofs, and the reasonings appropriate to proofs, as well as 
the same marvellous power of discerning instantly what we 
cal] the decisive points of the cause in law and fact, by which 
he was later more widely celebrated. This was the first 
epoch in his professional training. 

With the commencement of his public life, or with his later 
removal to this State, began the second epoch of his pro- 
fessional training, conducting him through the gradation of the 
national tribunals to the study and practice of the more 
flexible, elegant and scientific jurisprudence of commerce and 
of chancery, and to the grander and less fettered investigations 
in international, prize and constitutional law, and giving him 
to breathe the air of a more famous forum, in a more public 
presence, with more variety of competition, although he 
never met abler men, as I have heard him say, than some of 
those who initiated him in the rugged discipline of the courts 
of New Hampshire; and thus, at length, by these studies, 
these labours, this contention, continued without repose, he 
came, now many years ago, to stand omnium essensu at the 
summit of the American Bar. 

It is common and it is easy in the case of all in such position, 
to point out other lawyers, here and there, as possessing some 
special qualification or attainment more remarkable, perhaps, 
because more exclusively—to say of one that he has more 
cases in his recollection at any given moment, or that he 
was earlier grounded in equity, or has gathered more black 
letter or civil law, or knowledge of Spanish or of Western 
titles—and these comparisons were sometimes made with 
him, But when you sought a counsel of the first rate for the 
great cause, who would most surely discern and most power- 
fully expound the exact law, required by the controversy, in 
season for use; who would most skilfully encounter the 
opposing law; under whose powers of analysis, persuasion 
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and display the asserted right would assume the most probable 
aspect before the intelligence of the judge ; who, if the inquiry 
became blended with or resolved into facts, could most 
completely develop and most irresistibly expose them; one 
“‘the law’s whole thunder born to wield’’—when you sought 
such a counsel, and could have the choice, I think the uni- 
versal profession would have turned to him. And this would 
be so in nearly every description of cause, in any department. 
Some able men wield civil inquiries with a peculiar ability ; 
some criminal, How lucidly and how deeply he elucidated 
a question of property, you all know, But, then, with what 
address, feeling, pathos and prudence he defended, with what 
dignity and crushing power, accusatorio spiritu, he prosecuted 
the accused of crime, whom he believed to have been guilty, 
few have seen ; but none who have seen can ever forget it. 

Some scenes there are, some Alpine eminences rising above 
the high table-land of such a professional life, to which, in the 
briefest tribute, we should love to follow him. We recall 
that day, for instance, when he first announced, with decisive 
display, what manner of man he was, to the Supreme Court of 
the nation. It was in 1818, and it was the argument of the case 
of Dartmouth College. William Pinkney was recruiting his 
great faculties, and replenishing that reservoir of professional 
and elegant acquisition, in Europe. Samuel Dexter, ‘‘the 
honourable man, and the counsellor, and the eloquent 
orator,” was in his grave. The boundless old-school learning 
of Luther Martin; the silver voice and infinite analytical 
ingenuity and resources of Jones; the fervid genius of Emmet 
pouring itself along immenso oro; the ripe and beautiful culture 
of Wirt and Hopkinson—the steel point, unseen, not unfelt, 
beneath the foliage; Harper himself, statesman as well as 
lawyer—these, and such as these, were left of that noble Bar, 
That day Mr. Webster opened the cause of Dartmouth College 
to a tribunal unsurpassed on earth in all that gives illustration 
to a bench of law, not one of whom any longer survives, 
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One would love to linger on the scene, when, after a mas- 
terly argument of the law, carrying, as we may now know, 
conviction to the general mind of the court, and vindicatin, 
and settling for his Jifetime his place in that forum, he pause 
to enter, with an altered feeling, tone, and manner, with these 
words on his peroration: ‘“‘] have brought my Alma Mater to 
this presence, that, if she must fall, she may fall in her robes, 
and with dignity’’ ; and then broke forth in that strain of sub- 
lime and pathetic eloquence, of which we know not much 
more than that, in its progress, Marshall—the intellectual, 
the self-controlled, the unemotional—announced, visibly, the 
presence of the unaccustomed enchantment. 

Other forensic triumphs crowd on us, in other competition, 
with other issues. But] must commit them to the historian of 
constitutional jurisprudence. 

And now, if this transcendent professional reputation were 
all of Mr, Webster, it might be practicable, though not easy, 
to find its parallel elsewhere, in our own, or in European or 
classical biography. 

But, when you consider that, side by side with this, there 
was growing up that other reputation—that of the first 
American statesman; that, for thirty-three years, and those 
embracing his most Herculean works at the Bar, he was 
engaged as a member of either House, or in the highest of the 
executive departments, in the conduct of the largest national 
aflairs, in the treatment of the largest national questions, in 
debate with the highest abilities of American public life, con- 
ducting diplomatic intercourse in delicate relations with all 
manner of foreign powers, investigating whole classes of 
truths, totally untike the truths of the law, and resting on 
principles totally distinct—and that here, too, he was wise, 
safe, controlling, trusted, the foremost man; that Europe had 
come to see in his life a guarantee for justice, for peace, for 
the best hopes of civilisation, and America to feel surer of her 
glory and her safety as his great arm enfolded her—you see 
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how rare, how solitary, almost, was the actual greatness! 
Who, anywhere, has won, as he had, the double fame, and 
worn the double wreath of Murray and Chatham, of Dunning 
and Fox, of Erskine and Pitt, of William Pinkney and Rufus 
King, in one blended and transcendent superiority ? 

I cannot attempt to grasp and sum up the aggregate of the 
service of his public life at such a moment as this; and it is 
needless. That life comprised a term of more than thirty- 
three years, It produced a body of performance, of which, I 
may say, generally, it was all which the first abilities of the 
country and time, employed with unexampled toil, stimu- 
lated by the noblest patriotism, in the highest places of the 
State, in the fear of God, in the presence of nations, could 
possibly compass. 

He came into Congress after the War of 1812 had begun, 
and though probably deeming it unnecessary, according to 
the highest standards of public necessity, in his private 
character, and objecting, in his public character, to some of 
the details of the policy by which it was prosecuted, and 
standing by party ties in general opposition to the administra- 
tion, he never breathed a sentiment calculated to depress the 
tone of the public mind, to aid or comfort the enemy, to 
check or chill the stirrings of that new, passionate, unquench- 
able spirit of nationality, which then was revealed, or kindled 
—to burn till we go down to the tombs of States. 

With the peace of 1815 his more cherished public labours 
began; and thenceforward he devoted himself—the ardour of 
his civil youth, the energies of his maturest manhood, the 
autumnal wisdom of the ripened year—to the offices of legis- 
lation and diplomacy; of preserving the peace, keeping the 
honour, establishing the boundaries, and vindicating the 
neutral rights of his country ; restoring a sound currency, and 
laying its foundation sure and deep ; in upholding public credit; 
in promoting foreign commerce and domestic industry; in 
developing our uncounted material resources—giving the lake 
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and the river to trade-——and vindicating and interpreting the 
constitution and the Jaw. On all these subjects—on all 
measures practically in any degree affecting them—he has 
inscribed opinions and left traces of his hand. Everywhere the 
philosophical and patriot statesman and thinker will find that 
he has been before him, lighting the way, sounding the abyss. 
His weighty language, his sagacious warnings, his great maxims 
of empire, will be raised to view, and live to be deciphered 
when the final catastrophe shall lift the granite foundation in 
fragments from its bed. 

In this connection I cannot but remark to how extraordi- 
nary an extent had Mr. Webster by his acts, words, thoughts, 
or the events of his life, associated himself forever in the 
memory of ali of us with every historical incident, or, at 
least, with every historical epoch, with every policy, with 
every glory, with every great name and fundamental insti- 
tution, and grand or beautiful image, which are peculiarly and 
properly American, Look backward to the planting of Ply- 
mouth and Jamestown; to the various scenes of colonial life 
in peace and war; to the opening and march and close of the 
Revolutionary drama; to the age of the Constitution; to 
Washington and Franklin and Adams and Jefferson; to the 
whole train of causes, from the Reformation downwards, 
which prepared us to be republicans; to that other train of 
causes which led us to be unionists—look around on field, 
workshop and deck, and hear the music of labour rewarded, 
fed and protected ; look on the bright sisterhood of the States, 
each singing as a seraph in her motion, yet blending in a 
common harmony—and there is nothing which does not bring 
him by some tie to the memory of America. We seem to see 
his form and hear his deep, grave speech everywhere. By 
some felicity of his personal life; by some wise, deep, or 
beautiful word, spoken or written ; by some service of his own, 
or some commemoration of the services of others; it has 
come to pass that ‘‘our granite hills, our inland seas, and 
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prairies, and fresh, unbounded, magnificent wilderness,’’ our 
encircling ocean, the Rock of the Pilgrims, our new-born 
sister of the Pacific, our popular assemblies, our free schools, 
all our cherished doctrines of education, and of the influence 
of religion, and material policy, and the law, and the Con- 
stitution, give us back his name, What American landscape 
will you look on, what subject of American interest will you 
study, what source of hope or of anxiety, as an American, 
will you acknowledge, that does not recall him? 

Ishall not venture, in this rapid and general recollection of 
Mr. Webster, to attempt to analyse that intellectual power 
which all admit to have been so extraordinary, or to compare 
or contrast it with the mental greatness of others, in variety 
or degree, of the living or the dead; or even to attempt to 
appreciate exactly, and in reference to canons of art, his single 
attribute of eloquence. Consider, however, the remarkable 
phenomenon of excellence in three unkindred, one might have 
thought, incompatible forms of public speech—that of the 
forum, with its double audience of bench and jury, of the halls 
of legislation, and of the most thronged and tumultuous 
assemblies of the people. 

Consider further, that this multiform cloquence, exactly as 
his words fell, became at once so much accession to perma- 
nent literature, in the strictest sense, solid, attractive and rich, 
and ask how often in the history of public life such a thing has 
been exemplified. Recall what pervaded all these forms of 
display, and every effort in every form—that union of naked 
intellect, in its largest measure, which penetrates to the exact 
truth of the matter in hand, by intuition or by inference, and 
discerns everything which may make it intelligible, probable, 
or credible to another, with an emotional and moral nature 
profound, passionate, and ready to kindle, and with an 
imagination enough to supply a hundredfold more of to 
accept; that union of greatness of soul with depth of heart 
which made his speaking almost more an exhibition of 
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character than of mere genius; the style, not merely pure 
clear Saxon, but so constructed, so numerous as far as becomes 
prose, so forcible, so abounding in unlaboured felicities; the 
words so choice; the epithet so pictured ; the matter absolute 
truth, or the most exact and specious resemblance the human 
wit can devise; the treatment of the subject, if you have 
regard to the kind of truth he had to handle—political, 
ethical, legal—as deep, as complete as Paley's, or Locke’s, or 
Butler’s, or Alexander Hamilton’s, of their subjects; yet that 
depth and that completeness of sense made transparent as 
through crystal waters, all embodied in harmonious or well- 
composed periods, raised on winged language, vivified, fused, 
and poured along in a tide of emotion, fervid, and incapable 
to be withstood ; recall the form, the eye, the brow, the tone 
of voice, the presence of the intellectual king of men—recall 
him thus, and, in the language of Mr. Justice Story, com- 
memorating Samuel Dexter, we may well “‘rejoice that we 
have lived in the same age, that we have listened to his 
eloquence, and been instructed by his wisdom.’ 

1 cannot leave the subject of his eloquence without returning 
to a thought ] have advanced already. All that he has left, or 
the Jarger portion of all, is the record of spoken words, His 
works, as already collected, extend to many volumes—a 
library of reason and eloquence, as Gibbon has said of Cicero’s 
—but they are volumes of speeches only, or mainly ; and yet 
who does not rank him as a great American author—an author 
as truly expounding, and as characteristically exemplifying, in 
a pure, genuine, and harmonious English style, the mind, 
thought, point of view of objects, and essential nationality of 
his country as any other of our authors, professedly so denomi- 
nated? Against the maxim of Mr. Fox, his speeches read well, 
and yet were good speeches—great speeches—in the delivery. 
For so grave were they, so thoughtful and true, so much the 
eloquence of reason at last, so strikingly always they contrived 
to link the immediate topic with other and broader principles, 
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ascending easily to widest generalisations, so happy was the 
reconciliation of the qualities which engage the attention of 
hearers, yet reward the perusal of students, so critically did 
they keep the right side of the line which parts eloquence 
from rhetoric, and so far do they rise above the penury of 
mere debate, that the general reason of the country has 
enshrined them at once and forever among our classics, 

It is a common belief that Mr. Webster was a various 
reader; and 1 think it is truce, even to a greater degree than 
has been believed. In his profession of politics, nothing, I 
think, worthy of attention had escaped him; nothing of the 
ancient or modern prudence ; nothing which Greek or Roman 
or European speculation in that walk had explored, or Greek 
or Roman or European or universal history or public biography 
exemplified. I shall not soon forget with what admiration he 
spoke, at an interview to which he admitted me, while in the 
Law School at Cambridge, of the politics and ethics of 
Aristotle, and of the mighty mind which, as he said, seemed to 
have ‘‘thought through’’ so many of the great problems which 
form the discipline of social man. American history and 
American political literature he had by heart—the long series 
of influences which trained us for representative and free 
government ; that other series of influences which moulded us 
into a united government; the Colonial era; the age of con- 
troversy before the revolution; every scene and every person 
in that great tragic action; every question which has suc- 
cessively engaged our politics, and every name which has 
figured in them—the whole stream of our time was open, 
clear and present ever to his eye. 

Beyond his profession of politics, so to call it, he had been 
a diligent and choice reader, as his extraordinary style in part 
reveals ; and | think the love of reading would have gone with 
him to a later and riper age if to such an age it had been the 
will of God to preserve him. This is no place or time to 
appreciate this branch of his acquisitions; but there is an 
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interest inexpressible in knowing who were any of the chosen 
from among the great dead in the library of such a man, 
Others may correct me, but I shall say of that interior and 
narrower circle were Cicero, Virgil, Shakespeare—whom 
he knew as familiarly as the Constitution—Bacon, Milton, 
Burke, Johnson—to whom I hope it is not pedantic nor 
fanciful to say, I often thought his nature presented some 
resemblance ; the same abundance of the general propositions 
required for explaining a difficulty and refuting a sophism 
copiously and promptly occurring to him; the same kindness 
of heart and wealth of sensibility, under a manner, of course, 
more courtcous and gracious, yet more sovereign; the same 
sufficient, yet not predominant, imagination, stooping ever to 
truth, and giving affluence, vivacity, and attraction to a 
powerful, correct and weighty style of prose. 

I cannot leave this life and character without selecting and 
dwelling a moment on one or two of his traits, or virtues, or 
felicities, a little longer. There is a collective impression 
made by the whole of an eminent person’s life, beyond, and 
other than, and apart from, that which the mere general 
biographer would afford the means of explaining. There is an 
influence of a great man derived from things indescribable 
almost, or incapable of enumeration, or singly insufficient to 
account for it, but through which his spirit transpires, and his 
individuality goes forth on the contemporary generation. 
And thus, I should say, one grand tendency of his life and 
character was to elevate the whole tone of the public mind. 
He did this, indeed, not merely by example. He did it by 
dealing, as he thought, truly and in manly fashion with that 
public mind, He evinced his love of the people, not so much 
by honeyed phrases as by good counsels and useful service, 
vera pro gratis. He showed how he appreciated them by sub- 
mitting sound arguments to their understandings, and right 
motives to their free will. He came before them, less with 
flattery than with instruction; less with a vocabulary larded 
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with the words humanity and philanthropy, and progress and 
brotherhood, than with a scheme of politics, an educational, 
social and governmental system, which would have made 
them prosperous, happy and great. 

What the greatest of the Greek historians said of Pericles, 
we all fecl might be said of him: ‘‘He did not so much follow 
as lead the people, because he framed not his words to please 
them, like one who is gaining power by unworthy means, but 
was able and dared, on the strength of his character, even to 
brave their anger by contradicting their will.”’ 

I should indicate it as another influence of his life, acts, and 
opinions, that they were, in an extraordinary degree, uni- 
formly and liberally conservative. He saw with vision as a 
prophet, that if our system of united government can be 
maintained till a nationality shall be generated, of due intensity 
and due comprehension, a glory indeed millennial, a progress 
without end, a triumph of rane gh hitherto unseen, were 
ours; and, therefore, he addressed himself to maintain that 
united government. 

Standing on the Rock of Plymouth, he bade distant genera- 
tions hail, and saw them rising, ‘demanding life, impatient 
for the skies,’’ from what then were ‘“‘fresh, unbounded, 
magnificent wildernesses’; from the shore of the great, 
tranquil sea, not yet become ours. But observe to what he 
welcomes them ; by what he would bless them. ‘‘It is to good 
government.” It is to ‘‘treasures of science and delights of 
learning.’’ It is to the “‘sweets of domestic life, the im- 
measurable good of rational existence, the immortal hopes of 
Christianity, the light of everlasting truth,”’ 

It will be happy if the wisdom and temper of his admini- 
stration of our foreign affairs shall preside in the time which is 
at hand. Sobered, instructed by the examples and warnings 
of all the past, he yet gathered from the study and comparison 
of all the eras that there is a silent progress of the race— 
without pause, without haste, without return—to which the 
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counsellings of history are to be accommodated by a wise 
philosophy. More than, or as much as, that of any of our 
public characters, his statesmanship was one which recognised 
a Europe, an old world, but yet grasped the capital idea of 
the Amcrican position, and deduced from it the whole fashion 
and colour of its policy ; which discerned that we are to play a 
high part in human affairs, but discerned, also, what part it 
is—peculiar, distant, distinct and grand as our hemisphere; 
an influence, not a contact—the stage, the drama, the catas- 
trophe, all but the audience, all our own—if ever he felt 
himself at a loss, he consulted, reverently, the genius of 
Washington, 

In bringing these memories to a conclusion—for I omit 
many things because I dare not trust myself to speak them—I 
shall not be misunderstood, or give offence, if I hope that one 
other trait in his public character, one doctrine, rather, of 
his political creed, may be remembered and be appreciated. 
It is one of the two fundamental precepts in which Plato, as 
expounded by the great master of Latin eloquence and reason 
and morals, comprehends the duty of those who share in the 
conduct of the State—that ‘‘they comprise in their care the 
whole body of the Republic, nor keep one part and desert 
another.’ He gives the reason—one reason—of the precept: 
“The patriotism which embraces less than the whole induces 
sedition and discord, the last evil of the State.’’ 

How profoundly he had comprehended this truth; with 
what persistency, with what passion, from the first hour he 
became a public man to the last beat of the great heart, he 
cherished it; how little he accounted the good, the praise, 
the blame of this locality or that, in comparison with the 
pal gs good and the general and thoughtful approval of his own, 
and our, whole America—she this day feels and announces. 
Wheresoever a drop of her blood flows in the veins of men, 
this trait is felt and appreciated. The hunter beyond 
Superior; the fisherman on the deck of the nigh night- 
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foundered skiff; the sailor on the uttermost sea—will feel, as 
he hears these tidings, that the protection of a sleepless, all- 
embracing, parental care is withdrawn from him for a space 
and that his pathway henceforward is more solitary and less 
safe than before. 

But I cannot pursue these thoughts. Among the eulogists 
who have just uttered the eloquent sorrow of England at the 
death of the great Duke, one has employed an image and an 
idea which I venture to modify and appropriate. ‘‘The 
Northmen’s image of death is finer than that of other climes; 
no skeleton, but a gigantic figure that envelops men within 
the massive folds of his dark garment.’ Webster scems so 
unshrouded from us, as the last of the mighty three, themselves 
following a mighty series—the greatest closing procession. 
The robe draws round him, and the era is past. 

Yet how much there is which that all-ample fold shall not 
hide, the recorded wisdom, the great example, the assured 
immortality. They speak of monuments! 


“Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven; 
No pryamids set off his memories 
But the eternal substance of his greatness ; 
To which I leave him.”* 


John Bright 


(1811-1889) 


THE MISERY OF WAR 


On February 16, 1855, Palmerston formed a new ministry to 
take the place of Lord Aberdeen’s, which had resigned after 
losing the confidence of the House of Commons in a debate on 
the motion for appointing a Select Committee to enquire into 
the appalling condition of the army in the Crimea and the 
conduct, or rather misconduct of the war with Russia. During 
the week which followed a first-class ministerial crisis arose, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary for the Colonies resigning because they could 
not reconcile their responsibilities as ministers with such an 
enquiry. On February 23 the House met to hear the reasons 
upon which they had grounded their resignation, Immediately 
after Sir James Graham (First Lord of the Admiralty) had 
made his statement, Bright rose and delivered what is generally 
regarded as the most deeply felt speech of his career. The 
peroration printed here contains the memorable and poignant 
invocation of ‘‘The Angel of Death.” 


Sir, 
THERE IS ONE SUBJECT UPON WHICH I SHOULD 
like to put a question to the noble lord [Lord Palmerston} at the 
head of the government. I shall not say one word here about 
the state of the army in the Crimea, or one word about its 
numbers or its condition, Every member of this House, 
every inhabitant of this country, has been sufficiently harrowed 
with details regarding it. To my solemn belief, thousands— 
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nay, scores of thousands of persons—have retired to rest, night 
after night, whose slumbers have been disturbed or whose 
dreams have been based upon the sufferings and agonies of our 
soldiers in the Crimea. 1 should like to ask the noble lord at 
the head of the government—although I am not sure that he 
will feel that he can or ought to answer the question— 
whether the noble lord, the member for London [Lord John 
Russell, Colonial Secretary], has power, after discussions have 
commenced, and as soon as there shall be established good 
grounds for believing that the negotiations for peace will prove 
successful, to enter into any armistice? 

I know not, Sir, who it is that says ‘‘No, no,’’ but I should 
like to see any man get up and say that the destruction of 
two hundred thousand human lives lost on all sides during the 
course of this unhappy conflict is not a sufficient sacrifice. 
You are not pretending to conquer territory—you are not 
pretending to hold fortified or unfortified towns; you have 
offered terms of peace which, as I understand them, | do not 
Say are not moderate; and breathes there a man in this House 
or in this country whose appetite for blood is so insatiable 
that, even when terms of peace have been offered and accepted, 
he pines for that assault in which of Russian, Turk, French and 
English, as sure as one man dies, twenty thousand corpses 
will strew the streets of Sebastopol? I say I should like to ask 
the noble lord—and I am sure that he will feel, and that this 
House will feel, that I am speaking in no unfriendly manner 
towards the government of which he is at the head—I should 
like to know, and I venture to hope that it is so, if the noble 
lord, the member for London, has power, at the earliest stage 
of these proceedings at Vienna, at which it can properly be 
done—and I should think that it might properly be done at a 
very early stage—to adopt a course by which all further waste 
of human life may be put an end to, and further animosity 
between three great nations be, as far as possible, prevented? 

I appeal to the noble lord at the head of the government and 
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to this House; I am not now complaining of the war—I am not 
now complaining of the terms of peace, nor, indeed, of any- 
thing that has been done—but I wish to suggest to this House 
what, ] believe, thousands, and tens of thousands, of the most 
educated and of the most Christian portion of the people of 
this country are fecling upon this subject, although, indeed, 
in the midst of a certain clamour in the country, they do not 
give public expression to their feelings. Your country is not 
in an advantageous state at this moment; from one end of the 
kingdom to te other there is a general collapse of industry. 
Those members of this House not intimately acquainted with 
the trade and commerce of this country do not fully compre- 
hend our position as to the diminution of employment and the 
lessening of wages. An increase in the cost of living is finding 
its way to the homes and hearts of a vast number of the 
labouring population. 

At the same time there is growing up—and, notwith- 
standing what some members of this House may think of me, 
no man regrets it more than | do—a bitter and angry feelin, 
against that class which has for a long period conducted the 
public affairs of this country, I like political changes when 
such changes are made as the result, not of passion, but of 
deliberation and reason, Changes so made are safe, but 
changes made under the influence of violent exaggeration, or 
the violent passions of public meetings, are not changes 
usually approved by this House or advantageous to the 
country. I cannot but notice, in speaking to gentlemen who 
sit on either side of this House, or in speaking to anyone I meet 
between this House and any of those localities we frequent 
when this House is up—I cannot, I say, but notice that an 
uneasy feeling exists as to the news which may arrive by the 
very next mail from the East. I do not suppose that your 
troops are to be beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or 
that they will be driven into the sea; but lam certain that many 
homes in England in which there now exists a fond hope that 
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the distant one may return—many such homes may be 
rendered desolate when the next mail shall arrive. The 
angel of death has been abroad throughout the land; you may 
almost hear the beating of his wings. There is no one, as 
when the first-born was slain of old, to sprinkle with blood 
the lintel and the two side-posts of our doors, that he may 
spare and pass on; he takes his victims from the castle of the 
noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor 
and the lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes that I 
make this solemn appeal. 

1 tell the noble lord, that if he be ready honestly and frankly 
to endeavour, by the negotiations about to be opened at 
Vienna, to put an end to this war, no word of mine, no vote of 
mine, will be given to shake his power for one single moment, 
or to change his position in this House, I am sure that the 
noble Lord is not inaccessible to appeals made to him from 
honest motives and with no unfriendly feeling. The noble 
lord has been for more than forty years a member of 
this House, Before I was born, he sat upon the Treasury 
bench, and he has spent his life in the service of his 
country, He is no longer young, and his life has ex- 
tended almost to the term allotted to man. I would ask, 
1 would entreat the noble lord to take a course which, 
when he looks back upon his whole political career—what- 
ever he may therein find to be pleased with, whatever to 
regret—cannot but be a source of gratification to him. By 
adopting that course he would have the satisfaction of reflect- 
ing that, having obtained the object of his laudable ambition— 
having become the foremost subject of the Crown, the 
director of, it may be, the destinies of his country, and the 
presiding genius in her Councils—he had achieved a still 
higher and nobler ambition; that he had returned the sword 
to the scabbard—that at his word torrents of blood had 
ceased to flow—that he had restored tranquillity to Europe, 
and saved this country from the indescribable calamities of war. 


Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-1865) 


COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD 


Little comment is needed on this speech. Although less than 
five minutes were required for its delivery, Lincoln’s address on 
the field of Gettysburg on November 19, 1863, at the dedica- 
tion of the monument to those who fell in the Civil War, is 
remembered and cherished wherever the English language is 
spoken, In brevity, simplicity and cogency—the rarest gifts in 
a speaker—it is unrivalled, Yet, following as it did a long 
and high-flown oration by another speaker, it appears to have 
made little immediate impression on its audience, In view of 
the extraordinary reputation it has since achieved, it is inter- 
esting to recall that on his way to Gettysburg Lincoln is said to 
have turned to a friend with the remark ‘‘I suppose I shall be 
expected to say something this afternoon’? and, having borrowed a 
pencil and a piece of paper, proceeded to make notes for a speech. 


FOURSCORE AND SEVEN YEARS AGO OUR FATHERS 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 
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But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here, It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us; that 
from these honoured dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth, 


Robert Lowe, 1st Viscount 


Sherbrooke 


(1811-1892) 


THE COMING OF DEMOCRACY 


Robert Lowe, who has been called the most unpopular Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in English History, is remembered as an 
orator only by the passionate speeches of protest he made 
against Parliamentary Reform during the sessions of 1866 and 
1867. The terror with which he viewed the enfranchisement 
of the working classes and the advent of democracy inspired him 
with a degree of eloquence to which none of his speeches, either 
before or after that time, attained. The speech from which 
the following extract has been taken was delivered in the 
House of Commons on May 31, 1866, the second night of the 
committee stage of Gladstonc’s ‘‘Representation of the People 
Bill and Re-distribution of Seats Bill.’’ It caused a con- 
siderable sensation. The Attorney-General, who spoke next in 
the debate, observed that it was ‘‘an intellectual delight of the 
highest order to listen’ to such a speaker. ‘‘He speaks,’’ he 
continued, *‘with infinite wit, with wonderful eloquence and 
power, he raises and conjures up spectres of evil, and he is lost 
in contemplation of the ruin which is threatening our land,”” 


Sin, 
1 AM FIRMLY CONVINCED—AND I WISH, IF POSSIBLE, 
to attract the serious attention of the House for a few 
moments—that it is not the wish of this country to do that 
which this Bill seeks to do. There is no doubt that the main 
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object of this Bill is to render it impossible for any othe 
government than a Liberal one to exist in this country for the 
future, I do not say that this object would appear an illegiti- 
mate one in the eyes of heated partisans, and in moments of 
conflict, for we are all of us naturally impatient of opposition 
and contradiction, and I dare say i an idea has occurred to 
many ahngrene before the present, and to many Parlia- 
ments before this; but I do say that it is a short-sighted and 
foolish idea, because if we could succecd in utterly oblitera- 
ting and annihilating the power of honourable gentlemen 
opposite, all we should reap as the reward of our success 
would be the annihilation of ourselves. The history of this 
country—the glorious and happy history of this country—has 
been a conflict between two aristocratic parties, and if ever 
one should be destroyed, the other would be left face to face 
with a party not aristocratic, but purely democratic, The 
honourable member for Birmingham said with great truth the 
other day, that if the purely aristocratic and the purely 
democratic elements should come into conflict, the victory 
would, in all probability be on the side of Democracy. The 
annihilation of one of the aristocratic parties—and ] know it is 
in the minds of many, though, of course, it is not openly 
avowed—would be a folly like that of a bird which, feeling the 
resistance the air offers to its flight, imagines how well it 
would fly if there was no air at all, forgetting that the very 
air which resists it also supports it, and ministers to it the 
breath of life, and that if it got quit of that air it would 
immediately perish, So it is with political parties; they not 
only oppose, they support, strengthen and invigorate each 
other, and J shall never, therefore, be a party to any measure, 
come from whichever side of the House it may, which seeks 
as to impair and destroy the balance of parties existing in this 
country, that whichever party were in office should be free 
from the check of a vigorous opposition, directed by men of 
the same stamp and position as those to whom they were 
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opposed, I do not believe that is an object of this Bill which 
the people of this country will approve, nor do I believe that 
they wish materially to diminish the influence of honourable 
gentlemen opposite. There are plenty of gentlemen who do 
wish it, but I do not believe it is the wish of the country, 
and therefore I believe they would have looked with much 
ee satisfaction on the principle of grouping if it had not 

en so studiously confined to represented boroughs, and 
if, instead of first swamping the counties with a low franchise, 
and then offering the illusory boon of three members, it had 
relieved the county constituencies of considerable portions of 
the great towns by an efficient Boundaries Bill, and had 
erected some of the towns which now almost engross the 
county representation into distinct constituencies. And 
while passing by that point, let me say that the provisions 
with regard to boundaries appear to me to be one of the most 
delusive parts of the whole Bill, because the effect of them 
is that no suburbs not now included in the municipal district 
can be included in the Parliamentary district, unless those who 
live in these suburbs are content to saddle themselves with 
municipal taxation. I do not believe the country wishes to 
see the door to talent shut more closely than it is, or this 
House become an assembly of millionaires. 1 do not believe 
the country would look with satisfaction on the difference of 
tone within the House which must be produced if the elements 
of which it is the result are altered; nor do I believe that it 
will look with satisfaction on that inevitable change of the 
Constitution which must occur if these projects are carried 
into execution—a change breaking the close connection 
between the executive government and the House of Com- 
mons, I believe sincerely that this House is anxious to put 
down corruption, and I will say again, at any risk of obloquy, 
that it is not the way to put down corruption to thrust the 
franchise into poorer hands. If we are really desirous of 
achieving this result there is but one way that I know of, and 
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that is by taking care that you trust the franchise only to those 
persons whose position in life gives security that they are 
above the grosser forms of corruption. And if you do prefer 
to have a lower constituency, you must look the thing in the 
face—you will be deliberately perpetuating corruption for the 
sake of what you consider the greater ae of making the 
constituencies larger, These are things which I do not believe 
the people of this country wish to have. And, therefore, I 
believe you will be acting in accordance with sound wisdom 
and the enlightened public opinion of the country by deferring 
this measure for another year. I press most earnestly for 
delay. The matter is of inexpressible importance ; any error 
is absolutely irretrievable; it is the last thing in the world 
which ought to be dealt with rashly or incautiously. We are 
dealing not merely with the administration, not merely with 
a party—no, not even with the Constitution of the Kingdom, 
To our hands at this moment is intrusted the noble and sacred 
future of free and self-determined government all over the 
world, We are about to surrender certain good for more than 
doubtful change ; we are about to barter maxims and traditions 
that have never failed, for theories and doctrines that never 
have succeeded. Democracy you may have at any time. 
Night and day the gate is open that leads to that bare and level 
plain, where every ants’ nest is a mountain and every thistle a 
forest tree. But a government such as England has, a govern- 
ment the work of no human hand, but which has grown up the 
imperceptible aggregation of centuries—this is a thing which 
we only can enjoy, which we cannot impart to others, and 
which, once lost, we cannot recover for ourselves. Because 
you have contrived to be at once dilatory and hasty heretofore, 
that is no reason for pressing forward rashly and improvi- 
dently now. We are not agreed upon details, we have not 
come to any accord upon principles. To precipitate a decision 
in the case of a single human life would be cruel. It is more 
than cruel—it is parricide in the case of the Constitution, 
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which is the life and sou} of this great nation. If it is to perish, 
as all human things must perish, give it at any rate time to 
gather its robes about it, and to fall with decency and 
deliberation. 
“To-morrow! 
Oh, that’s sudden! spare it! spare it! 
It ought not so to die.”” 


Benjamin Disraeli, 1st Earl of 
Beaconsfield 


(1804-1881) 


TORY PRINCIPLES 


The speech which is printed here and which Disracli delivered 
in Manchester on April 3, 1872, has been described as the 
locus classicus on the subject of conservative principles and, 
in particular, the theory of the British monarchy, It is not a 
strikingly eloquent speech, judged by the highest standards of 
oratory, though it contains flashes of wit and sarcasm, in 
which Disraeli excelled, and is at once cogent and lucid. There 
is no doubt that Disracli's specches were far more effective in 
delivery than they are in print. A confession of faith, particu- 
larly a confession of political faith such as this, which contains 
the essence of nineteenth-century toryism, requires the presence of 
the speaker in order that its effect should be fully appreciated. 


GENTLEMEN, 
OUR OPPONENTS ASSURE US THAT THE CONSERVA- 
tive party have no political programme; and, therefore, they 
must look with much satisfaction to one whom you honour 
to-night by considering him the leader and representative of 
your opinions when he comes forward, at your invitation, to 
express to you what that programme is. The Conservative 
party are accused of having no programme of policy. If by a 
programme is meant a plan to despoil churches and plunder 
landiords, | admit we have no programme. If by a pro- 
gramme is meant a policy which assails or menaces every 
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institution and every interest, every class and every calling in 
the country, J admit we have no programme. But if to have a 
policy with distinct ends, and these such as most deeply 
interest the great body of the nation, be a becoming pro- 
gramme for a political party, then, I contend, we have an 
adequate programme, and one which, here or elsewhere, I 
shall always be prepared to assert and to vindicate, 
Gentlemen, the programme of the Conservative party is to 
maintain the Constitution of the country. I have not come 
down to Manchester to deliver an essay on the English Con- 
stitution ; but when the banner of Republicanism is unfurled— 
when the fundamental principles of our institutions are 
controverted—I think, perhaps, it may not be inconvenient 
that I} should make some few practical remarks upon the 
character of our Constitution—upon that monarchy, limited 
by the co-ordinate authority of Estates of the realm, which, 
under the title of Queen, Lords and Commons, has con- 
tributed so greatly to the prosperity of this country, and with 
the maintenance of which 1 believe that prosperity is bound 
up. 
P eileen since the settlement of that Constitution, now 
nearly two centuries ago, England has never experienced a 
revolution, though there is no country in which there has been 
so continuous and such considerable change. How is this? 
Because the wisdom of your forefathers placed the prize of 
supreme power without the sphere of human passions. 
Whatever the struggle of parties, whatever the strife of 
factions, whatever the excitement and exaltation of the public 
mind, there has always been something in this country round 
which all classes and parties could rally, representing the 
majesty of the law, the administration of justice, and involving, 
at the same time, the security for every man’s rights and the 
fountain of honour. Now, gentlemen, it is well clearly to 
comprehend what is meant by a country not having a revo- 
lution for two centuries. It means, for that space, the 
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unbroken exercise and enjoyment of the ingenuity of man, It 
means, for that space, the continuous application of the 
discoveries of science to his comfort and convenience. It 
means the accumulation of capital, the elevation of labour, 
the establishment of those admirable factories which cover 
your district; the unwearied improvement of the cultivation 
of the land, which has extracted from a somewhat churlish 
soil harvests more exuberant than those furnished by lands 
nearer to the sun. It means the continuous order which is the 
only parent of personal liberty and political right. And you 
owe all these, gentlemen, to the Throne, 

There is another powerful and most beneficial influence 
which is also exercised by the Crown. Gentlemen, I am a 
party man. I believe that, without party, Parliamentary 
government is impossible. I look upon Parliamentary govern- 
ment as the noblest government in the world, and certainly 
the one most suited to England. But without the discipline of 
political connection, animated by the principle of private 
honour, I feel certain that a popular Assembly would sink 
before the power or the corruption of a minister. Yet, 
gentlemen, I am not blind to the faults of party government. 
it has one great defect. Party has a tendency to warp the 
intelligence, and there is no minister, however resolved he 
may be in treating a great public question, who does not find 
some difficulty in emancipating himself from the traditionary 
prejudice on which he has long acted. It is, therefore, a 

at merit in our Constitution that before a minister intro- 
> aaa a measure to Parliament, he must submit it to an 
intelligence superior to all party, and entirely free from 
influences of that character. 

I know it wilt be said, gentlemen, that, however beautiful 
in theory, the personal influence of the Sovereign is now 
absorbed in the responsibility of the minister. Gentlemen, f 
think you will find there is great fallacy in this view. The 
principles of the English Constitution do not contemplate the 
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absence of personal influence on the part of the Sovereign; 
and if they did, the principles of human nature would prevent 
the fulfilment of such a theory. Gentlemen, I need not tell 
you that I am now making on this subject abstract observations 
of general application to our institutions and our history, But 
take the case of a Sovereign of England who accedes to his 
Throne at the earliest age the law permits and who enjoys a 
long reign—take an instance like that of George III. From the 
earliest moment of his accession that Sovereign is placed in 
constant communication with the most able statesmen of the 
period, and of all parties. Even with average ability it is 
impossible not to perceive that such a Sovereign must soon 
attain a great mass of political information and political 
experience. Information and experience, gentlemen, whether 
they are possessed by a Sovereign or by the humblest of his 
subjects, are irresistible in life. No man with the vast 
responsibility that devolves upon an English minister can 
afford to treat with indifference a suggestion that has not 
occurred to him, or information with which he had not been 
previously supplied. But, gentlemen, pursue this view of the 
subject. The longer the reign, the influence of that Sovereign 
must proportionately increase, All the illustrious statesmen 
who served his youth disappear, A new generation of public 
servants rises up. There is a critical conjuncture in affairs— 
a moment of perplexity and peril, Then it is that the 
Sovereign can appeal to a similar state of affairs that occurred 
perhaps thirty years before, When all are in doubt among his 
servants he can quote the advice that was given by the illus- 
trious men of his early years, and though he may maintain 
himself within the strictest limits of the Constitution, who 
can suppose when such information and such suggestions are 
made by the most exalted person in the country that they can 
be without effect? No, gentlemen; a minister who could 
venture to treat such influence with indifference would not 
be a Constitutional minister, but an arrogant idiot. 
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Gentlemen, the influence of the Crown is not confined 
merely to political affairs, England is a domestic country. 
Here the home is revered and the hearth is sacred. The 
nation is represented by a family—the Royal Family; and if 
that family is educated with a sense of responsibility and a 
sentiment of public duty, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
salutary influence they may exercise over a nation. It is not 
merely an influence upon manners; it is not merely that they 
are a model for refinement and for good taste—they affect the 
heart as well as the intelligence of the people; and in the hour 
of public adversity, or in the anxious conjuncture of public 
affairs, the nation rallies round the Family and the Throne, 
and its spirit is animated and sustained by the expression of 
public affection. 

Gentlemen, there is yet one other remark that I would make 
upon your monarchy, though, had it not been for recent cir- 
cumstances, I should have refrained from doing so. An attack 
has recently been made upon the Throne on account of the 
costliness of the institution. Gentlemen, I shall not dwell 
upon the fact that if the people of England appreciate the 
monarchy, as I believe they do, it would be painful to them 
that their Royal and representative family should not be 
maintained with becoming dignity, or fill in the public eye a 
position inferior to some of the nobles of the land. Nor will 
I insist upon what is unquestionably the fact, that the revenues 
of the Crown estates, on which our Sovereign might live with 
as much right as the Duke of Bedford or the Duke of Northum- 
berland has to his estates, are now paid into the public 
exchequer. All this, upon the present occasion, 1 am not 
going to insist upon, What I now say is this, that there is no 
sovereignty of any first-rate State which costs so little to the 
people as the sovereignty of England. . . . 

Gentlemen, I trust I have now made some suggestions to 
you respecting the monarchy of England which at least may be 
so far serviceable that when we are separated they may not be 
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altogether without advantage ; and now, gentlemen, I would 
say something on the subject of the House of Lords. . . . 

What, gentlemen, is the first quality which is required in a 
Second Chamber? Without doubt, independence. What is 
the best foundation of independence? Without doubt, 
ship The Prime Minister of England [Mr. Gladstone] 

only recently told you, and I believe he spoke quite 
accurately, that the average income of the members of the 
House of Lords is £20,000 per annum. Of course there are 
some who have more and some who have less, but the 
influence of a public assembly, so far as property is concerned, 
depends upon its aggregate property, which, in the present 
case, is a revenue of £9,000,000 a year. But, gentlemen, you 
must look to the nature of this property. It is visible property, 
and therefore it is responsible property, which every rate- 
payer in the room knows to his cost. But, gentlemen, it is 
not only visible property, it is, generally speaking, territorial 
property, and one of the elements of territorial property is 
that it is representative. . . . 

But, gentlemen, the charge against the House of Lords is 
that the dignities are hereditary, and we are told that if we have 
a House of Peers they should be peers for life. There are 
great authorities in favour of this, and even my noble friend 
{The Earl of Derby] near me the other day gave his adhesion to 
a limited application of this principle. Now, gentlemen, in 
the first place let me observe that every peer is a peer for life, 
as he cannot be a peer after his death; but some peers for life 
are succeeded in their dignities by their children. The 
question arises, who is most responsible—a peer for life whose 
dignities are not descendible, or a peer for life whose dignities 
are hereditary? Now, gentlemen, a peer for life is in a very 
strong position. He says, ‘‘ Here I am; I have got power and 
1 will exercise it.’’ I have no doubt that, on the whole, a 
peer for life would exercise it for what he deemed was the 
public good, Let us hope that. But, after all, he might and 
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could exercise it according to his own will. Nobody can call 
him to account; he is independent of everybody. But a peer 
for life whose dignities descend is in a very different position. 
He has every inducement to study public opinion, and, when 
he believes it just, to yield; because he naturally feels that if 
the order to which he belongs is in constant collision with 
public opinion, the chances are that his dignities will not 
descend to his posterity. 

Therefore, gentlemen, 1 am not prepared myself to believe 
that a solution of any difficulties in the public mind on this 
subject is to be found by creating peers for life. I know there 
are some philosophers who believe that the best substitute for 
the House of Lords would be an assembly formed of ex- 
Governors of Colonies. I have not sufficient experience on 
that subject to give a decided opinion upon it. When the 
Muse of Comedy threw her frolic grace over society, a retired 
Governor was generally one of the characters in every comedy ; 
and the last of our great actors—who, by the by, was a great 
favourite at Manchester—Mr. Farren, was celebrated for his 
delineation of the character in question. Whether it be the 
recollection of that performance or not, } confess | am inclined 
to believe that an English gentleman—born to business, 
managing his own estate, administering the affairs of his 
county, mixing with all classes of his fellow-men, now in the 
hunting field, now in the Railway Direction, unaffected, 
unostentatious, proud of his ancestors, if they have contributed 
to the greatness of our common country—is, on the whole, 
more likely to form a senator agreeable to English taste than 
any substitute that has yet been produced. . . . 

Gentlemen, you will perhaps not be surprised that, having 
made some remarks upon the monarchy and the House of 
Lords, I should say something respecting that House in which 
T have literally passed the greater part of my life and to which 
I am devotedly attached. It is not likely, therefore, that I 
should say anything to depreciate the legitimate position and 
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influence of the House of Commons. Gentlemen, it is said 
that the diminished power of the Throne and the assailed 
authority of the House of Lords are owing to the increased 
power of the House of Commons, and the new position which 
of Jate years, and especially during the last forty years, it has 
assumed in the English Constitution. Gentlemen, the main 
power of the House of Commons depends upon its command 
over the public purse and its control of the public expenditure ; 
and if that power is possessed by a party which has a large 
majority in the House of Commons, the influence of the 
House of Commons is proportionately increased, and, under 
some circumstances, becomes more predominant. But, 
gentlemen, this power of the House of Commons is not a 
power which has been created by any Reform Act, from the 
days of Lord Grey in 1832 to 1867. It is the power which the 
House of Commons has enjoyed for centuries—which it has 
frequently asserted and sometimes even tyrannically exercised. 
Gentlemen, the House of Commons represents the con- 
stituencies of England, and I am here to show you that no 
addition to the elements of that constituency has placed the 
House of Commons in a different position with regard to the 
Throne and the House of Lords from that it has always con- 
stitutionally occupied, . 

But, gentlemen, the Constitution of England is not merely 
a Constitution in State, it is a Constitution in Church and 
State. The wisest Sovereigns and statesmen have ever been 
anxious to connect authority with religion—some to increase 
their power, some, perhaps, to mitigate its exercise. But the 
same difficulty has been experienced in effecting this union 
which has been experienced in forming a Second Chamber— 
either the spiritual power has usurped upon the civil and 
established a sacerdotal society, or the civil power has 
invaded successfully the rights of the spiritual, and the ministers 
of religion have been degraded into stipendiaries of the State 
and instruments of the government. In England we accomplish 
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this great result by an alliance between Church and State, 
between two originally independent powers. I will not go 
into the history of that alliance, which is rather a question for 
those archeological societies which occasionally amuse and 
instruct the people of this city. Enough for me that this 
union was made and has contributed for centuries to the 
civilisation of this country. . . . 

I believe myself, gentlemen, that without the recognition 
of a superintending Providence in the affairs of this world all 
national education will be disastrous, and | feel confident that 
it is impossible to stop at that mere recognition, Religious 
education is demanded by the nation generally and by the 
instincts of human nature. I should like to see the Church 
and the Nonconformists work together ; but I trust, whatever 
may be the result, the country will stand by the Church in its 
efforts to maintain the religious education of the people. 
Gentlemen, I foresee yet trials for the Church of England; 
but I am confident in its future. 1am confident in its future 
because I believe there is now a very gencral fecling that to 
be national it must be comprehensive. I will not use the 
word ‘‘broad’’ because it is an epithet applied to a system 
with which I have no sympathy. But I would wish churchmen, 
and especially the clergy, always to remember that in our 
“Father's home there are many mansions,’’ and | believe that 
comprehensive spirit is perfectly consistent with the main- 
tenance of formularies and the belief in dogmas without which 
Thold no practical religion can exist. 

Gentlemen, I have now endeavoured to express to you my 
general views upon the most important subjects that can 
interest Englishmen. They are subjects upon which, in my 
mind, a man should speak with frankness and clearness to his 
countrymen. 

But, gentlemen, after all, the test of political institutions 
is the condition of the country whose fortunes they regulate ; 
and I do not mean to evade that test. You are the inhabitants 
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of an island of no colossal size; which geographically speaking, 
was intended by nature as the appendage of some continental 
empire—either of Gauls and Franks on the other side of the 
Channel, or of Teutons and Scandinavians beyond the German 
Sea. Such, indeed, and for a Jong period, was your early 
history. You were invaded; you were pillaged and you were 
conquered ; yet amid all these disgraces and vicissitudes there 
was gradually formed that English race which has prong 
about a very different state of affairs. Instead of being invaded 
your land is proverbially the only ‘‘inviolate land’’—‘‘the 
inviolate land of the sage and free.’’ Instead of being plundered, 
you have attracted to your shores all the capital of the world, 
Instead of being conquered, your flag floats on many waters, 
and your standard waves in either zone, It may be said that 
these achievements are due to the race that inhabited the land, 
and not to its institutions, Gentlemen, in political institu- 
tions are the embodied experiences of a race. You have 
established a society of classes which give uae and variety 
to life. But no class possesses a single exclusive privilege, 
and all are equal before the law. You possess a real aristocracy, 
open to all who deserve to enter it. You have not merely a 
middle class, but a hierarchy of middle classes, in which 
every degree of wealth, refinement, industry, energy and 
enterprise is duly represented. 

And now, gentlemen, what is the condition of the great 
body of the people? In the first place, gentlemen, they have 
for centuries been in the full enjoyment of that which no other 
country in Europe has ever completely attained—complete 
rights of personal freedom. In the second place, there has 
been a gradual, and therefore a wise distribution on a large 
scale of political rights. Speaking with reference to the 
industries of this great part of the country, I can personally 
contrast it with the condition of the working classes forty 
years ago. In that period they have attained two results— 
the raising of their wages and the diminution of their toil, 
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Increased means and increased leisure are the two civilisers 
of man, That the working classes of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
have proved not sci of these boons may be easily 
maintained; but their progress and elevation have been 
during this interval wonderfully aided and assisted by three 
causes, which are not so distinctly attributable to their own 
energies, The first is the revolution in locomotion, which 
has opened the world to the working man, which has enlarged 
the horizon of his experience, increased his knowledge of 
nature and of art, and added immensely to the salutary 
recreation, amusement and pleasure of his existence. The 
second cause is the cheap postage, the moral benefits of which 
cannot be exaggerated. And the third is that unshackled 
Press which has furnished him with endless sources of instruc- 
tion, information and amusement. . . . 

Gentlemen, I am not here to maintain that there is nothing 
to be done to increase the well-being of the working classes of 
this country, generally speaking. There is not a single class 
in the country which is not susceptible of improvement; and 
that makes the life and animation of our society. But in all 
we do we must remember that much depends upon the work- 
ing classes themselves ; and what I know of the working classes 
in Lancashire makes me sure that they will respond to this 
appeal. Much also may be expected from that sympathy 
between classes which is a distinctive feature of the present 
day; and, in the last place, no inconsiderable results may be 
obtained by judicious and prudent legislation. But, gentle- 
men, in attempting to legislate upon social matters the great 
object is to be practical—to have before us some distinct aims 
and some distinct means by which they can be accomplished. 

Gentlemen, I think public attention as regards these 
matters ought to be concentrated upon sanitary legislation. 
That is a wide subject, and, if properly treated, comprises 
almost every consideration which has a just claim upon 
legislative interference. Pure air, pure water, the inspection 
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of unhealthy habitations, the adulteration of food, these and 
many kindred matters may be legitimately dealt with by the 
Legislature. . . . 

Gentlemen, | cannot impress upon you too strongly my 
conviction of the importance of the Legislature and society 
uniting together in favour of these important results. A great 
scholar and a great wit, three hundred years ago, said that, in 
his opinion, there was a great mistake in the Vulgate, which, 
as you all know, is the Latin translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and that, instead of saying ‘‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity’’ 
Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas—the wise and witty King really 
said Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas. Gentlemen, it is impos- 
sible to overrate the importance of the subject. After all, the 
first consideration of a minister should be the health of the 
people. A land may be covered with historic trophies, with 
muscums of science and galleries of art, with universities and 
with libraries; the people may be civilised and ingenious; 
the country may be even famous in the annals and action of the 
world, but, gentlemen, if the population every ten years 
decreases, and the stature of the race every ten years diminishes, 
the history of that country will soon be the history of the past. 

Gentlemen, I said I had not come here to make a party 
speech. I have addressed you upon subjects of grave, and 
I will venture to believe of general, interest; but to be here 
and altogether silent upon de present state of public affairs 
would not be respectful to you, and, perhaps, on the whole, 
would be thought incongruous. Gentlemen, I cannot pretend 
that our position either at home or abroad is in my opinion 
satisfactory. At home, at a period of immense prosperity, 
with a people contented and naturally loyal, we find to our 
surprise the most extravagant doctrines professed and the 
fundamental principles of our most valuable institutions 
impugned, and that, too, by persons of some authority. 
Gentlemen, this startling inconsistency is accounted for, in 
my mind, by the circumstances under which the present 
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Administration was formed. It is the first instance in my 
knowledge of a British Administration being avowedly formed 
ona principle of violence. . . . 

Her Majesty's new ministers proceeded in their career like 
a body of men under the influence of some delirious drug. 
Not satiated with the spoliation and anarchy of Ireland, they 
began to attack every institution and every interest, every class 
and calling in the country. 

It is curious to observe their course. They took into hand 
the Army. What have they done? I will not comment on 
what they have done. 1 will historically state it, and leave you 
to draw the inference. So Jong as Constitutional England has 
existed, there has been a jealousy among all classes against the 
existence of a standing army. As our Empire expanded, and 
the existence of a large body of disciplined troops became a 
necessity, every precaution was taken to prevent the danger 
to our liberties which a standing army involved. It was a 
first principle not to concentrate in the island any overwhelm- 
ing mee of troops, and a considerable portion was dis- 
tributed in the colonies. Care was taken that the troops gener- 
ally should be officered by a class of men deeply interested in 
the property and the liberties of England, So extreme was the 
jealousy that the relations between that once constitutional 
force, the militia, and the Sovereign were rigidly guarded, and 
it was carefully placed under local influences. All this is 
changed. We have a standing army of large amount, quartered 
and brigaded and encamped permanently in England, and fed 
by a considerable and constantly increasing Reserve. 

Gentlemen, it will not do for me—considering the time 
T have already occupied, and there are still some subjects of 
importance that must be touched—to dwell upon any of the 
other similar topics of which there is a rich abundance. I 
doubt not there is in this hall more than one farmer who has 
been alarmed by the suggestion that his agricultural machinery 
should be taxed, I pi reat there is in this hall more than 
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one publican who remembers that last year an Act of Parlia- 
ment was introduced to denounce him as a ‘‘sinner,’’ J doubt 
not there are in this hall a widow and an orphan who remember 
the profligate proposition to plunder their lonely heritage. 

But, gentlemen, as time advanced it was not difficult to 
perceive that extravagance was being substituted for energy by 
the Government, The unnatural stimulus was subsiding. 
Their paroxysms ended in prostration, Some took refuge in 
melancholy, and their eminent chief alternated between a 
menace and a sigh. As ] sat opposite the Treasury Bench the 
ministers reminded me of one of those marine landscapes not 
very unusual on the coasts of South America. You behold a 
range of exhausted volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a single 
pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. There are 
occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the dark rumbling 
of the sea, 

But, gentlemen, there is one other topic on which 1 must 
touch, If the management of our domestic affairs has been 
founded upon a principle of violence, that certainly cannot 
be alleged against the management of our external relations. 
1 know the difficulty of addressing a body of Englishmen on 
these topics, The very phrase ‘‘foreign affairs’? makes an 
Englishman convinced that I am about to treat of subjects 
with which he has no concern, Unhappily, the relations of 
England to the rest of the world, which are “‘foreign affairs,’’ 
are the matters which most influence his lot. Upon them 
depends the increase or reduction of taxation. Upon them 
depends the enjoyment or the embarrassment of his industry. 
And yet, though so momentous are the consequences of the 
mismanagement of our foreign relations, no one thinks of 
them till the mischief occurs, and then it is found how the 
most vital consequences have been occasioned by mere 
inadvertence. . . . 

Gentlemen, don’t suppose, because I counsel firmness and 
decision at the right moment, that I am of that school of 
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statesmen who are favourable to a turbulent and aggressive 
diplomacy. I have resisted it during a great part of my life. 
Tam not unaware that the relations of England to Europe have 
undergone a vast change during the century that has just 
elapsed, The relations of England to Europe are not the same 
as they were in the days of Lord Chatham or Frederick the 
Great. The Queen of England has become the Sovereign of the 
most powerful of Oriental states. On the other side of the 
globe there are now establishments belonging to her, teeming 
with wealth and population, which will, in due time, exercise 
their influence over the distribution of power. The old 
establishments of this country, now the United States of 
America, throw their lengthening shades over the Atlantic, 
which mix with European waters. These are vast and novel 
elements in the distribution of power. I acknowledge that 
the policy of England with respect to Europe should be a 
policy of reserve, but proud reserve; and in answer to those 
statesmen-—those mistaken statesmen who have intimated the 
decay of the power of England and the decline of its resources, 
1 express here my confident conviction that there never was 
a moment in our history when the power of England was so 
great and her resources so vast and inexhaustible. 

And yet, gentlemen, it is not merely our fleets and armies, 
our powerful artillery, our accumulated capital, and our 
unlimited credit on which I so much depend, as upon that 
unbroken spirit of her people, which 1 believe was never 
prouder of the Imperial country to which they belong. 
Gentlemen, it is to that spirit that I above all things trust. 
I look upon the people of Lancashire as a fair representative of 
the people of England, I think the manner in which they have 
invited me here, locally a stranger, to receive the expression 
of their cordial sympathy, and only because they recognise 
some effort on my part to maintain the greatness of their 
country, is evidence of the spirit of the land. 1 must express 
to you again my deep sense of the generous manner in which 
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you have welcomed me, and in which you have permitted me 
to express to you my views upon public affairs. Proud of 
your confidence and encouraged by your sympathy, ] now 
deliver to you, as my last words, the cause of the Tory Party, 
the English Constitution and of the British Empire. 


Sir James Paget, 1st Baronet 


(1814-1899) 


THE SCIENTIFIC MIND 


How far such foundations as the ‘‘Harveian Oration’ at the 
Royal College of Physicians and the ‘‘Hunterian Oration’’ at the 
Royal College of Surgeons have fostered a tradition of oratory 
in the medical profession it is impossible to say ; but such a tradi- 
tion, particularly amongst surgeons, has lung been established 
and the greatest name in its annals is that of Sir James Paget. 
The following example of Paget’s cool and graceful speech is 
taken from the Hunterian Oration which he made before the 
Prince of Wales at the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on February 13, 1877. The Hunterian 
Oration was founded in 1814 to commemorate the name and 
achievements of the celebrated surgeon John Hunter. Until 
1853 the oration was delivered annually ; since that time it has 
been delivered in alternate years. 


May rr preasE Your Royat Hicuness: Mr. PResipenT, 
My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 
THE RANGE OF HUNTER’S WORK MATCHED 

with its quantity and the time devoted to it. Never before or 
since—I think ] am safe in saying this—never before or since 
has any man been at one time a thorough student and investi- 
gator in so wide a field of science, He was an enthusiastic 
naturalist ; as a comparative anatomist and physiologist he was 
quite unrivalled; among the pathologists of his time he was 
by far the first; among the few geologists and students of 
vegetable physiology he was one, if not chief; and he was a 
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great practical surgeon, surgeon to a large hospital, and 
holding for some years the largest practice in this town. In 
all these subjects at one time, no one but Hunter has ever 
been eminent and active. 

And it is not only in the range but in the depth and thorough- 
ness of his scientific work that he is distinguished. It is not 
possible now to tell, by any examples, the thoroughness of his 
scientific work, Let me say only, that in the whole range of 
subjects which I just now indicated there was not one which 
he did not study as completely as was possible; not one in 
which he did not enlarge the area of enquiry far beyond that 
covered by those before him. In every department of the 
sciences of life he made investigations wholly original; he 
observed and recorded facts past counting; he discerned in his 
facts large general laws. 

These notes concerning Hunter’s work tell the chief char- 
acters of his mind; massiveness and grandeur of design appear 
in all he did; and in perfect harmony with these was the 
simplicity of his usual method of work. It was, mainly, the 
orderly accumulation of facts of every kind from every 
source, and the building of them up in the plainest 
inductions. If he had been an architect, he would have 
built huge pyramids, and every stone would have borne its 
own inscription. He knew nothing of logic or of the science 
of thought; he used his natural mental powers, as with a 
natural instinct—used them with all his might, but without 
art or consciousness of method. I know no instance more 
signal than was in him of the living force there is in facts when 
they are stored in a thoughtful mind. . . . 

1 think, too, that no instance can be found in which he 
tried to add to the strength of evidence by strong personal 
assertion; as if his opinion were to be taken for weight in 
an estimate of probability. Nay, there are very rarely any 
expressions implying strong conviction on any large question 
in biology. No one, I think, knew better than Hunter that, 
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in science, strong convictions are not usually the signs of 
knowledge. He seems to have always felt that, in the con- 
sideration of general principles, he had only reached near to 
the greatest probability attainable at the time; that another 
year or more of investigation would bring him nearer the 
truth, and that which now seemed right would be surpassed 
or set aside, . . . 

In all these indications of Hunter's character we may 
observe, together with grandeur in design, and a power and 
strong will well proportioned to his design, an unusual 
prudence in all the work of observation ; and yct he was very 
fond of scientific enterprise and speculation. The qualities 
May seem incongruous; but they are associated in the most 
attractive minds, and may be traced in Darwin and others of 
the best of our own time. 

Enterprise was shown in his devotion to experiment, If 
there were one class of facts which he loved better than all 
besides, it was of those which he could thus obtain. He seems 
to have had a very keen enjoyment of that mental state in which 
is the very spirit of enterprise; the state in which the mind 
waits, watching for the solution of a problem which itself 
has made, standing as it were in the presence of the about- 
to-be-known. 

And, as he was always thinking-out beyond the facts which 
he could collect in the normal course of nature, always 
projecting his mind beyond his knowledge, so he made every 
question that he could the subject of experiment. He used 
to say to those who seemed content with thinking about what 
might be known: ‘‘Don’t think: try; be patient ; be accurate.” 

But, where observation and experiment could not reach, 
few were bolder in thinking than Hunter was, His long 
practice in experiments justified him in this, by educating 
him for more distant mental enterprise; for a well-devised 
experiment, such as many of his were, deserves the name of 
project, in that the mind, throwing itself forward in advance 
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of present knowledge, believes that the truth must be in one 
of two or a few more probabilities, and then devises means for 
ascertaining where it is; and a mind which has been strength- 
ened and long trained in this kind of exercise may sometimes 
safely project itself much further, and, going beyond the 
range of experiment, may discern a general truth very far 
in advance of ascertained facts, or even from a standpoint of 
partial error, Hunter could sometimes, with very striking 
power and precision, thus think the truth. . . . 

It was natural that one who could thus discern great truths 
far off should strive for a decision on that question in biology 
which, from the earliest days of scientific thought, has never 
ceased to be discussed—the question, What is Life? Hunter 
strove for an answer to it, and his opinion greatly affected his 
pursuits, and, much more, for a time, his influence and his 
reputation in medical science. He spoke of life as a ‘‘vital 
principle,’ a something separate from organisation; and, 
although he spoke also of a materia vite diffusa, and of a materia 
vite coacervata in the brain, yet I cannot doubt that he meant 
something that was not material or a mere property of matter. 
1 believe that he intended by his ‘‘vital principle” that which 
Joseph Henry Green, the most philosophic and eloquent of 
his interpreters, held—-‘‘a power anterior in the order of 
thought to the organisation which it animates, sustains and 
repairs ; a power originative and constructive.” 

But Hunter could not clearly express this and, I believe, 
he could not clearly think it. For it cannot be denied that 
on this and some allied subjects he wrote very obscurely—so 
obscurely and so variously, that when we have granted all we 
can for the common difficulty of finding words for profound 
thoughts, and all we justly may for our own defects of appre- 
hension, we cannot but believe that his mind was not clear upon 
them. And this, I believe, we may refer to one of the few 
intellectual defects that can be traced in him—namely, the 
great inequality of his powers of language and of thought. . . . 
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But what seems to me, at this point, most instructive in 
respect of the character of Hunter is the just estimate which he 
made of the relative values of hypotheses and facts. His 
hypotheses, whether on the vital principle or on any other 
subject, never diminished his zeal for facts. He stands well 
that severe test of the strength of a scientific mind—the test 
of resistance against subjection to its own hypotheses. The 
feebler men worship the works of their own minds; they fall 
down before their own idols made with words; they feel 
more sure of what they call their principles than of plain facts. 
It was not so with Hunter. He may have admired the hypo- 
thesis of a vital principle—and he used it wisely—-but he much 
more admired the observation and right use of facts. He 
collected them as with an avarice; he kept them pure, in 
memory and manuscript; compared, arranged and read in 
them, as he could, the laws of life. Herein was the principal, 
the best, the most abiding of his works; hence was his great 
influence in science. 

But in Hunter’s mind, careful in observing, bold in 
speculating, we have an epitome of the natural course and 
temper of biology. It is eminently a science of observation; 
and yet none who love to think can study the phenomena of 
life without asking themselves, What is life? and, still beyond 
this, Whence is life derived? ‘‘An imperious instinct com- 
mands us to look beyond or beneath the phenomena’; we 
cannot believe that it is impossible for us to reach far beyond 
the evidence of sense; and even when beyond the phenomena 
there are discerned, as we believe, forces measurable and 
correlated, still, we cannot rest here ; for the knowledge of the 
manner in which forces act tells nothing of their origin; and 
this, especially in respect of life and mind, is what we earnestly 
desire to know. Whence comes the force of life? Is it “‘a 
power anterior to the organisation?’’ Is it “‘a power origina- 
tive and constructive ?’” 

I do not doubt that in a doctrine of vital force as correlated 
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with physical forces we are nearer to the truth than in the 
doctrine of the Hunterian School, that life is wholly unlike 
and alien from other means and methods of activity, But the 
holding of the correlation and mutual conversion of the 
physical and vital forces does not determine the precedence 
of either the one or the other. If they are mutually convert- 
ible, either may have preceded ; a vital force may have pre- 
ceded the physical, though life was manifested very late upon 
this planet in any of the phenomena in which we now can 
study it. 

And even if we were to hold the conversion of physical 
or vital force into consciousness and will—though from this 
what I believe to be my consciousness and my will are utterly 
repugnant—yet this would not prove the precedence of the 
physical force. The opposite conversion can be as well, or as 
ill, traced. Therefore, mental force, self-consciousness, and 
will, may have preceded other forms of force; mind may have 
existed before any of the properties of matter; and thus, even 
in the view of science, the first essence may have been a Being, 
willing and knowing, and this Being may have been the prime 
source of all the forces whose operation we now trace. 

There is nothing, 1 believe, in science to disprove such a 
belief as this; but I doubt whether it is within the power of 
science alone to determine certainly an order of precedence 
among forces. I cannot conceive of anything beyond or before 
a natural force except a supernatural will; and it is a fact 
to be weighed, that a belief such as this is held by untutored 
minds, as if it were instinctive knowledge. Man seems 
naturally prone to think that above all that appears in the 
world there must be a Mind or minds, in the image of which his 
own is made, and with which he is in some kind of personal 
relation, But the proof of these things is not yet reached by 
science ; and till it reaches proof, science cannot rest, must not 
rest. But the firm and life-guiding belief that a supernatural 
Will and Knowledge was, and is, and will be, and the lessons 
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of our personal relation to It, may rest secure on the whole 
and manifold evidences of the Christian faith. They some- 
times are in conflict with what we hold to be true in science, 
Then let us wait, and strive that where there cannot be 
concord, there may, at least, be truce. Time or, if not time, 
eternity will show that science and Christian theology are 
two sides of truth, and that both sides are as yet only known 
in part... . 

We have seen that his work was various: so were its 
consequences ; and in these we may discern, | think, a striking 
illustration of the well-known rule, that, before great truths 
can be taught, the minds of a people or of a society must have 
attained a certain capacity and desire to learn, and that the 
capacity and desire must be, not general, but with special 
fitness in the subject of the new teaching. 

Hunter studied living things as well in disease as in health, 
In both states he saw the same power and the same general 
design, though in diseases often overbornc; and, in his view, 
the ilfetecis between disease and health were conditional, 
not essential. They were to be studied as closely related 
parts of one science of life, But he had too much common 
sense not to see the broad practical differences between health 
and disease. He taught them separately, wrote of them 
separately, and in the study of his influence and reputation 
we must make a similar separation. 

Hunter’s greatest work was in physiology. Using that 
word in its fullest meaning, as the whole science of the 
normal life of all things that live or have lived, he grasped this 
science with the widest mental grasp. _In his study of compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology, which he may justly be said to 
have introduced into this country, he saw and showed the 
way to the whole study of life; and this he did as of his own 
force. He neither followed others, nor merely drew a plan 
on which other men might work; but with his own mind he 
planned, and with his own hand he wrought, a larger and a 
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truer work in the whole science of living things than any 
man before him. And in this work no man succeeded him. 

His lesser work, great as it was—greater, I think, than that 
of any man before or since—was in pathology; yet of this 
lesser work the direct influence was far greater than that of his 
greatest achievements in physiology. 

For from among his pupils there went out all the great 
English surgeons of the time next after him, Abernethy, Astley 
Cooper, Cline, Home, Lynn, Blizard, these all learned of him, 
and all were chief teachers of surgery in the chief schools 
of London: they boasted of being his pupils, they taught in his 
method, and it became a tradition in their schools. Hunter 
was thus, in the fullest sense, the founder of a school of surgery, 
But among al! his pupils there was not one who gave himself 
to physiology, not one who studied it as he did, not one who 
continued the great works he left unfinished. 

And although Hunter was an active and influential Fellow of 
the Royal Society, a friend and companion of the leaders in 
science, the founder and patron of a scientific society, in high 
repute as the chief anatomist and naturalist of his time, yet 
in his great work of comparative anatomy and physiology not 
one of the younger men of science imitated him; in the higher 
sciences he had not one true disciple. 

How may this contrast be explained? Chiefly, I think, by 
the difference in the levels of men’s minds in respect of the 
two subjects, There was as yet in this country no desire for 
comparative anatomy or physiology or any of the deeper 
objective studies of life. There was as yet no “‘taste,’’ as we 
say, for these things, for none but Hunter had yet tasted in 
them the happiness of intellectual exercise. 

In pathology it was very different. It had never been more 
actively studied than in Hunter’s time. Practitioners of 
medicine and surgery were ready and able to receive his 
teaching; and though in his lifetime it hardly excited 
enthusiasm, yet the best of those who heard it saw that it 
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showed the right way to knowledge, and that if their art were 
to be improved it must be by work on broader ground than 
ever before, and by men of larger, higher culture. 

In comparative anatomy and physiology Hunter was in 
advance of his time. Not far in advance, for Cuvier and 
Meckel quickly followed him ; and then these sciences became, 
as they are now, the studies of some of the largest intellects. 
And it may well be, that if Hunter had been more apt to teach 
he would not have been without disciples. Some men by 
personal influence can make disciples even prematurely. 
They hasten the unready, attract or compel the unwilling, 
They are founders of schools before they themselves are quite fit 
to be called scholars. Hunter was utterly void of the qualities 
by which such teachers make their schools. He had no 
attractions easy to be felt, no power of persuasion in speech 
or manner, His lectures were dull, tedious, ill-delivered, 
He was so busy in his search for knowledge, and so cautious 
in his estimate of it, that he always delayed to publish what 
he knew. It was only by the sheer force of his work and 
example that he could have moved men to follow him. 
These were enough in surgery and medicine, not enough in 
the deeper physiology. And thus it was that when he died, 
poor and with work half done, there was scarcely one who 
knew how vast and various his labours in this field had been; 
there was not one who could complete his unfinished essays 
or the catalogues of his collection. The treasures of his 
museum and his manuscripts remained unknown for many 
years. His works had been like waves in advance of the on- 
coming tide. A few that watched them thought them grand 
and beautiful ; but they broke on the shore in what seemed like 
only trouble and confusion, and the tide passed over them and 
hid the treasures they had borne. . . . 

It may seem useless to dwell on these things and revive 
the vain regret that, not Hunter alone, but England, lost such 
honours; but it is not useless to show the greatness and true 
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character of the mind by which our English—I mean, of course, 
our national—school of surgery was founded; for it is only 
by imitation, however distant, that the worth and honour of 
the school can be maintained. Hunter’s great renown is 
commonly told by saying that he was the founder of scientific 
surgery: and so he was; for he first studied and taught, in the 
light and with the methods of a large knowledge of physiology, 
the very processes of disease and repair with which the practice 
of surgery is concerned. There were excellent surgeons 
before him and in his own time—sagacious, observant, 
practical men, by whose researches surgery was advancing 
rapidly in utility and precision. . . 

But all the surgery before the time of Hunter was only that 
of experience, and, in so far as it was a science at all, it stood 
alone. It was scarcely combined with medicine ; and it was 
not only a happy saying, but a recent doctrine which Abernethy 
expressed when, following Hunter, he said that medicine and 
surgery should be, with the title of the French republic, one 

indivisible. To the sciences beyond medicine, surgery 
had no affinity at all. Surgery and physiology were far asunder ; 
no one strong mind had ever deeply studied both and become 
conscious that both were parts of the same science of living 
things, and that each might give light to the other, and each 
be a test of the other’s truth. 

This was Hunter’s greatest work in and for surgery. He 
brought the scientific method into the study of the practice, 
and he welded scientific knowledge with the lessons of 
experience, . . . 

And in all this Hunter was not only a thinker; he was a 
great worker, Any physiologist might have shown the 
utility of science for the improvement of the art of surgery; 
but, as I said of Hunter’s physiological work, so of this—with 
his own mind he planned and, as with his own hand, he did the 
work, He worked in scientific surgery with all the mental 
power the variety of method, and the concentred light that 
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could be gained in the largest study of biology. He added to 
the knowledge of his time new facts and principles in surgery 
which it is literally impossible to count or over-value. His 
books are full of them. 

To some readers of the surgical works of Hunter this may 
seem too high an estimate. Later researches, they may say, 
have found them very defective, sometimes erroneous, often 
insufficient, and unfit for place in modern systems, . . . 
This is inevitable in science. This must be till the perfection 
of knowledge is attained. And yet that which once scemed 
true, and by men capable of judging was held to be true, may 
still command our admiration, For the body of science is 
like an organic world in process of evolution, At every 
time each living form is, in itself, complete, its parts are all 
in mutual fitness, and it is adapted to all the conditions in 
which it has to live. But every living form is transient; it 
passes while some higher form is being evolved from it, and 
this lives its time, and in its turn evolves some form yet 
higher and nearer to what we deem perfection. 

It is so with the doctrines of science. As we look back 
in its history, we see grotesque forms of knowledge or belief, 
the extinct creations of observant, thoughtful men; and when 
we see how unfit they are to be associated with the forms and 
conditions of knowledge in our own time, weare apt to conclude 
that they were worse than incomplete; not merely short- 
comings, but errors. Doubtless many were so; they were as 
species decaying and dying out; deflections from the true 
route of progress. But many doctrines which now look like 
monstrous forms were, in their own time, very good; they 
fitted in with the whole body of science then existent; they 
were as parts of an organic system, complete for its own time, 
potent for a better future. To those who possessed them they 
were right, even as to ourselves much of our knowledge is; 
though we cannot doubt that, a century or two hence, many 
of ie et now seem complete truths will be like extinct or 
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monstrous forms, and of our very words few will remain in 
science with the same meanings as they bear now. 

And this is no disparagement of knowledge. That cannot 
be despicable which is, for the present, the best possible, 
and has in itself capacity for change to a yet better future. 
But, similarly, that must not be despised which, in the past 
was good, and though it fell short of the truth was not wholly 
erroneous from it. So, in estimating Hunter’s contributions 
to the truths and laws of science, we must not scorn all those 
which have not borne unchanged the test of time; it would be 
as unreasonable to scorn a noble ancestry. . . . 

We have still our distinctions of practical and scientific 
surgery, of the art and the science. And though the differences 
between them diminish every year, yet they will remain; and 
it is well they should do so, for they are suited to men of 
different tempers, tastes or opportunities. Yes; both will 
remain, though Fergusson is gone: the greatest master of the 
art, the greatest practical surgeon of our time; and men can 
no longer watch the eyes that were so keen, or try to imitate 
the hands that were so strong and yet so sensitive and swift and 
light ; or wonder at the ready and clear knowledge, the prompt 
invention, the perfect calmness in the midst of danger. These 
all are gone, and with them all that multiplied tenfold their 
charm—the warm heart, the friendliness, the generous rivalry, 
the social grace. These, too, are gone; but the memory of 
his lessons will remain with us; and, practical as he was, 
Fergusson would have taught that every surgeon should have, 
according to his ability, both art and science and should work 
at both, as with the two hands. Either science or art alone 
can do many things; even a one-handed man is far from 
helpless; but the two hands are better; and they should work 
together in harmony, with mutual help; for the best work 
can be done only when the power and skill of science and art 
are combined as with one thought and one design. it was 
thus that Hunter wrought in surgery. 
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And mark, now, what he did for surgeons, Before his 
time they held a subordinate place in the medical profession, 
A few, with rare ability, had held good rank—as Wiseman, 
Cheselden, Hawkins and Pott—but generally they were 
inferior to the physicians. And justly so; for the physicians 
had not only better knowledge of their proper calling, but a 
far larger number of them were men of higher culture, well- 
educated gentlemen, and the associates of gentlemen. Besides, 
they were the chief teachers of all the medical sciences, the 
teachers even of anatomy to the surgeons, After the time of 
Hunter we may trace a well-marked change. Physicians 
worthily maintained their rank, as they do now; but surgeons 
rose to it, and in the lessons of Hunter surgery gratefully 
repaid medicine for the teachings of a century. Following 
Hunter in the pursuit of science, surgeons soon became the 
chief anatomists, equal as’ physiologists and pathologists, and 
they gained entrance into the ranks of the most educated class, 
Yes; Hunter did more than anyone to make us gentlemen. 
And the lesson of this fact is plain and emphatic, for it was not 
by force of social skill, by moncy, or any external advantage 
that he did this. From the few records that we have of him 
it is clear that he was a rough and simple-mannered man, 
abrupt and plain in speech, warm-hearted and sometimes rashly 
generous, emotional and impetuous, quickly moved to tears 
of sympathy, quickly ablaze with anger and fierce words, 
never personally attractive, or seeming to have great mental 
powers, and always far too busy to think of influencing those 
around him. He had few friends, he gained the personal 
regard of very few, and no one paid him the homage of 
mimicry. The vast influence which he exercised on surgery 
and surgeons was the influence of the scientific mind. . . . 

These are some of the grounds on which, beyond all dispute, 
John Hunter’s memory deserves the honour that we pay to it 
to-day. And these are not nearly all; in want of time I have 
omitted many, in want of just appreciation more ; and what- 
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ever one might now tell, one could not estimate his claim to 
future honour. The influence of such men as Hunter reaches 
far beyond the time and space of their conscious activity; 
their true thoughts live after them. Their true thoughts not 
only endure os remain: in the continuity of mental life they 
really live; they pass on from one generation to another, and 
in the minds of each succeeding generation they are developed, 
they grow, they attain more nearly to perfection. 

Thus, when we honour the memory of Hunter, we honour 
not only that which is past, but that which is still present; a 
still abiding power doing good. For Hunter's true thoughts 
still live in us, and they will live after us, and never cease to 
help and urge men onward in the pursuit of truth, In the 
world of mind he that is mortal may produce that which may 
be immortal. 


William Ewart Gladstone 


(1809-1898) 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPIRE 


The following speech was delivered by Gladstone on November 
25, 1879, in the Music Hall in George Strect, Edinburgh, at 
the opening of his celebrated Midlothian Campaign. Although 
Gladstone was seventy years old when he set forth on his ‘*Pil- 
grimage of Passion’’ to fight the County of Midlothian in the 
Liberal interest, he was at the height of his powers as an orator ; 
and for the fortnight during which the contest lasted his ‘‘rolling 
and interminable sentences which (in Lord Rosebery's words) came 
thundering in mighty succession’’ broke with devastating force 
over the iniquities of the Tory party and the imperial policy 
of its leader Disraeli. Disraeli’s disgust of his great rival's 
“‘drenching rhetoric’? is summed up in an unforgetable 
tirade : ‘‘A sophistical rhetorician inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity!’’ According to Bryce, Gladstone ‘‘pos- 
sessed three great gifts of the orator. He had a superb voice 
and delivery, His resources were inexhaustible, His quiver 
was always full of arguments.” 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 
1 AM NOT GOING TO IMPUTE TO TRIS GOVERNMENT 
or any Government, sordid motives for the desire to retain 
power. In my opinion, imputations of that kind, which are 
incessantly made upon me, and incessantly made upon the 
Liberal party generally, and especially upon the leaders of the 
275 
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Liberal party—in my opinion, imputations of that kind are 
disgraceful only to those who make them. 

Ipasson. The love of power is something much higher. It 
is the love, of course, of doing what they think good by means 
of power. Twelve months would be secured in that sense— 
something more would be secured. There would be the 
chance of striking some new theatrical stroke. There would 
be the chance of sending up some new rocket into the sky— 
the chance of taking some measure which again would carry 
misgiving and dismay to the hearts of the sober-minded portion 
of the nation—as I believe, at this time the great majority of 
the nation—but which, appealing to pride and passion, would 
always in this, as in every country, find some loud-voiced 
minority ready to echo back its ill-omened sounds, and again 
to disturb the world, to destroy confidence, to unsettle 
business and the employments of life, to hold out false promises 
of greatness, but really to alienate from this country the 
sympathies of the civilised world, and to prepare for us the 

lay of misfortune and of dishonour. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not saying that which is peculiar to 
persons of my political creed. It was only upon the 10th of 
November that the Prime Minister [Disraeli] gave to the world 
the assurance that he thought peace might be maintained. I 
thought that matter had been settled eighteen months ago, when 
he came back from Berlin and said he had got ‘‘ peace with 
honour.” Now he says, “I think peace may be maintained, 
and I think it is much more likely now than it was twelve 
months ago’’—more likely than it was five months or four 
months after he had come back from Berlin and announced 
“‘peace with honour.”’ That is what he says—he thinks it may 
be maintained. But on the very next morning, I read what 
I consider by far the cleverest of all the journals that have 
been used to support the foreign policy of the Ministry in the 
metropolis, viz. the Pall Mall Gazette. In it I read a passage to 
this effect: “We have before us ample evidence, in the tone of 
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the foreign press, of the alarm which is felt upon the Continent 
at the supposed projects of the English Government.’’ Rely 
upon it, gentlemen, there are more of these projects in the air, 
For the last two years their whole existence has been a succes- 
sion of these projects. As long as Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon were among them there was an important obstacle 
placed in their way in the character of these men. But since 
that time we have had nothing but new projects, one more 
alarming and more dangerous than another. 

They began with sending their fleet to the Dardanelles with- 
out the consent of the Sultan, and in violation of the Treaty of 
Paris, which gave them no right to send it. After that they 
went on by bringing their Indian troops into Europe against the 
law of the country. After that they proceeded to make their 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, without the knowledge of Europe, 
when for six months they had been contending, { may say, at 
the point of the sword, that it was Europe, and Europe alone, 
that had a right to manage the concerns of the Turkish Empire, 
It is difficult, gentlemen, human memory will hardly avail, to 
bring up all these cases. I have got now as far as the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. What is the next? The next is Afghan- 
istan. A war was made in Afghanistan to the surprise and 
astonishment—I might almost say to the horror—of this 
country, upon which I shall have occasion, either to-day or on 
another day, to enlarge more than I can do at the present 
moment, I am now only illustrating to you the manner in 
which a series of surprises, a series of theatrical expedients, 
calculated to excite, calculated to alarm, calculated to stir 
pride and passion, and calculated to divide the world, have 
been the daily employment and subsistence, the established 
dietary of the present Government. Afghanistan, gentlemen, 
was not the last. Having had a diversion of that kind in Asia, 
the next turn was to be in Africa. But there a different course 
was adopted. The practice which in other circles is well 
known by the name of “thedging"’ was brought into play, and 
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Sir Bartle Frere was exhorted and instructed as to affairs in 
Africa with infinite skill, and in terms most accurately 
constructed in such a way that if they turned out well, the 
honour and the glory would redound to this patriotic Govern- 
ment; but if they turned out ill, the responsibility and the 
burden would fall on the shoulders of Sir Bartle Frere. 

Well, these came one after another, gentlemen, and now we 
have not done, We end where we began, and again it is a 
question of sending the fleet to the Dardanelles. Whether it is 
on its way there we do not know at this moment. We know 
that the officers—at least that is the last account I have seen— 
that the officers are only allowed to be within call at two hours’ 
notice, When the catalogue of expedients is exhausted, it is 
just like a manager with his stock of theatrical pieces—after 
he has cin them all he must begin again—and so we 
are again excited, and | must say alarmed, and I believe that 
Europe is greatly disquieted and disturbed, by not knowing 
what is to be the next quasi-military operation of the 
Government. 

These are not subjects, gentlemen, upon which I will dilate 
at the present moment, but this I will say, that in my opinion, 
and in the opinion which I have derived from the great states- 
men of the period of my youth, without any distinction of 
party, but, if there was any distinction of party, which 1 have 
learned more from Conservative statesmen than from Liberal 
statesmen, the great duty of a Government, especially in 
foreign affairs, is to soothe and tranquillise the minds of the 
people, not to set up false phantoms of glory which are to 
delude them into calamity, not to flatter their infirmities by 
leading them to believe that they are better than the rest of the 
world, and so to encourage the baleful spirit of domination; 
but to proceed upon a principle that recognises the sisterhood 
and equality of nations, the absolute equality of public right 
among them; above all, to endeavour to produce and to maintain 
a temper so calm and so deliberate in the public opinion of the 
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country, that none shall be able to disturb it. The maxim of 
a Government ought, gentlemen, to be that which was known 
in ancient history as the appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. But the conduct of the present Government, and their 
resort one after another to these needless, alarming, and too 
frequently most discreditable measures, has been exactly the 
reverse. Their business has been to appeal to pride and to 
passion, to stir up those very feelings which every wise man 
ought to endeavour to allay, and in fact, constantly to appeal 
from Philip sober to Philip drunk. 

Gentlemen, I have come into this county to repeat, with 
your permission, the indictment which I have to the best of 
my ability endeavoured to make many times elsewhere against 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is a very serious indictment. 
It is well in these things that men should be held to the words 
that they utter, should be made to feel that they are responsible 
for them, and therefore you will perhaps allow me to read a 
sentence which | embodied in the letter written in reply to 
your most flattering and most obliging invitation, My sentence 
was this: ‘‘The management of finance, the scale of expendi- 
ture, the constantly growing arrears of legislation, serious as 
they are, only lead up to still greater questions. 1 hold before 
you, as I have held in the House of Commons, that the faith 
and honour of the country have been gravely compromised 
in the foreign policy of the Ministry ; that by the disturbance 
of confidence, and lately even of peace, which they have 
brought about, they have prolonged and aggravated the public 
distress ; that they have augmented the power and influence of 
the Russian Empire, even while estranging the feelings of its 
population ; that they have embarked the Crown and people in 
an unjust war [the Afghan war], full of mischief if not of posi- 
tive danger to India; and that by their use of the treaty-making 
and war-making powers of the Crown they have abridged the 
just rights of Parliament and have presented prerogative to 
the nation under an unconstitutional aspect which tends to 
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make it insecure.’’ Not from one phrase, not from one syllable 
of that indictment do I recede. If, gentlemen, in addressing 
this constituency there be any part of it upon which at the close 
I shall not scem to have made good the original statement, 
most glad shall I be to attend to the legitimate appeal of those 
who may think fit to challenge me upon the point, and to 
bring forward the matter—alas! only too abundant—by 
which every one of them can be substantiated before the 
world, Those, certainly, gentlemen, are charges of the 
utmost gravity. 

But we are met with preliminary objections, and we are 
told, we are incessantly told, that there is no fault in the 
Government, that this is all a spirit of faction on the part of the 
Liberal party. I need not quote what you know very well; 
that that is the stock and standing material invective against us 
— it is all our faction, The Government is perfectly innocent, 
but we are determined to blacken them because of the selfish 
and unjust motives by which we are prompted. Now that 
charge, standing as it usually does stand, in the stead of argu- 
ment upon the acts of the Government themselves, and being 
found far more convenient by our opponents than the justifica- 
tion of those acts upon the merits, I wish to try that charge. 
I will not try it by retorting imputations of evil motive. Ihave 
already said what I think of them. And to no man will I, 
for one, impute a want of patriotism in his public policy. 
It is a charge continually made against us. So far as I am con- 
cerned it never shall be made against our opponents, But 
Iam going to examine very shortly this charge of a spirit of 
faction on the part of the Liberal party. I do not condescend 
to deal with it by a mere counter-assertion, by a mere state- 
ment that we are innocent of it, nor will I endeavour to excite 
you—as probably a Tory speaker would excite you—as a 
thousand Tory speakers have excited their hearers, by drawing 
forth their uninformed cheers through assertions of that kind. 
But I will come to facts, and I will ask whether the facts of the 
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case bear out, or whether they do not absolutely confute that 
assertion. 

Now, the great question of dispute between the two parties, 
and the question out of which almost every other question 
has grown collaterally, has been what is known as the Eastern 
Question. . . . 

On July 31, 1876, at the very end of the session, there was 
a debate in the House of Commons, In that debate I took part. 
I did censure the conduct of the Government in refusing the 
Berlin Memorandum without suggesting some alternative to 
maintain the concert of Europe, and Lord Beaconsfield—I am 
now going to show you the evidence upon which I speak— 
Lord Beaconsfield, in reply to me on the debate, said that the 
right honourable gentleman, meaning myself, was the only 
person who has assailed the policy of the Government. Now 
[ask you, was it faction in the Liberal party to remain silent 
during all these important acts, and to extend their confidence 
to the Government in the affairs of the Turkish Empire, even 
when that Government was acting in contradiction to the 
whole spirit, I may say, of civilised mankind—certainly in 
contradiction to the united proposals of the five Great 
Powers of the continent of Europe? 

Far more difficult is it to justify the Liberal party upon the 
other side. Why did we allow the East to be thrown into con- 
fusion? Why did we allow the concert of Europe to be broken 
up? Why did we allow the Berlin Memorandum to be thrown 
behind the fire, and no other measure substituted in its place? 
Why did we allow that fatal progression of events to advance, 
unchecked by us, so far, even after the fields of Bulgaria had 
flowed with blood, and the cry of every horror known and 
unknown had ascended to heaven from that country? Why 
did we remain silent for such a length of time? Gentlemen, 
that is not all. 

It is quite true that there was, soon after, a refusal of the 
great human heart of this country, not in Parliament, but 
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outside of Parliament, to acquiesce in what was going on, and 
to maintain the ignominious silence which we had maintained 
on the subject of the Bulgarian massacres. 

In August and September, 1876, there was an outburst, an 
involuntary outburst, for the strain could no longer be borne, 
from the people of this country, in every quarter of the 
country, denouncing those massacres. But that, gentlemen, was 
not by the action of the Liberal party. It was admitted by the 
Government themselves to be the expression of the country— 
misled, as they said, but still the expression of the country. 
It is true that it was said with reference to me that any man 
who made use of the susceptibilities of the country for the 
purpose of bringing himself back to office was worse than those 
who had perpetrated the Bulgarian massacres, But that was 
only a remark which hit one insignificant individual, nor was 
he very deeply wounded by it. But the Liberal party was not, 
as a party, in the field. Nay, more; that national feeling pro- 
duced its effects. It produced the Conference at Constan- 
tinople. That was eighteen months after the Eastern Question 
had been opened. Down to the date of that Conference, the 
Liberal party had taken no step for any purpose prejudicial 
to the action of the Government; and when Lord Salisbury 
went to the Conference at Constantinople, he went, I say it 
without fear of contradiction, carrying with him the goodwill, 
carrying with him the favourable auspices, carrying with him, 
1 will even say, the confidence of the Liberal party as to the 
result and the tendency of his exertions. And it was not till 
after nearly two years—late in the spring, or during the spring 
of 1877—it was not until nearly two years after Ae Govern- 
ment had been busy with the Eastern Question that the Liberal 
party first began somewhat feebly to raise its voice in the 
House of Commons, and to protest against the course that 
had been adopted, which was evidently, as we thought, a 
course tending to bring about war, bloodshed and disturbance, 
that might very easily have been avoided. 
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Now, gentlemen, I think I have shown you that it requires 
some audacity to charge with faction in this matter a party 
which maintained such a silence for nearly two years; which 
was even willing to acquiesce in the rejection of the Berlin 
Memorandum, and which heartily accompanied with its 
goodwill and confidence Lord Salisbury when he went to the 
Conference at Constantinople. I do not hesitate to say this, 
gentlemen, that when Lord Salisbury went to Constantinople 
—I believe with a perfectly upright and honourable intention 
—he carried with him a great deal more confidence from the 
Liberal party than he carried with him from some among his 
own colleagues. 

But now, gentlemen, | can only say that if the Liberal party 
are governed by a factious spirit, they are great fools for their 
pains. What means a factious spirit but the action of an 
ungovernable desire to get into office? And it is alleged that 
the Liberal party are under the influence of such a desire. 
Well, gentlemen, if they are, all 1 can say is that there is no 
disputing about tastes; but men must be men of a very extra- 
ordinary taste who desire to take such a succession as will be 
left by the present Government. 

hope the verdict of the country will give to Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington the responsible charge of its affairs. 

But I must say I think them much to be pitied on the day 
when that charge is committed to their hands, Never, gentle- 
men, never in the recollection of living man has such an 
entangled web been given over to any set of men to unravel. 
Did ey receive a similar inheritance from us when we went 
out of power? Did we give over to them that which will be 
given over by them to their successors? Gentlemen, I make 
no boast. We simply gave over to them what every Govern- 
ment has usually given over to its successors. Let us do them 
justice. Do not let us allow party feelings to lead us to suppose 
that there never has been prudence and discretion and right 
principle on the part of a Conservative Government, at least 
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so far as to make sure that any evils for which they were 
responsible would be tolerable evils, and would not greatly 
disturb the general stability of the country. We did, merely 
to the best of our ability, what others had done before us. 

But still, when we shall have so largely to consider the state 
of things to which the action of the present Government has 
brought the affairs of this country, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should briefly recall to your minds the nature of the 
starting-point from which they set out. . . . 

Well, gentlemen, you know—I need not enter into details— 
what was the general state of our foreign relations. The topic 
of our foreign relations can be disposed of in one minute. 
It is constantly said, indeed, by the scribes of the Government, 
and it was intimated by Lord Salisbury,—to whom ! will 
return in greater detail at a future time,—that the foreign 
policy of the late Government was discreditable. Well, 
but here I have got a witness on the other side. I have got the 
witness of Lord Beaconsfield’s Foreign Secretary at the time 
when he took office. At the time when he took office in 
the House of Lords, Lord Derby, then enjoying the full un- 
divided confidence of the Conservative party, used these words 
on March 19, 1874: ‘‘At the present moment the condition 
of the country in regard to our foreign relations is most 
satisfactory. There is no State whatever with which our 
relations are not most cordial.’’ Now, our unfortunate friends 
and fellow-citizens, the Tories, are constantly called upon to 
believe that at the time they took office the state of the coun- 
try, in regard to foreign relations, was most unsatisfactory, 
and that with no State were our relations most cordial, because 
by every State we were undervalued and despised. Gentle- 
men, there was not a cloud upon the horizon at the time when 
the charge of foreign affairs was handed over to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Does that imply that there was nothing serious 
to be done? Oh no, gentlemen, depend upon it, and you will 
find it to your cost before you are five years older, you will 
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know it better than you do to-day; depend upon it that this 
Empire is an Empire, the daily calls of whose immense responsi- 
bilities, the daily inevitable calls of whose responsibilities, 
task and overtask the energies of the best and ablest of 
her sons. Why, gentlemen, there is not a country in the 
history of the world that has undertaken what we have under- 
taken; and when I say “‘what we have undertaken,’’ I don’t 
mean what the present Government have undertaken—that I 
will come to by and by—but what England in its traditional 
established policy and position has undertaken. 

There is no precedent in human history for a formation like 
the British Empire. A small island at one extremity of the 
globe peoples the whole earth with its colonies. Not satisfied 
with that, it goes among the ancient races of Asia and subjects 
two hundred and forty millions of men to its rule. Along with 
all this it disseminates over the world a commerce such as no 
imagination ever conceived in former times, and such as no 
poet ever painted. And all this it has to do with the strength 
that lies within the narrow limits of these shores. Not a 
strength that I disparage ; on the contrary, I wish to dissipate, 
if I can, the idle dreams of those who are always telling you 
that the strength of England depends, sometimes they say upon 
its prestige, sometimes they say upon its extending its Empire, 
or upon what it possesses beyond these shores. Rely upon it 
the strength of Great Britain and Ireland is within the United 
Kingdom, Whatever is to be done in defending and governing 
these vast colonies with their teeming millions ; in protecting 
that unmeasured commerce; in relation to the enormous re- 
sponsibilities of India—whatever is to be done, must be done by 
ie force derived from you and from your children, derived 
from you and from your fellow-electors, throughout the land, 
and from you and from the citizens and people of this country. 
And who are they? They are, perhaps, some three-and-thirty 
millions of persons,—a population less than the population of 
France ; less than the population of Austria ; less than the popu- 
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lation of Germany ; and much less than the population of Russia. 
But the populations of Austria, of Russia, of Germany, and of 
France find it quite hard enough to settle their own matters 
within their own limits. We have undertaken to settle the 
affairs of about a fourth of the entire human race scattered over 
all the world, Is not that enough for the ambition of Lord 
Beaconsfield? It satisfied the Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
Canning, Lord Grey and Sir Robert Peel; it satisfied Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell, aye, and the late Lord Derby, 
And why cannot it satisfy—I do not want to draw any invidious 
distinction betwen Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues; it 
seems to me that they are all now very much of one mind, that 
they all move with harmony amongst themselves: but I say, 
why is it not to satisfy the ambition of the members of the 
present Government? | affirm that, on the contrary, strive and 
labour as you will in office—I speak after the experience of a 
lifetime, of which a fair portion has been spent in office—I say 
that strive and labour as you will in Parliament and in office, 
human strength and human thought are not equal to the 
ordinary discharge of the calls and duties appertaining to 
government in this great, wonderful and world-wide Empire. 
And therefore, gentlemen, I say it is indeed deplorable that in 
addition to these calls, of which we have evidence in a thousand 
forms, and of our insufficiency to meet which we have 
evidence in a thousand forms—when, in addition to these calls, 
all manner of gratuitous, dangerous, ambiguous, impractic- 
able, and impossible engagements are contracted for us in all 
parts of the world. 

And that is what has lately been happening. 1 am not now 
going to discuss this question upon the highest grounds. I 
assail the policy of the Government on the highest grounds of 
principle, But ] am now for a few moments only about to test 
it on the grounds of prudence. I appeal to you as practical 
men, | appeal to you as agriculturists, 1 appeal to you as trades- 
men— appeal to you in whatever class or profession you may 
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be, and ask whether it is not wise to have some regard to the 
relation between means and ends, some regard to the relation 
between the work to be done and the strength you possess in 
order to perform it. I point to the state of our legislation, our 
accumulated and accumulating arrears constantly growing upon 
us; I point to the multitude of unsolved problems of our 
Government, to the multitude of unsolved problems connected 
with the administration of our Indian Empire—enough, God 
knows, to call forth the deepest and most anxious reflection 
of the most sober-minded; and even the most sanguine man, 
Isay, me be satisfied with those tasks. 

But what has been the course of things for the last three 
years? I will run them over almost in as many words. We 
have got an annexation of territory—I put it down merely that 
I mi ft not be incomplete—an annexation of territory in the 
Fiji Islands, of which I won’t speak, because I don’t consider 
the Government is censurable for that act, whether it were a 
wise act or not, Nobody could say that that was their spon- 
taneous act. But now let us look at what have been their 
spontaneous acts. They have annexed in Africa the Transvaal 
territory, inhabited by a free European, Christian, republican 
community, which they have thought proper to bring within 
the limits of a monarchy, although out of eight thousand 
persons in that republic qualified to vote upon the subject, we 
are told, and I have never seen the statement officially contra- 
dicted, that six thousand and five hundred protested against it. 
These are the circumstances under which we undertake to 
transform republicans into subjects of a monarchy. We have 
made war upon the Zulus. We have thereby become respon- 
sible for their territory; and not only this, but we are now, as 
it appears from the latest advices, about to make war upon a 
chief lying to the northward of the Zulus; and Sir Bartle 
Frere, who was the great authority for the proceedings of the 
Government in Afghanistan, has announced in South Africa 
that it will be necessary for us to extend our dominions until 
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we reach the Portuguese frontier to the north. So much for 
Africa. 

I come to Europe. In Europe we have annexed the island 
of Cyprus, of which | will say more at another time. We have 
assumed jointly with France the virtual government of Egypt; 
and possibly, as we are to extend, says Sir Bartle Frere, our 
southern dominions in Africa till we meet the southern 
frontier of the Portuguese—possibly one of these days we may 
extend our northern dominions in Africa till we meet the 
northern frontier of the Portuguese. We then, gentlemen, 
have undertaken to make ourselves responsible for the good 
government of Turkey in Asia—not of Asia Minor, as you are 
sometimes told, exclusively, but of the whole of that great 
space upon the map, including the principal part of Arabia, 
which is known geographically as Turkey in Asia. Besides 
governing it well, we have undertaken to defend the Armenian 
frontier of Turkey against Russia, a country which we cannot 
possibly get at except cither by travelling over several hun- 
dreds of miles by land, including mountain-chains never 
adapted to be traversed by armies, or else some thousands of 
miles by sea, ending at the extremity of the Black Sea, and 
then having to effect a landing. That is another of our 
engagements. 

Well, and as if all that were not enough, we have, by the 
most wanton invasion of Afghanistan, broken that country into 
pieces, made it a miserable ruin, destroyed whatever there 
was in it of peace and order, caused it to be added to the 
anarchies of the Eastern world, and we have become respon- 
sible for the management of the millions of warlike but very 
partially civilised people whom it contains, under circum- 
stances where the application of military power, and we have 
nothing but military power to go by, is attended at every foot 
with enormous difficulties. 

Now, gentlemen, these are proceedings which I present to 
you at the present moment in the view of political prudence 
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only. I really have but one great anxiety. This is a self- 
governing country. Let us bring home to the minds of the 
people the state of the facts they have to deal with, and in 
Heaven's name let them determine whether or not this is the 
way in which they like to be governed. Do not let us suppose 
this is like the old question between Whig and Tory. It is 
nothing of the kind. It is not now as if we were disputing 
about some secondary matter—it is not even as if we were 
disputing about the Irish Channel, which no doubt was a very 
important affair. What we are disputing about is a whole 
system of government, and to make good that proposition that 
it is a whole system of government will be my great object in 
any addresses that 1 may deliver in this country. If it is 
acceptable, if it is liked by the people—they are the masters— 
it is for them to have it. It is not particularly pleasant for 
any man, I suppose, to spend the closing years of his life in 
vain and unavailing protest; but as long as he thinks his 
protest may avail, as long as he feels that the people have not 
yet had their fair chance and opportunity, it is his duty to 
protest, and it is to perform that duty, gentlemen, that { come 
here... . 

Now, gentlemen, all this, and a great deal more than this, 
has to be said, which cannot be said now. Neither your 
patience nor my strength could enable me to say it. 1 have 
detained you at great length. 1 have only opened, as it were, 
these questions, I have not even touched the great number of 
important subjects in which you naturally, as men of Scotland 
and men of Midlothian, feel very special interest. 1 will, how- 
ever, gentlemen, for this day bid you farewell. But ! shall 
say one word in closing, and it is this. It is constantly said 
by the Government, and it is a fair claim on their part, that 
they have been supported by large majorities in the House of 
Commons. It is a very fair claim, indeed, for a certain pur- 
pose. I should, indeed, have something to say upon the other 
side—viz. this, that you will find in no instance that 1 am 
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aware of in history, neither in the American War nor in the 
great Revolutionary War, nor at any period known to me, has 
objection been taken, persistently and increasingly taken, by 
such large fractions of the House of Commons—not less, at 
any rate, than two-fifths of the House, sometimes more—to 
the foreign policy of the Government, as during this great 
controversy. The fact is, gentlemen, that in matters of foreign 
policy it does require, and it ought to require, very great 
errors and very great misdeeds on the part of the Government 
to drive a large portion of Parliament into opposition. It is 
most important to maintain our national unity in the face of 
the world. I, for my part, have always admitted, and admit 
now, that our responsibility in opposing the Government has 
been immense, but their responsibility in refusing to do right 
has been still greater, Still they are right in alleging that they 
have been supported by large majorities. Pray, consider what 
that means. That is a most important proposition; it is a 
proposition that ought to come home to the mind of every one 
here, It means this, that though I have been obliged all 
through this discourse to attack the Government, I am really 
attacking the majority of the House of Commons, Please to 
consider that you might, if you like, strike out of my speech 
all reference to the Government, all reference to any name, all 
reference to the body. 

It is no longer the Government with which you have to deal. 
You have to deal with the majority of the House of Commons. 
The majority of the House of Commons has completely 
acquitted the Government. Upon every occasion when the 
Government has appealed to it, the majority of the House of 
Commons has been ready to answer to the call. Hardly a man 
has ever hesitated to grant the confidence that was desired, 
however outrageous in our view the nature of the demand 
might be. Completely and bodily, the majority of the House 
of Commons has taken on itself the responsibility of the 
Government—and not only the collective majority of the 
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House of Commons, gentlemen. If you had got to deal with 
them by a vote of censure on that majority in the lump, that 
would be a very ineffective method of dealing. They must be 
dealt with individually, That majority is made up of units. 
It is the unit with which you have got to deal. And let me tell 
you that the occasion is a solemn one; for as | am the first to 
aver that now fully and bodily the majority of the House of 
Commons has, in the face of the country, by a multitude of 
repeated and deliberate acts, made itself wholly and absolutely 
responsible in the whole of these transactions that I have been 
commenting upon, and in many more; and as the House of 
Commons has done that, so upon the coming general election 
will it have to be determined whether that responsibility, so 
shifted from an Administration to a Parliament, shall again be 
shifted from a Parliament to a nation. As yet the nation has 
had no opportunity. Nay, as I pointed out early in these 
remarks, the Government do not seem disposed to give them 
the opportunity. To the last moment, so far as we are 
informed by the best authorities, they intend to withhold it. 
The nation, therefore, is not yet responsible, If faith has been 
broken, if blood has been needlessly shed, if the name of 
England has been discredited and lowered from that lofty 
standard which it ought to exhibit to the whole world, if the 
country has been needlessly distressed, if finance has been 
thrown into confusion, if the foundations of the Indian Empire 
have been impaired, all these things as yet are the work of an 
Administration and a Parliament; but the day is coming, and 
is near at hand, when that event will take place which will lead 
the historian to declare whether or not they are the work, not 
of an Administration and not of a Parliament, but the work of 
a great and a free people. If this great and free and powerful 
people is disposed to associate itself with such transactions, if 
it is disposed to assume upon itself what some of us would call 
the guilt, and many of us must declare to be the heavy burden, 
of all those events that have been passing before our eyes, it 
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rests with them to do it. But, gentlemen, Jet every one of us 
resolve in his inner conscience, before God and before man~— 
Jet him resolve that he at least will have no share in such a pro- 
ceeding; that he will do his best to exempt himself; that he 
will exempt himself from every participation in what he 
believes to be mischievous and ruinous misdeeds; that, so far 
as his exertions can avail, no trifling, no secondary considera- 
tion shall stand in the way of them, or abate them; that he will 
do what in him lies to dissuade his countrymen from arriving 
at a resolution so full of mischief, of peril, and of shame. 
Gentlemen, this is the issue which the people of this 
country will have to try. Our minds are made up. You and 
they have got to speak. 1 for my part have done and will do 
the little that rests with me to make clear the nature of the 
great controversy that is to be decided; and I say from the 
ttom of my soul, ‘‘God speed the right.’’ 


Lord Randolph Henry Spencer 
Churchill 


(1849-1894) 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHIPS 


This pungent and highly entertaining tirade against Gladstone 
and the Liberal party was fired off at Blackpool on January 24, 
1884, and it is possible to obtain a rough but ready idea of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s manner and method of public- 
speaking, on this occasion, at least, if one imagines the speech 
to have been delivered jointly by his son, Winston, and his 
grandson, Randolph Churchill. To imagine this is to recapture 
in cold print something of the zest, the teasing sarcasm, 
patrician insolence and superb self-confidence of the grand- 
parent. ‘'He was,”’ says Sidney Low, “‘one of the most indis- 
creetly outspoken of politicians, and he expressed his opinions 
and intentions with the utmost candour.”’ 


GENTLEMEN, 


LET US LOOK FOR A FEW MOMENTS AT OUR OWN 


domestic affairs. A stupendous programme of legislation is 
prepared by the Ministers for a jaded and worn-out Parliament 

in the coming session, The extension of the franchise, county 

government for the three kingdoms, local taxation, the muni- 
cipal administration of the metropolis, University education 
for Scotland, intermediate education for Wales—these are but 
the leading items of a long list which the Government, 
apparently in all seriousness, profess to expect to deal with in 
a thoroughly comprehensive fashion before New Year’s Day 
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shal! again come round. And if they fail to deal with any of 
these subjects, as fail they will and must, the ready excuse will 
burst from their lips that the cause of their failure is the villainy 
of the Tory party, and the atrocious baseness of the House of 
Lords; whereas, if for a passing moment, by the exertion of 
some supernatural power, they could be clothed in the garb 
of truth, they would be the first to acknowledge that their own 
prodigious imbecility was alone to blame for the catastrophe. 
1 will not conceal my opinion, that should one and all of the 
great questions which ] have enumerated remain in statu quo 
for another five or ten years, no one of the Qucen’s subjects 
would be a penny the worse. A starving population is not to 
be fed by votes; a ruined commerce and agriculture are not to 
be resuscitated by the abolition of quarter sessions; and a 
tottering empire will not be maintained by the creation of a 
new Lord Mayor, I would recommend the people of England 
to leave legislation alone for a while, and to insist upon the 
House of Commons devoting itself to a little practical business. 
At any rate, this course would have all the charm of novelty. 
Iwill explain what I mean. The first and most vital interest of 
a nation is finance. Upon finance everything connected with 
government hinges. Good finance ensures good government 
and national prosperity; bad finance is the cause of inefficient 
government and national depression. Great and endless con- 
troversies have been carried on for some years between rival 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, as to whether Liberals are more 
extravagant than Conservatives, or vice versa. Do not 
trouble yourselves about these quarrels—they are perfectly 
idle, fruitless and beside the real question; figures and 
statistics are jumbled up, added to, subtracted from, multi- 
plied and divided by the frantic combatants, until a perfectly 
insoluble Chinese puzzle has been created, in which every one 
is hopelessly lost. The truth is—and J speak with the advan- 
tages of a looker-on, who, as you know, generally sees most of 
the game—that both parties are extravagant, and that all 
Governments are lavish. The only difference between the 
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Liberals and the Conservatives on this most vital question is, 
that Conservative extravagance is honest and above board; 
Liberal extravagance is dishonest and surreptitious. The great 
fact which I am anxious to impress upon you is, that in twenty- 
five years your expenditure has increased five-and-twenty 
millions, The gross revenue now collected by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer amounts to nearly ninety millions. The 
sum is so enormous that you will be inclined to agree that the 
most ordinary prudence compels rigid inquiry. It may be all 
right, perfectly natural and quite satisfactory ; but let us make 
certain of this, When you are spending such colossal sums as 
ninety millions a year, do not let any doubt remain in your 
minds for a moment as to how the money goes. You can 
easily do this if you like. Year by year the contro] of the 
House of Commons over the expenditure is getting more 
slender and more feeble. To such an extent is this deteriora- 
tion going on that, Jast session, under the financial guidance of 
Mr. Gladstone, the sublime spectacle was witnessed of thirty 
millions of taxation being voted by the House of Commons in 
about thirty minutes of time. 

For many years there has been no overhauling by Parliament 
of the spending departments. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that Ministers preside over their departments. They do 
nothing of the kind. They merely appear for them in Parlia- 
ment. The public departments are despotically presided over 
by permanent officials, perfectly irresponsible, caring nothing 
for the House of Commons, which has for years left them to 
themselves, and always putting back in his place, with the 
greatest success and rapidity, any Minister who should be such 
an egregious fool as to imagine he was really a Minister. Under 
this kind of régime you are spending ninety millions of money 
on your Government, and this kind of régime has grown up on 
account of the House of Commons of late years being entirely 
given over to legislation. No time is ever left for what 1 call 
business, and year after year public accounts are left to look 
after themselves, Now, in all seriousness, this is an ominous 
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change, It was not so, it was not on such principles that our 
great financial character and credit were built up. Wearecome 
now upon bad times; if ever national thrift was necessary, it is 
necessary now, I should like to see the House of Commons 
devote one or even two entire sessions to finance, and nothing 
but finance. I should like to turn the House of Commons loose 
into our public departments on a voyage of discovery. I 
should like to sce every one of our public departments 
rigorously inquired into by small committees of about seven 
experienced and practical members of Parliament, each. 
Depend upon it, we should discover some arrangements of 
extraordinary interest and curiosity. The inquiry should 
include the amount of work which any department is expected 
or supposed to transact, the amount of work which it actually 
does transact, the number of hands employed in transacting 
that work, the hours of labour of each clerk or employé, the 
salaries received by each, and then Jet alt these be carefully 
compared, under the same headings, with the arrangements in 
some of our great commercial establishments. Such an 
inquiry could not but be most useful, and such an inquiry is 
compulsorily and peremptorily dictated to you when you 
consider the vast scale of your expenditure and the present 
bad times. My firm belief is, that such an inquiry would 
demonstrate that those useful arrangements of economy of 
time, economy of labour, and economy of money, are 
absolutely unknown in our public departments. 

I believe that such an inquiry would lead to the decrease 
of our Foreign Office establishments at home and abroad by at 
least one-third. I do not imagine that the public has the 
smallest idea of the utter uselessness of a great portion of that 
department, I allude especially to the large staff of secre- 
taries and attachés which is kept up abroad for purely ornamen- 
tal purposes. The Foreign Office would have a very bad time 
before a Committee of the House of Commons which was 
firmly intent on effecting a great economy. Take the War 
Office again, We should find, in all probability, that nearly 
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all the mechanical work of that department could be dis- 
charged by intelligent and meritorious non-commissioned 
officers at about one-half of the salaries now paid to the War 
Office clerks, We should find that we spend annually from 
fifteen to sixteen millions on our army. Germany, Austria 
and France do not spend much more; but we should find that 
while these Powers have great armies, we have no army at all. 
We have regiments of various sorts; but if by an army you 
mean a perfect fighting machine fully equipped in all its parts, 
composed of seasoned soldiers, and ready to take the field at 
the shortest notice, then we have not got an army or anything 
approaching it; and yet we spend over fifteen millions on it 
annually. You would have to consider whether it is worth 
while going on spending such an enormous sum of money for a 
thing which you do not possess. Look at the navy. We spend 
ten or eleven millions annually upon our navy. The highest 
naval authorities will tell you that our navy against a coalition 
of France and Russia, or France and Italy, would be absolutely 
impotent to protect our coasts, our commerce, and our 
colonies. Some day when we have a great war—and with 
Egypt on our hands such a war may come at any moment—we 
shall discover all these trifles; but do not you think that there 
would be no harm in spending a little time now, while you are 
at peace, in looking into all this, in making certain about it, 
and of not placing such implicit confidence in the optimist 
statements of either one Minister or another? Do not you 
think that the time would be as well spent, and even better 
spent, by the House of Commons than in wrangling over the 
order and course of legislation, whether reform or redistri- 
bution should come first, whether they should be dealt with 
together or singly, whether Ireland should be included or 
excluded, whether the forty shilling freeholder should be 
abolished or preserved? All these questions are infinitely 
little and unimportant when compared with the real practical 
business matters which ] have suggested, and if to the line of 
business which I am most anxious to see adopted you add the 
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prospect and the chance—and the very good chance—of 
saving some millions of money at present absolutely wasted, 
1 think you will agree that the suggestions I have made are 
neither foolish, unattractive, nor unworthy of your serious 
attention, The Radicals are always denouncing financial 
extravagance, They profess on this point great independence 
of party, but just test the sincerity of their denunciations by 
some such proposals as 1 have made to you, that all legislation 
should be put off for a year, and that we should apply the 
whole of our abilities and time to saving public money. You 
would have such a how! of fury from them as never was heard. 
Rather than lose their chance of subverting the Constitution 
of this country, they would allow you to spend two hundred 
millions a year. I believe that the English people would 
rather have an economical and thrifty Government than a 
republican Government, and yet of this I am certain, that you 
will never have an economical and thrifty Government until 
you positively direct and order the House of Commons to 
adopt some such course as I have proposed. 

There is another inquiry which might be carried on simul- 
tancously with those which I have mentioned, of the most vital 
importance to the working classes of this country, and that is 
an inquiry into the present condition of British industry, and 
as to how that industry is affected by our present methods of 
raising revenue for the service of the State. I think that such 
an inquiry is needed even if it was only to compose the public 
mind. What is the state of things in the world of British 
industry? We are suffering from a depression of trade extend- 
ing as far back as 1874, ten years of trade depression, and the 
most hopeful either among our capitalists or our artisans can 
discover no signs of a revival. Your iron industry is dead, 
dead as mutton; your coal industries, which depend greatly 
on the iron industries, are languishing. Your silk industry is 
dead, assassinated by the foreigner. Your woollen industry is in 
articulo mortis, gasping, struggling. Your cotton industry is 
seriously sick, The shipbuilding industry, which held out 
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longest of all, is come to a standstill, Turn your eyes where 
you will, survey any branch of British industry you like, you 
will find signs of mortal disease. The self-satisfied Radical 
philosophers will tell you it is nothing; they point to the great 
volume of British trade. Yes, the volume of British trade is 
still large, but it is a volume which is no longer profitable ; it 
is working and struggling. So do the muscles and nerves of 
the body of a man who has been hanged twitch and work 
violently for a short time after the operation. But death is 
there all the same, life has utterly departed, and suddenly 
comes the rigor mortis. Well, but with this state of British 
industry what do you find going on? You find foreign iron, 
foreign wool, foreign silk and cotton pouring into the country, 
flooding you, drowning you, sinking you, swamping you; 
a labour market is congested, wages have sunk below the 
level of life, the misery in our large towns is too ee to 
contemplate, and emigration or starvation is the remedy which 
the Radicals offer you with the most undisturbed complacency. 
But what produced this state of things? Free imports? 1 am 
not sure; I should like an inquiry; but I suspect free imports 
of the murder of our industries much in the same way as if 
I found a man standing over a corpse and plunging his knife 
into it I should suspect that man of homicide, and I should 
recommend a coroner’s inquest and a trial by jury. Of this 
you may be certain—that an impartial inquiry into this great 
question will put more hope into your hearts than any Reform 
Bill. Do you know what Free Trade means in the mouth of the 
latter-day Radicals? It means that articles of food, necessaries 
of life coming from abroad, which cannot be produced at home, 
shall be taxed heavily, and that articles of manufacture, 
luxuries coming from abroad, and which might be produced 
at home, shall be admitted duty free. Do you know that 
your cocoa is taxed at 13 per cent, your coffee 18 per cent, 
your dried fruits, currants, etc., 26 per cent, your te2 47 per 
cent, tobacco $04 per cent, rum 504 per cent, brandy 114 per 
cent? Observe this curiosity—that rum, which comes from a 
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British colony, is taxed five times as heavily as brandy, which 
comes from France; and with all this, silk, leather, wool and 
iron are all coming into the country duty free, and hopelessly 
underselling your own products and driving your industrial 
population to America, to the colonies, to the workhouse or 
to the prison. Do you understand the reason of all this? | 
frankly confess 1 do not. Do you think the House of Com- 
mons would be wasting its time if it looked into all these 
matters carefully? Suppose a merchant were to find his 
expenditure greatly increased, his revenue greatly diminished, 
and his resources greatly failing, and under these circum- 
stances were to occupy the whole of his time with the 
differential calculus, or with inquiries into interplanetary 
space. You would think him very foolish, not to say mad, 
and you would anticipate his speedy ruin, Well, the English 
people will be exactly like that merchant if at such a moment 
as the present they occupy the whole of their time with wild 
schemes of legislation, and leave the real, hard, practical 
business of life to take care of itself. Yet that is the course 
recommended to you by the Radical party. . . . 

I am certain of this, that the more the English people 
examine into the Radical policy, the more the Radical party 
develops itsclf and comes closer to the eye, the more clearly 
you will perceive what transparent humbug the Radical policy 
is, and what transcendent imposters the Radical party is 
composed of, 

“Vanity of vanities,’” says the preacher, ‘‘ all is vanity.’’ 
‘‘Humbug of humbugs,’’ says the Radical, ‘‘all is humbug! ’” 
Gentlemen, we live in an age of advertisement, the age of 
Holloway’s pills, of Colman’s mustard and of Horniman’s pure 
tea; and the policy of lavish advertisement has been so suc- 
cessful in commerce that the Liberal party, with its usual 
enterprise, has adapted it to politics. The Prime Minister is 
the greatest living master of the art of personal political 
advertisement ; Holloway, Colman, and Horniman are nothing 
compared with him, Every act of his whether it be for the 
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purpose of health or of recreation, or of religious devotion, is 
spread before the eyes of every man, woman and child in the 
United Kingdom on large and glaring placards. For the pur- 
pose of an autumn holiday a large transatlantic steamer is 
specially engaged, the Poet Laureate adorns the suite, and 
receives a peerage as his reward, and the incidents of the 
voyage are luncheon with the Emperor of Russia and tea with 
the Queen of Denmark, For the purposes of recreation he 
has selected the felling of trees, and we may usefully remark 
that his amusements, like his politics, are essentially destruc- 
tive. Every afternoon the whole world is invited to assist at the 
crashing fall of some beech or elm or oak. The forest laments 
in order that Mr. Gladstone may perspire, and full accounts 
of these proceedings are forwarded by special correspondents 
to every daily paper every recurring morning. For the 
purposes of religious devotion the advertisements grow larger. 
The parish church at Hawarden is insufficient to contain the 
thronging multitudes of flycatchers who flock to hear Mr. 
Gladstone read the lessons for the day, and the humble 
parishioners are banished to hospitable Nonconformist 
tabernacles in order that mankind may be present at the Prime 
Minister’s rendering of Isaiah, or Jeremiah, or the Book of 
Job. This, gentlemen, all this, is the great art of advertise- 
ment, and there can be no doubt that it pays when undertaken 
on the grandiose scale adopted by Mr. Gladstone. 1 am not 
sure whether in our calmer and more reflective moments we 
should not prefer a little more real simplicity in our public 
men, whether their private lives should not be more genuinely 
private, and whether their special family interests and family 
events would not be more natural if they were confined to the 
family circle. People used to say that Lord Beaconsfield was 
theatrical; but Lord Beaconsfield was a perfect child in this 
matter; he had not even mastered the rudiments of the art, 
and he never dreamt of such grand and theatrical representa- 
tions as those with which Mr. Gladstone and his starring 
company astonish the British public week by week. 
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However, these remarks of mine are merely preliminary to 
a couple of concluding political observations to which I am led 
by two of the Gladstonian advertisements which appeared in 
the papers the other day, The first described the journey of a 
deputation of working men from the pure and immaculate 
borough of Chester to Hawarden Castle. It has always 
appeared to me somewhat incongruous and inappropriate that 
the great chief of the Radical party should reside in a castle. 
But to proceed. One would have thought that the deputation 
would have been received in the house, in the study, in the 
drawing-room, or even in the dining-room., Not at all. 
That would have been out of harmony with the advertisement 
‘‘boom,’’ Another scene had been arranged. The working 
men were guided through the ornamental grounds, into the 
widespreading park, strewn with the wreckage and the ruins of 
the Prime Minister’s sport. All around them, we ma 
suppose, lay the rotting trunks of once umbrageous trees ; all 
around them, tossed by the winds, were boughs and bark and 
withered shoots. They come suddenly on the Prime Minister 
and Master Herbert, in scanty attire and profuse perspiration, 
engaged in the destruction of a gigantic oak, just i last 
dying groan, They are permitted to gaze and to worship and 
adore, and, having conducted themselves with exemplary 
propriety, are each of them presented with a few chips as a 
memorial of that memorable scene. 

Is not this, 1 thought to myself, as I read the narrative, a 
perfect type and ecient of Mr. Gladstone’s government of 
the Empire? The working classes of this country in 1880 
sought Mr. Gladstone. He told them that he would give 
them and all other subjects of the Queen much legislation, 
great prosperity, and universal peace, and he has given them 
nothing but chips. Chips to the faithful allies in Afghanistan, 
chips to the trusting native races of South Africa, chips to the 
Egyptian fellah, chips to the British farmer, chips to the 
manufacturer and the artisan, chips to the agricultural 
labourer, chips to the House of Commons itself. [ ask you, 
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who have followed with care the events of this Parliament to 
carry your minds back to the beginning of 1880, to the demon- 
stration of Dulcigno, to the slaughter of Maiwand, to the loss 
of Candahar, to the rebellion in the Transvaal, to the Irish 
Land League with all its attendant horrors, to the scenes in the 
House of Commons, to the loss of freedom and dignity 
sustained by that assembly, to the abortive sessions, to the 
Egyptian muddle, with its sham military glories, to the 
resignation of Cabinet Ministers, to the spectacle recently 
afforded of two Ministerial colleagues openly defying each 
other, to the illusory programme spread before you for the 
coming year, to the immense dangers and difficulties which 
surround you on every side—turn over all these matters in 
your minds, search your memories, look at them as you will; 
Task you again, is there in any quarter of the globe, where the 
influence of Mr. Gladstone’s government has been felt, is there 
one single item, act, expression, or development on which 
you can dwell with any pride, or even satisfaction? Is there 
one single solid, real, substantial construction or improvement 
which can benefit permanently, or even momentarily, either 
directly or indirectly, your own countrymen at home, your 
own countrymen abroad, or any worthy portion of the human 
race? Chips you will find, nothing but chips—hard, dry, 
unnourishing, indigestible chips. To all those who leaned 
upon Mr, Gladstone, who trusted in him, and who hoped for 
something from him, chips, nothing but chips; to those who 
defied him, trampled upon his power, insulted and reviled his 
representatives and his policy, to the barbarous Boer and the 
rebel Irish, to them, and to them alone, booty and great gain. 

The other startling advertisement I wish to allude to was as 
follows: ‘‘Hawarden Castle.—The Prime Minister attended 
divine service this morning. He was guarded as usual.’’ 
‘Guarded as usual!’ ‘‘As usual! ’’ Gracious heavens! 
‘What a commentary on Liberal government in those two words 
“‘as usual’? !_ Do you know that from the day when first there 
was what is called a Prime Minister, to the present, there has 
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been no Prime Minister about whom such a statement could 
be made? Many Prime Ministers have come and gone, good, 
bad and indifferent ; but the best and the worst have never been 
guarded by aught else save the English people. And has it 
come to this? Are the times so terrible, are bad passions so 
rife and unrestrained, after four years of Liberal rule, that the 
apostle of freedom, the benefactor of his country, the man for 
whom no flattery is too fulsome, no homage too servile, 
cannot attend divine service in his parish church without being 
“‘guarded as usual’? Surely a world of serious reflection is 
opened up; surely the art of government must have sunk to a 
very low ebb when the first servant of the Crown has to be 
watched night and day by alguazils armed to the teeth. I hope 
and pray that they will guard him well, for it would be an 
indelible stain on our name and our fame if a man who has 
spent fifty years of his life in the service of the State were to be 
the victim of an infamous assassin, But I ask myself, are we 
to blame humanity for this state of things? Is our civilisation 
all in vain? Is Christianity but a phantom and a fiction? Is 
human nature the awful and incurable cause? Surely not. It 
is more natural to blame the policy of the statesmen who, to 
possess themselves of power, to overthrow a hated rival, sct 
class against class and race against race; who use their elo- 
quence for no nobler purpose than to lash into frenzy the 
needy and the discontented ; who for party purposes are ready 
to deride morality and paralyse law; who, to gain a few votes 
either in Parliament or in a borough, ally themselves equally 
with the atheist or with the rebel, and who lightly arouse and 
lightly spring from one delirium of the multitude to another 
in order to maintain themselves at a giddy and a perilous 
height. This is the true explanation, the deep-seated reason 
of the words ‘‘guarded as usual.’”” Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, to destroy Lord Beaconsfield, did not scruple to 
appeal to the most desperate instincts of the human race; and 
now, to control and crush down this legion of foul fiends, the 
resources of civilisation are almost exhausted, 
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THE VILLAINY OF LANDLORDS 


The fate of most popular orators is that their words are for- 
gotten almost as soon as they have left their lips. A notable 
exception to this rule is the speech which Mr. Lloyd George 
delivered under the auspices of The Budget League in ‘‘The 
Edinburgh Castle’ at Limehouse in the East End of London 
on July 30, 1909. Although Mr. Lloyd George was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time, he went down to 
Limehouse to win popularity and support for his new Budget 
proposals. The eloquence he displayed on that occasion and 
which delighted a rowdy working-class audience of some 
four thousand people, who interrupted almost every sentence 
with their cheers and laughter, is almost colloquial in charac- 
ter and owes none of its appeal to the grand manner of earlier 
orators, Cold print unfortunately cannot record the golden 
voice and the striking personality of the speaker. 


A FEW MONTHS AGO A MEETING WAS HELD NOT 
far from this hall, in the heart of the City of London, demand- 
ing that the Government should launch out and run into enor- 
mous expenditure on the Navy. That meeting ended up witha 
resolution promising that those who passed that resolution 
would give financial support to the Government in their 
undertaking. There have been two or three meetings held 
in the City of London since, attended by the same class of 
people, but not ending up with a resolution promising to pay. 
On the contrary, we are spending the money, but they won’t 
u 305 
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pay. What has happened since to alter their tone? Simply 
that we have sent in the bill. We started our four Dread- 
noughts. They cost eight millions of money. We promised 
them four more; they cost another eight millions. Somebody 
has got to pay, and these gentlemen say, ‘‘Perfectly true; 
somebody has got to pay, but we would rather that somebody 
were somebody else.’” 

We started building; we wanted money to pay for the 
building; so we sent the hat round. We sent it round 
amongst the workmen, and the miners of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, the weavers of High Peak, and the Scotchmen of 
Dumfries, who, like all their countrymen, know the value of 
money, They all brought in their coppers. We went round 
Belgravia, but there has been such a howl ever since that it has 
completely deafened us, 

But they say, ‘‘It is not so much the Dreadnoughts we object 
to, it is the pensions.’’ If they object to pensions, why did 
they promise them? They won elections on the strength of 
their promises, It is true they never carried them out. 
Deception is always a pretty contemptible vice, but to 
deceive the poor is the meanest of all crimes. But they say, 
‘When we promised pensions we meant pensions at the 
expense of the people for whom they were provided. We 
simply meant to bring in a bill to compel workmen to con- 
tribute to their own pensions.”’ If that is what they meant, 
why did they not say so? 

The Budget, as your chairman has already so well reminded 
you, is introduced not merely for the purpose of raising 
barren taxes, but taxes that are fertile taxes, taxes that will 
bring forth fruit—the security of the country which is 
paramount in the minds of all—the provision for the aged and 
deserving poor—it is time it were done. It is rather a shame 
for a rich country like ours—probably the richest country in 
the world, if not the richest the world has ever seen—that it 
should allow those who have toiled all their days to end in 
penury and possibly starvation. It is rather hard that an old 
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workman should have to find his way to the gates of the tomb, 
bleeding and footsore, through the brambles and thorns of 
poverty. We cut a new path through it, an easier one, a 
pleasanter one, through fields of waving corn. We are 
raising money to pay for the new road, aye, and to widen it so 
that two hundred thousand paupers shall be able to join in 
the march, 

There are many in the country blessed by Providence with 
great wealth, and if there are amongst them men who grudge 
out of their riches a fair contribution towards the less fortu- 
nate of their fellow-countrymen, they are shabby rich men. 
We propose to do more by means of the Budget. We are 
raising money to provide against the evils and the sufferings 
that follow from unemployment. We are raising money for 
the purpose of assisting our great friendly societies to provide 
for the sick and the widows and orphans. We are providin, 
money to enable us to develop the resources of our own land. 
I do not believe any fair-minded man would challenge the 
justice and the fairness of the objects which we have in view 
in raising this money. 

But there are some of them who say that the taxes them- 
selves are unjust, unfair, unequal, oppressive—notably so the 
land taxes, They are engaged, not merely in the House of 
Commons, but outside the House of Commons, in assailing 
these taxes with a concentrated and a sustained ferocity which 
will not allow even a comma to escape with its life. How are 
they really so wicked? Let us examine them, because it is 
perfectly clear that the one part of the Budget that attracts all 
this hostility and animosity is that part which deals with the 
taxation of land, Now let us examine it. I do not want you 
to consider merely abstract principles. I want to invite your 
attention to a number of concrete cases and fair samples to 
show you how these concrete illustrations—how our Budget 
proposals—work. Now let us take them. Let us take first 
of all the taxes on undeveloped land and on increment. 

Not far from here not so many years ago, between the Lea 
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and the Thames, you had hundreds of acres of land which was 
not very useful even for agricultural purposes. In the main it 
was a sodden marsh. The commerce and the trade of London 
increased under Free Trade ; the tonnage of your shipping went 
up by hundreds of thousands of tons and by millions; labour 
was attracted from all parts of the country to help with all this 
trade and business done here, What happened? There was 
no housing accommodation. This part of London became 
overcrowded and the population overflowed. That was the 
opportunity of the owners of the marsh. All that land 
became valuable building land, and land which used to be 
rented at £2 or £3 an acre has been selling within the last 
few years at £2000 an acre, £3000 an acre, £6000 an acre, 
£8000 an acre. Who created that increment? Who made 
that golden swamp? Was it the landlord? Was it his 
energy? Was it his brains, his forethought? It was purely the 
combined efforts of all the people engaged in the trade and 
commerce of that part of London—the trader, the merchant, 
the shipowner, the dock labourer, the workman—everybody 
except the landlord. Now you follow that transaction. The 
Jand worth £2 or £3 an acre ran up to thousands. During the 
time it was ripening the landlord was paying his rates and his 
taxes not on £2 or £3 an acre. It was agricultural Jand, and 
because it was agricultural Jand a munificent Tory government 
voted a sum of two millions to pay half the rates of those poor 
distressed Jandlords. You and I had to pay taxes in order to 
enable those landlords to pay half their rates on agricultural 
land, while it was going up every year by hundreds of pounds 
from your efforts and the efforts of your neighbours. Well, 
now that is coming to an end, 

On the walls of Mr. Balfour’s meeting last Friday were the 
words, ‘‘We protest against fraud and folly.”’ So dol, These 
things I am going to tell you of have only been possible up to 
the present through the fraud of the few and the folly of the 
million. In future those landlords will have to contribute to 
the taxation of the country on the basis of the real value only 
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one-halfpenny in the pound! And that is what all the howling 
is about. But there is another little tax called the increment 
tax. For the future what will happen? We mean to value all 
the land in the kingdom. And here you can draw no dis- 
tinction between agricultural land and other land, for the 
simple reason that East and West Ham was agricultural land 
afew years ago. And if Jand goes up in the future by hundreds 
and thousands an acre through the cfforts of the community 
the community will get 20 per cent of that increment. What 
a misfortune it is that there was not a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who did this thirty years ago. Only thirty years ago 
and we should now have an abundant revenue from this source. 

Now I have given you West Ham, Let me give you a few 
more cases, Take a case like Golder’s Green and other cases 
of a similar kind where the value of land has gone up in the 
course, perhaps, of a couple of years through a new tramway or 
a new railway being opened. Golder’s Green is a case in 
point. A few years ago there was a plot of Jand there which 
was sold at £160, Last year I went and opened a tube railway 
there, What was the result? That very picce of land has been 
sold at £2100; £160 before the railway was opencd—before 
1 went there; £2100 now. So 1am entitled to 20 per cent on 
that. Now there are many cases where landlords take 
advantage of the exigencies of commerce and of industry— 
take advantage of the needs of municipalities and even of 
national needs, and of the monopoly which they have got in 
land in a particular neighbourhood, in order to demand 
extortionate prices. Take the very well known case of the 
Duke of Northumberland, when a County Council wanted to 
buy a small plot of land as a site for a school to train the 
children who in due course would become the men labouring 
on his property. The rent was quite an insignificant thing; 
his contribution to the rates—I forget—I think on the basis 
of 30s. an acre. What did he demand for it for a school? 
{goo an acre. Well, all I say is this—if it is worth £900, let 
him pay taxes on £900. 
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Now there are several of these cases that I want to give to 
you. Take the town of Bootle, a town created very much in 
the same way as these towns in the east of London—purely by 
the commerce of Bootle. In 1879 the rates of Bootle were 
£9000 a year—the ground-rents were £10,000—so that the 
landlord was receiving more from the industry of the com- 
munity than all the rates derived by the municipality for the 
benefit of the town. In 1900 the rates were £94,000 a year— 
for improving the place, constructing roads, laying-out parks, 
and extending lighting and so on, But the ground-landlord 
was receiving in ground-rents £100,000. It is time that he 
should pay for all this value, 

A case was given me from Richmond which is very interest- 
ing. The Town Council of Richmond recently built some 
workmen’s cottages under a housing scheme. The land 
appeared on the rate-book as of the value of £4, and bein; 
agricultural the landlord only paid half the rates, and you an 
1 paid the rest for him, It is situated on the extreme edge of 
the borough, therefore it is not very accessible, and the Town 
Council thought they would get it cheap, But they did not 
know their landlord. They had to pay £2000 an acre for it. 
The result is that instead of having a good housing scheme with 
plenty of gardens, of open space, plenty of breathing space, 
plenty of room for the workmen at the end of their days, 
forty cottages had to be crowded on the two acres. Now if 
the land had been valued at its true value that landlord would 
have been at any rate contributing his fair share of the public 
revenue, and it is just copcetvable that he might have been 
driven to sell at a more reasonable price. 

Now, I do not want to weary you with these cases. I could 
give you many. I am a member of a Welsh County Council, 
and landlords even in Wales are not more reasonable. The 
police committee the other day wanted a site for a police 
station. Well, you might have imagined that if a landlord 
sold land cheaply for anything it would have been for a police 
station. The housing of the working classes—that is a different 
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matter. But a police station means security to property. 
Not at all. The total population of Carnarvonshire is not as 
much—I am not sure it is as much—as the population of 
Limehouse alone. It is a scattered area, with no great 
crowded population, And yet they demanded for a piece of 
land which was contributing 2s. a year to the rates £2500 an 
acre! All we say is, ‘‘If the land is as valuable as all that, let 
it have the same value on the assessment book as it seems to 
possess in the auction room.’ There are no end of such 
cases as these, 

There was a case at Greenock the other day. The Admiralty 
wanted a torpedo-range. Here was an opportunity for 
patriotism! These are the men who want an efficient Navy to 
protect our shores, and the Admiralty state that one element 
in efficiency is straight shooting, and say, ‘‘We want a range 
for practice for torpedoes on the west of Scotland.’’ There 
was a piece of land there. It was rated at something like 
£11 2s, a year, They went to the landlord, and it was sold 
to the nation for £27,225. And these are the gentlemen who 
accuse us of robbery and spoliation! Now, all we say is this 
—“‘In future you must pay one-halfpenny in the pound on 
the real value of your land. In addition to that, if the value 
goes up, not owing to your efforts—though if you spend 
money on improving it we will give you credit for it—but if it 
goes up owing to the industry and the energy of the people 
living in that locality, one-fifth of that increment shall in 
future be taken as a toll by the State.”” 

They say, ‘‘Why should you tax this increment on landlords, 
and not on other classes of the community?’ They say, 
“*You are taxing the landlord because the value of his property 
is going up through the growth of population with the 
increased prosperity of the community. Does not the value 
of a doctor’s business go up in the same way?’’ Ha! Fanc 
comparing themselves fora moment! What is the landlord’s 
increment? Who is the landlord? The landlord is a gentleman 
—I have not a word to say about him in his personal capacity— 
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who does not earn his wealth. He does not even take the 
trouble to receive his wealth. He has a host of agents and 
clerks that receive for him. He does not even take the 
trouble to spend his wealth. He has a host of people around 
him to do the actual spending for him. He never sees it until 
he comes to enjoy it. His sole function, his chief pride is 
stately consumption of wealth produced by others, What 
about the doctor’s income? How does the doctor earn his 
income? The doctor is a man who visits our homes when they 
are darkened with the shadow of death; his skill, his trained 
courage, his genius bring hope out of the grip of despair, win 
life out of the fangs of the Great Destroyer. All blessings 
upon him and his divine art of healing that mends bruised 
bodies and anxious hearts! To compare the reward which he 
gets for that labour with the wealth which pours into the 
pockets of the landlord purely owing to the possession of his 
monopoly is a piece of insolence which no intelligent com- 
munity will tolerate. So much for the halfpenny tax and the 
unearned increment. 

Now I come to the reversion tax. What is the reversion 
tax? You have got a system in this country which is not 
tolerated in any other country in the world, except, I believe, 
Turkey—the system whereby landlords take advantage of the 
fact that they have got complete control over the land, to let 
it for a term of years, spend money upon it in building, in 
developing. You improve the building, and year by year the 
value passes into the pockets of the landlords, and at the end 
of sixty, seventy, eighty or ninety years the whole of it passes 
away to the pockets of that man, who never spent a penny 
upon it. 

In Scotland they have a system of 999 years’ lease. The 
Scotsmen have a very shrewd idea that at the end of 999 years 
there will probably be a better land system in existence, and 
they are prepared to take their chance of the millennium 
coming round by that time. But in this country we have 
sixty years’ leases. 1 know districts in Wales where a little 
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bit of barren rock where you could not feed a goat, where the 
landlord could not get a shilling an acre of agricultural rent, is 
let to quarrymen for the purposes of building houses, where 
30s. or £2 a house is charged for ground-rent. The quarry- 
man builds his house. He goes to a building society to borrow 
money. He pays out of his hard-carned weekly wage to the 
building society for ten, twenty or thirty years. By the time 
he becomes an old man he has cleared oft the mortgage, and 
more than half the value of the house has passed into the 
pockets of the landlord. You have got cases in London here, 
There is the famous Gorringe case. In that case advantage 
was taken of the fact that a man had built up a great business, 
and they said, ‘Here you are, you have built up a great 
business here; you cannot take it away; you cannot move to 
other premises because your trade and goodwill are here; 
your lease is coming to an end, and we decline to renew it 
except on the most oppressive terms.’* The Gorringe case is 
a very familiar case. it was the case of the Duke of West- 
minster. Oh! these dukes, how they harass us! Mr. Gor- 
ringe had got a lease of the premises at a few hundred pounds 
a year ground-rent. He built up a great business there. He 
was a very able business man, and when the end of the lease 
came he went to the Duke of Westminster and he said, ‘‘Will 
you renew my lease? I want to carry on my business here.’’ 
He said, ‘‘Oh, yes, { will, but I will do it on condition that 
the few hundreds a year you pay for ground-rent shall in the 
future be £4000 a year.’’ In addition to that he had to pay a 
fine—a fine, mind you!—of £50,000, and he had to build up 
huge premises at enormous expense according to plans sub- 
mitted to the Duke of Westminster. All I can say is this— 
if it is confiscation and robbery for us to say to that duke that, 
being in need of money for public purposes, we will take 10 
per cent, what would you call his taking nine-tenths? These 
are the cases we have got to deal with. Look at all this 
leasehold system. A case like that is not business; it is 
blackmail. 
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No doubt some of you have taken the trouble to peruse 
some of those leases. They are all really worth reading, and 
I will guarantee that if you circulate copies of some of these 
building and mining leases at tariff-reform meetings, and if 
you can get the workmen at these meetings and the business 
men to read them, they will come away sadder and wiser men. 
What are they? Ground-rent is a part of it—fines, fees; you 
are to make no alteration without somebody's consent. Who 
is that somebody? It is the agent of the landlord. A fee to 
whom? You must submit the plans to the Jandlord’s architect 
and get his consent. There is a fee to him, There is a fee to 
the surveyor, and then, of course, you cannot keep the 
Jawyer out. Anda fee to him. Well, that is the system, and 
the landlords come to us in the House of Commons and they 
say, ‘‘If you go on taxing reversions we will grant no more 
leases.”’ Is not that horrible? No more leases, no more 
kindly landlords, With all their rich and good fare, with all 
their retinue of good fairies ready always to receive—ground- 
rents, fees, premiums, fines, reversions—no more, never 
again. They will not do it, You cannot persuade them. 
They won’t have it. The landlord has threatened us that if 
we proceed with the Budget he will take his sack clean away 
from the cupboard, and the grain which we all are grinding to 
our best to fill his sack will go into our own, Oh! I cannot 
believe it, There is a limit even to the wrath of an outraged 
landlord. We must really appease them; we must offer some 
sacrifice to them. Supposing we offer the House of Lords to 
them, Well now, you seem rather to agree with that. 1 will 
make the suggestion, 

Now unless I am wearying you, I have got just one other 
Jand tax, and that is a tax on royalties. The landlords are 
receiving eight millions a year by way of royalties. What for? 
They never deposited the coal there. It was not they who 
planted those great granite rocks in Wales, who laid the 
foundations of the mountains. Was it the landlord? And 
yet he, by some divine right, demands—for merely the right 
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for men to risk their lives in hewing these rocks—eight 
millions a year! 

Take any coalfield. 1 went down to a coalfield the other 
day and they pointed out to me many collieries there. They 
said: ‘‘You see that colliery there. The first man who went 
there spent a quarter of a million in sinking shafts, in driving 
mains and levels. He never got coal. The second man who 
came spent £100,o00——and he failed. The third man came 
along, and he got the coal.’? But what was the landlord doing 
in the meantime? The first man failed; but the landlord got 
his royalties, the landlord got his dead-rents. The second 
man failed, but the landlord got his royalties, These capital- 
ists put their money in. When the scheme failed, what did 
the landlord put in? He simply put in the bailiffs. The 
capitalist risks at any rate the whole of his money; the 
engineer puts his brains in, the miner risks his life. Have you 
been down a coal-mine? Then you know. I was telling you 
I went down one the other day. We sank down into a pit half a 
mile deep. We then walked underneath the mountain, and 
we did about three-quarters of a mile with rock and shale 
above us, The earth seemed to be straining—around us and 
above us—to crush us in. You could see the pit-props bent 
and twisted and sundered until you saw their fibres split. 
Sometimes they give way, and then there is mutilation and 
death, Often a spark ignites, the whole pit is deluged in fire, 
and the breath of fife is scorched out of hundreds of breasts by 
the consuming fire. 

In the very next colliery to the one I descended, just three 
years ago, three hundred people lost their lives in that way; 
and yet when the Prime Minister and | knock at the door of 
these great landlords and say to them, ‘‘Here, you know these 
poor fellows who have been digging up royalties at the risk of 
their lives, some of them are old, they have survived the perils 
of their trade, they are broken, they can earn no more. 
Won't you give something towards keeping them out of the 
workhouse? ’’—they scowl at you. And we say, ‘‘Only a 
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ha’penny, just 2 copper! ’’ They say, ‘You thieves!’ And 
they turn their dogs on to us, and every day you can hear their 
bark. If this is an indication of the view taken by these great 
landlords of their responsibility to the people who, at the risk 
of life, create their wealth, then I say their day of reckoning is 
at hand. 

The other day, at the great Tory meeting held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, they had blazoned on the walls, ‘‘We 
protest against the Budget in the name of democracy, liberty 
and justice.”” Where does the democracy come in in this 
landed system? Where is the justice in all these transactions? 
We claim that the tax we impose on land is fair, just and 
moderate, They go on threatening that if we proceed they 
will cut down their benefactions and discharge labour. What 
kind of labour? What is the labour they are going to choose 
for dismissal? Are they going to threaten to devastate rural 
England while feeding themselves and dressing themselves? 
Are they going to reduce their gamekeepers? That would be 
sad! The agricultural labourer and the farmer might then 
have some part of the game which they fatten with their 
labour. But what aad happen to you in the season? No 
week-end shooting with the Duke of Norfolk for any of us! 
But that is not the kind of labour that they are going to cut 
down. They are going to cut down productive Jabour— 
builders and gardeners—and they are going to ruin their 
property so that it shall not be taxed. All I can say is this— 
the ownership of land is not merely an enjoyment, it is a 
stewardship, It has been reckoned as such in the past, and if 
they cease to discharge their functions, the security and 
defence of the country, looking after the broken in their 
villages and neighbourhoods—then those functions which are 
part of the traditional duties attached to the ownership of 
land and which have given to it its title—if they cease to dis- 
charge those functions, the time will come to reconsider the 
conditions under which land is held in this country. 
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No country, however rich, can permanently afford to have 
quartered upon its revenue a class which declines to do the 
duty which it was called upon to perform. And, therefore, 
it is one of the prime duties of statesmanship to investigate 
those conditions. But I do not believe it. They have 
threatened and menaced like that before. They have seen it 
is not to their interests to carry out these futile menaces. 
They are now protesting against paying their fair share of the 
taxes of the land, and they are doing so by saying, ‘You are 
burdening the community ; you are putting burdens upon the 
people which they cannot bear.’’ Ah! they are not thinking 
of themselves. Noble souls! It is not the great dukes they 
are feeling for, it is the market-gardener, it is the builder, and 
it was, until recently, the smallholder. 

In every debate in the House of Commons they said, ‘‘We 
are not worrying for ourselves. We can afford it, with our 
broad sess just think of the little man who has only got 
a few acres.’’ And we were so very impressed with this 
tearful appeal that at last we said, ‘‘We will leave him out.” 
And I almost expected to see Mr. Pretyman jump over the 
table and say—‘‘Fall on my neck and embrace me.’’ Instead 
of that, he stiffened up, his face wreathed with anger, and he 
said, ‘‘The Budget is more unjust than ever.’’ Oh! no. 
‘We are placing the burdens on the broad shoulders. Why 
should I put burdens on the people? I am one of the children 
of the people. 1 was brought up amongst them. I know their 
trials; and God forbid that I should add one grain of trouble 
to the anxiety which they bear with such patience and forti- 
tude. When the Prime Minister did me the honour of 
inviting me to take charge of the National Exchequer at a time 
of great difficulty, I made up my mind, in framing the Budget 
which was in front of me, that at any rate no cupboard should 
be barer, no lot should be harder. By that test, I challenge 
them to judge the Budget. 


Edward Grey, 1st Viscount Grey 
of Falloden 


(1862-1933) 


THE END OF PEACE 


In the early afternoon of August 3, 1914, the House of Com- 
mons met under the shadow of war to hear a statement from the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the situation in 
Europe. After Parliament had attended to some matters of 
routine, including the extension of ‘‘The Destructive Insects 
and Pests Order of 1910 to an additional Destructive Insect,’”” 
Sir Edward Grey explained, in the memorable words that 
follow, the position of Great Britain in regard to the neutrality 
of Belgium and the consequences which would ensue in the event 
of Germany’s invasion of Belgium territory. The House 
adjourned the same evening shortly after half-past ten. 
Within little more than twenty-four hours Great Britain’s 
ultimatum to Germany had expired and the country was at war. 


Sir, 

LAST WEEK I STATED THAT WE WERE WORKING FOR 
peace not only for this country, but to preserve the peace of 
Europe. To-day events move so rapidly that it is exceedingly 
difficult to state with technical accuracy the actual state of 
aflairs, but it is clear that the peace of Europe cannot be 
preserved. Russia and Germany, at any rate, fave declared 
war upon each other, 

Before I proceed to state the position of His Majesty's 
Government, I would like to clear the ground so that, before 
I come to state to the House what our attitude is with regard 
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to the present crisis, the House may know exactly under what 
obligations the Government is, or the House can be said to be, 
in coming to a decision on the matter. First of all let me say, 
very shortly, that we have consistently worked with a single 
mind, with all the earnestness in our power, to preserve 
peace. The House may be satisfied on that point. We have 
always done it. During these last years, as far as His Majesty’s 
Government are concerned, we would have no difficulty in 
proving that we have done so. Throughout the Balkan crisis, 
by general admission, we worked for peace. The co-operation 
of the Great Powers of Europe was successful in working for 
peace in the Balkan crisis. It is true that some of the Powers 
had great difficulty in adjusting their points of view. It took 
much time and labour and discussion before they could settle 
their differences, but peace was secured, because peace was 
their main object, and they were willing to give time and 
trouble rather than accentuate differences rapidly. 

In the present crisis, it has not been possible to secure the 
peace of Europe; because there has been little time, and there 
has been a disposition—at any rate in some quarters on which 
I will not dwell—to force things rapidly to an issue, at any 
rate, to the great risk of peace, and, as we now know, the 
result of that is that the policy of peace, as far as the Great 
Powers generally are concerned, is in danger. I do not want 
to dwell on that, and to comment on it, and to say where the 
blame seems to us to lie—which Powers were most in favour 
of peace, which were most disposed to risk or endanger peace— 
because I would like the House to approach this crisis in 
which we are now, from the point of view of British interests, 
British honour and British obligations, free from all passion as 
to why peace has not been preserved. . . . 

For many years we have had a long-standing friendship with 
France. I remember well the feeling in the House—and my 
own feeling—for I spoke on the subject, I think, when the Jate 
Government made their agreement with France—the warm 
and cordial feeling resulting from the fact that these two 
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nations, who had had perpetual differences in the past, had 
cleared these differences away. 1 remember saying, 1 think, 
that it seemed to me that some benign influence had been at 
work to produce the cordial atmosphere that had made this 
ssible. But how far that friendship entails obligation—it 
as been a friendship between the nations and ratified by the 
nations—how far that entails an obligation, let every man look 
into his own heart, and his own feelings, and construe the 
extent of the obligation for himself, I construe it myself as 
feel it, but I do not wish to urge upon any one else more than 
their feelings dictate as to what they should feel about the 
obligation. The House, individually and collectively, may 
judge for itself. 1 speak my personal view, and I have given 
the House my own feeling in the matter. 

The French fleet is now in the Mediterranean, and the 
northern and western coasts of France are absolutely un- 
defended. The French fleet being concentrated in the 
Mediterranean, the situation is very different from what it 
used to be, because the friendship which has grown up 
between the two countries has given them a sense of security 
that there was nothing to be feared from us. 

The French coasts are absolutely undefended. The French 
fleet is in the Mediterranean, and has for some years been con- 
centrated there because of the feeling of confidence and 
friendship which has existed between the two countries. My 
own feeling is that if a foreign fleet, engaged in a war which 
France ae g not sought, and in which she had not been the 
aggressor, came down the English Channel and bombarded 
and battered the undefended coasts of France, we could not 
stand aside and see this going on practically within sight of our 
eyes, with our arms folded, looking on dispassionately, doing 
nothing! I believe that would be the feeling of this country. 
There are times when one feels that if these circumstances 
actually did arise, it would be a feeling which would spread 
with irresistible force throughout the land. 

But I also want to look at the matter without sentiment, and 
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from the point of view of British interests, and it is on that 
that Iam going to base and justify what [ am presently going to 
say to the House, If we say nothing at this moment, what is 
France to do with her fleet in the Mediterranean? If she leaves 
it there, with no statement from us as to what we will do, she 
leaves her northern and western coasts absolutely undefended, 
at the mercy of a German fleet coming down the Channel, to 
do as it pleases in a war which is a war of life and death between 
them. If we say nothing, it may be that the French fleet is 
withdrawn from the Mediterranean. We are in the presence 
of a European conflagration ; can anybody set limits to the con- 
sequences that may arise out of it? Let us assume that to-day 
we stand aside in an attitude of neutrality, saying, ‘‘No, we 
cannot undertake and engage to help either party in this 
conflict.’’ Let us suppose the French fleet is withdrawn from 
the Mediterranean ; and let us assume that the consequences— 
which are already tremendous in what has happened in 
Europe even to countries which are at peace, in fact, equally 
whether countries are at peace or at war—let us assume that 
out of that come consequences unforeseen, which make it 
necessary at a sudden moment that, in defence of vital British 
interests, we should go to war: and let us assume—which is 
quite possible—that Italy, who is now neutral because, as I 
understand, she considers that this war is an aggressive war, 
and the Triple Alliance being a defensive alliance her obligation 
did not arise—let us assume that consequences which are not 
hs foreseen—and which, perfectly legitimately consulting 

er own interests, make Italy depart from her attitude ot 
neutrality at a time when we are forced in defence of vital 
British interests ourselves to fight:—what then will be the 
position in the Mediterranean? It might be that at some 
critical moment those consequences would be forced upon us 
because our trade-routes in the Mediterranean might be vital 
to this country. 

Nobody can say that in the course of the next few weeks 
there is any particular trade-route the keeping open of which 
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may not be vital to this country. What will be our position 
then? We have not kept a fleet in the Mediterranean which 
is equal to dealing alone with a combination of other fleets in 
the Mediterranean, It would be the very moment when we 
could not detach more ships to the Mediterranean, and we 
might have exposed this country from our negative attitude 
at the present moment to the most appalling risk. I say that 
from the point of view of British interests. We feel strongly 
that France was entitled to know, and to know at once, 
whether or not in the event of attack upon her unprotected 
northern and western coasts she could depend upon British 
support. In that emergency, and in these compelling circum- 
stances, yesterday afternoon I gave to the French Ambassador 
the following statement: 


Tam authorised to give an assurance that if the German fleet 
comes into the Channel or through the North Sea to undertake 
hostile operations against the French coasts or shipping, the 
British fleet will give all the protection in its power. This 
assurance is, of course, subject to the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government receiving the support of Parliament, and must not 
be taken as binding His Majesty’s Government to take any action 
until the above contingency of action by the German fleet takes 
place. 


I read that to the House, not as a declaration of war on our 
part, not as entailing immediate aggressive action on our part, 
but as binding us to take aggressive action should that con- 
tingency arise, Things move very hurriedly from hour to 
hour. Fresh news comes in, and J cannot give this in any 
very formal way; but I understand that the German Govern- 
ment would be prepared, if we would pledge ourselves to 
neutrality, to agree that its fleet would not attack the northern 
coast of France. 1 have only heard that shortly before I came 
to the House, but it is far too narrow an engagement for us. 
And, Sir, there is the more serious consideration—becoming 
more serious every hour—there is the question of the 
neutrality of Belgium. . . , 
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It now appears from the news I have received to-day— 
which has come quite recently, and I am not yet quite sure 
how far it has reached me in an accurate form—that an ulti- 
matum has been given to Belgium by Germany, the object of 
which was to offer Belgium friendly relations with Germany 
on condition that she would facilitate the passage of German 
troops through Belgium. Well, Sir, until one has these things 
absolutely definitely, up to the last moment, I do not wish to 
say all that one would say if one were in a position to give the 
House full, complete and absolute information upon the point, 
We were sounded in the course of last week as to whether, if 
a guarantee were given that, after the war, Belgium integrity 
would be preserved, that would content us. We replied that 
we could not bargain away whatever interests or obligations 
we had in Belgian neutrality. 

Shortly before I reached the House I was informed that the 
Gustiia telegram had been received from the King of the 
Belgians by our King—King George: 

Remembering the numerous proofs of your Majesty’s friendship 
and that of your predecessors and the friendly attitude of England 
in 1870, and the proof of friendship she has just given us again, 
I make a supreme appeal to the diplomatic intervention of your 
Majesty’s Government to safeguard the integrity of Belgium, 
Diplomatic intervention took place last week on our part. 

What can diplomatic intervention do now? We have great 
and vital interests in the independence—and integrity is the 
least part—of Belgium. If Belgium is compelled to submit 
to allow her neutrality to be violated, of course the situation 
is clear. Even if by agreement she admitted the violation of 
her neutrality, it is clear she could only do so under duress, 
The smaller States in that region of Europe ask but one thing. 
Their one desire is that they should be left alone and in- 
dependent. The one thing they fear is, I think, not so much 
that their integrity but that their independence should be 
interfered with. If in this war which is before Europe the 
neutrality of one of those countries is violated, if the troops of 
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one of the combatants violate its neutrality and no action be 
taken to resent it, at the end of the war, whatever the 
integrity may be, the independence will be gone. . . . 

If it be the case that there has been anything in the nature of 
an ultimatum to Belgium, asking her to compromise or violate 
her neutrality, whatever may have been offered to her in 
return, her independence is gone if that holds, 1f her in- 
dependence goes, the independence of Holland will follow. 
Task the House from the point of view of British interests, to 
consider what may be at stake. If France is beaten in a 
struggle of life and death, beaten to her knees, loses her 
position as a Great Power, becomes subordinate to the will 
and power of one greater than herself—consequences which I 
do not anticipate, because I am sure that France has the power 
to defend herself with all the energy and ability and patriotism 
which she has shown so often—still, if that were to happen, 
and if Belgium fell under the same dominating influence, and 
then Holland, and then Denmark, then would not Mr. 
Gladstone’s words come true, that just opposite to us there 
would be a common interest against the unmeasured aggran- 
disement of any Power? 

It may be said, ] suppose, that we might stand aside, 
husband our strength, and that, whatever happened in the 
course of this war, at the end of it intervene with effect to put 
things right, and to adjust them to our own point of view. If, 
in a crisis like this, we run away from those obligations of 
honour and interest as regards the Belgian Treaty, I doubt 
whether, whatever material force we might have at the end, 
it would be of very much value in face of the respect that we 
should have lost. And do not believe, whether a Great Power 
stands outside this war or not, it is going to be in a position 
at the end of it to exert its superior strength. For us, with a 
powerful fleet, which we believe able to protect our commerce, 
to protect our shores, and to protect our interests, —if we are 
engaged in war, we shall suffer but little more than we shall 
suffer even if we stand aside. 
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We are going to suffer, I am afraid, terribly in this war 
whether we are in it or whether we stand aside. Foreign 
trade is going to stop, not because the trade-routes are closed, 
but because there is no trade at the other end. Continental 
nations ged in war—all their populations, all their 
energies, all their wealth, engaged in a desperate struggle— 
they cannot carry on the trade with us that they are carrying 
on in times of peace, whether we are parties to the war or 
whether we are not. I do not believe for a moment that at 
the end of this war, even if we stood aside and remained aside, 
we should be in a position, a material position, to use our force 
decisively to undo what had happened in the course of the war, 
to prevent the whole of the west of Europe opposite to us—if 
that had been the result of the war—falling under the domi- 
nation of a single Power, and 1 am quite sure that our moral 
position would be such as to have lost ail respect. I can only 
say that I have put the question of Belgium somewhat hypo- 
thetically, because I am not yet sure of al! the facts, but, if the 
facts turn out to be as they have reached us at present, it is 
quite clear that there is an obligation on this country to do its 
utmost to prevent the consequences to which those facts will 
lead if they are undisputed. There is but one way in which the 
Government could make certain at the present moment of 
keeping outside this war, and that would be that it should 
immediately issue a proclamation of unconditional neutrality. 
We cannot do that. We have made the commitment to 
France . . . which prevents us from doing that. We have 
got the consideration of Belgium which prevents us also from 
any unconditional neutrality, and, without those conditions 
absolutely satisfied and satisfactory, we are bound not to 
shrink from proceeding to the use of all the forces in our 
power. If we did take that line by saying, “‘We will have 
nothing whatever to do with this matter’ under no conditions 
—the Belgian Treaty obligations, the possible position in 
the Mediterranean, with damage to British interests, and what 
may happen to France from our failure to support France—if 
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we were to say that all those things mattered nothing, were as 
nothing, and to say we would stand aside, we should, I believe, 
sacrifice our respect and good name and reputation before the 
world, and should not escape the most serious and grave 
economic consequences. 

My object has been to explain the view of the Government, 
and to place before the House the issue and the choice. I do 
not for a moment conceal, after what 1 have said, and after the 
information, incomplete as it is, that I have given to the House 
with regard to Belgium, that we must be prepared, and we are 
prepared, for the consequences of having to use all the strength 
we have at any moment—we know not how soon—to defend 
ourselves and to take our part. We know, if the facts all be as 
I have stated them, though I have announced no intending 
aggressive action on our part, no final decision to resort to 
force at a moment’s notice, until we know the whole of the 
case, that the use of it may be forced upon us. As far as the 
forces of the Crown are concerned, we are ready. I believe 
the Prime Minister and my right honourable friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty have no doubt whatever that the 
readiness and the efficiency of those forces were never at a 
higher mark than they are to-day, and never was there a time 
when confidence was more justified in the power of the navy 
to protect our commerce and to protect our shores. The 
thought is with us always of the suffering and misery entailed, 
from which no country in Europe will escape by abstention, 
and from which no neutrality will save us. The amount of 
harm that can be done by an enemy ship to our trade is 
infinitesimal, compared with the amount of harm that must 
be done by the economic condition that is caused on the 
Continent. 

The most awful responsibility is resting upon the Govern- 
ment in deciding what to advise the House of Commons to do. 
We have disclosed our mind to the House of Commons. We 
have disclosed the issue, the information which we have, and 
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made clear to the House, I trust, that we are prepared to face 
that situation, and that should it develop, as probably it may 
develop, we will face it. We worked for peace up to the last 
moment, and beyond the last moment. How hard, how 
persistently, and how earnestly we strove for peace last week, 
the House will see from the papers that will be before it. 

But that is over, as far as the peace of Europe is concerned. 
We are now face to face with a situation and all the conse- 
quences which it may yet have to unfold. We believe we shall 
have the support of the House at large in proceeding to what- 
ever the consequences may be and whatever measures may be 
forced upon us by the development of facts or action taken by 
others. I believe the country, so quickly has the situation 
been forced upon it, has not had time to realise the issue. It 
perhaps is still thinking of the quarrel between Austria and 
Servia, and not the complications of this matter which have 
grown out of the quarrel between Austria and Servia. Russia 
and Germany we know are at war. We do not yet know 
officially that Austria, the ally whom Germany is to support, 
is yet at war with Russia. We know that a good deal has been 
happening on the French frontier. We do not know that the 
German Ambassador has left Paris. 

The situation has developed so rapidly that technically, as 
regards the condition of the war, it is most difficult to describe 
what has actually happened. I wanted to bring out the under- 
lying issues which would affect our own conduct, and our own 
policy, and to put them clearly. I have put the vital facts 
before the House, and if, as seems not improbable, we are 
forced, and rapidly forced, to take our stand upon those issues, 
then I believe, when the country realises what is at stake, what 
the real issues are, the magnitude of the impending dangers in 
the west of Europe, which I have endeavoured to describe to 
the House, we shall be supported throughout, not only by the 
House of Commons, but by the determination, the resolution, 
the courage, and the endurance of the whole country. 


Herbert Henry Asquith, 1st Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith 


(1852-1928) 


THE NATION AT WAR 


Mr. Asquith, as he then was, was Prime Minister when war was 
declared between England and Germany in 1914. The follow- 
ing passage is taken from the speech he made in the House of 
Commons on August 6, two days after the outbreak of hostilities, 
the occasion being a vote of credit for £100 million ‘‘for all 
expenses arising out of a state of war.”” In this ‘‘great speech,” 
to quote Lord Baldwin, ‘‘he put before this country and the 
world the principles of constitutional freedom as opposed to 
despotism in a manner in which they can never have been stated 
since the time of Edmund Burke.” 


IN ASKING THE HOUSE TO AGREE TO THE RESOLU- 
tion which Mr. Speaker has just read from the Chair, I do 
not propose, because J do not think it is in any way necessary, 
to traverse the ground again which was covered by my right 
hon, friend the Foreign Secretary two or three nights ago. 
He stated—and I do not think any of the statements he made 
are capable of answer and certainly have not yet been answered 
—the grounds upon which with the utmost reluctance and 
with infinite regret His Majesty’s Government have been 
compelled to put this country in a state of war with what, for 
many years and indeed generations past, has been a friendly 
Power. But, Sir, the papers which have since been presented 
to Parliament, and which are now in the hands of hon. 
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members, will, 1 think, show how strenuous, how unremit- 
ting, how persistent, even when the last glimmer of hope 
seemed to have faded away, were the efforts of my right hon. 
friend to secure for Europe an honourable and a lasting peace. 
Everyone knows in the great crisis which occurred last year 
in the east of Europe, it was largely, if not mainly, by the 
acknowledgment of all Europe, due to the steps taken by 
my right hon. friend that the area of the conflict was limited, 
and that, so far as the Great Powers are concerned, peace was 
maintained. If his efforts upon this occasion have, unhappily, 
been less successful, I am certain that this House and the 
country, and I will add posterity and history, will accord to 
him what is, after all, the best tribute that can be paid to any 
statesman: that, never derogating for an instant or by an inch 
from the honour and interests of his own country, he has 
striven, as few men have striven, to maintain and preserve 
the greatest interest of all countries—universal peace. . . . 

I am entitled to say, and I do so on behalf of this country— 
I speak not for a party, I speak for the country as a whole— 
that we made every effort any Government could possibly 
make for peace. But this war has been forced upon us, What 
is it we are fighting for? Everyone knows, and no one knows 
better than the Government, the terrible incalculable suffer- 
ing, economic, social, personal and political, which war, 
and especially a war between the Great Powers of the world, 
must entail, There is no man amongst us sitting upon this 
bench in these trying days—more trying perhaps than any 
body of statesmen for a hundred years have had to pass 
through—there is not a man amongst us who has not, during 
the whole of that time, had clearly before his vision the almost 
unequalled suffering which war, even in a just cause, must 
bring about, not only to the peoples who are for the moment 
living in this country and in the other countries of the world, 
but to posterity and to the whole prospects of European 
civilisation, Every step we took we took with that vision 
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before our eyes, and with a sense of responsibility which it is 
impossible to describe. Unhappily, if—in spite of all our 
efforts to keep the peace, and with that full and overpowering 
consciousness of the result, if the issue be decided in favour of 
war,—we have, nevertheless, thought it to be the duty as well 
as the interest of this country to go to war, the House may 
be well assured it was because we believe, and i am certain 
the country will believe, we are unsheathing our sword in a 
just cause. 

If 1 am asked what we are fighting for, 1 reply in two 
sentences. In the first place to fulfil a solemn international 
obligation, an obligation which, if it had been entered into 
between private persons in the ordinary concerns of life, 
would have been regarded as an obligation not only of law 
but of honour, ar no self-respecting man could possibly 
have repudiated, J say, secondly, we are fighting to vindicate 
the principle,—which in these days when force, material 
force, sometimes seems to be the dominant influence and 
factor in the development of mankind,—we are fighting to 
vindicate the principle that small nationalities are not to be 
crushed, in defiance of international good faith, by the 
arbitrary will of a strong and overmastering Power. I do not 
believe any nation ever entered into a great controversy— 
and this is one of the greatest history will ever know—with a 
clearer conscience and stronger conviction that it is fighting, 
not for aggression, not for the maintenance even of its own 
selfish interest, but that it is fighting in defence of principles 
the maintenance of which is vital to the civilisation of the 
world, With a full conviction, not only of the wisdom and 
justice, but of the obligations which lay upon us to challenge 
this great issue, we are entering into the struggle. . . . 

Sir, I will say no more, This is not an occasion for con- 
troversial discussion. In all that 1 have said, I believe I have 
not gone, either in the statement of our case or in my general 
description of the provision we think it necessary to make, 
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beyond the strict bounds of truth. It is not my purpose—it 
is not the purpose of any patyiotic man—to inflame feeling, 
to indulge in rhetoric, to excite international animositics. 
The occasion is far too grave for that. We have a great duty 
to perform, we have a great trust to fulfil, and confidently 
we believe that Parliament and the country will enable us to 
do it. 


Roger David Casement 
(1864-1916) 


PATRIOTISM IS NOT ENOUGH 


Sir Roger Casement’s trial for High Treason—for ‘‘adhering 
to the King’s Enemies elsewhere than in the King’s Realm, 
to wit, in the Empire of Germany’’—opened in London on 
June 26, 1916, before the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Reading), 
Justices Avory and Horridge and a Special Jury. The prisoner 
pleaded ‘Not Guilty.’’ On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
the jury, after less than an hour’s deliberation, returned a 
verdict of ‘‘Guilty.’’ The day after, Casement was degraded 
from the degree of Knight Bachelor, and on August 3, his 
appeal having failed, he was executed at Pentonville Prison. 
The following speech was delivered at the conclusion of his trial 
when he was asked what he had to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him. 


My Lorp Cuter Justice, 
AS 1 WISH TO REACH A MUCH WIDER AUDIENCE 
than I see before me here, | intended to read all that I propose 
to say. What I shall read now is something I wrote more than 
twenty days ago. I may say, my lord, at once, that I protest 
a the jurisdiction of this Court in my case on this 

arge, and the argument that I am now going to read is 
addressed not to this Court, but to my own countrymen. 

There is an objection, possibly not good in law, but surely 
good on moral grounds, against the application to me here of 
this old English statute, five hundred and sixty-five years old, 
that seeks to deprive an Irishman to-day of life and honour, 
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not for ‘‘adhering to the King’s enemies”’ but for adhering 
to his own people. 

When this statute was passed, in 1351, what was the state 
of men’s minds on the question of a far higher allegiance— 
that of man to God and His Kingdom? The law of that day 
did not permit a man to forsake his Church or deny his God 
save with his life. The ‘‘heretic’’ then had the same doom as 
the “‘traitor.”” 

To-day a man may forswear God and His heavenly kingdom 
without fear or penalty, all earlier statutes having gone the 
way of Nero’s Edicts against the Christians, but that Constitu- 
tional phantom, ‘“‘the King’’, can still dig up from the dun- 
geons and torture chambers of the Dark Ages a law that takes 
a man’s life and limb for an exercise of conscience. 

If true religion rests on love, it is equally true that loyalty 
rests on love. The law ] am charged under has no parentage 
in love and claims the allegiance of to-day on the ignorance 
and blindness of the past. 

Iam tried, in truth, not by my peers of the live present, 
but the peers of the dead past; not by the civilisation of the 
twentieth century, but by the brutality of the fourteenth; 
not even by a statute framed in the language of an enemy land— 
so antiquated is the law that must be sought to-day to slay 
an Irishman, whose offence is that he puts Ireland first. 

Loyalty is a sentiment, not a law. It rests on love, not on 
restraint. The Government of Ireland by England rests on 
restraint and not on Jaw; since it demands no love it can evoke 
no loyalty. 

But this statute is more absurd even than it is antiquated; 
and if it is potent to hang one Irishman, it is still more potent 
to gibbet all Englishmen. 

Edward IIE was King not only of the realm of England, but 
also of the realm of France, and he was not King of Ireland. Yet 
his dead hand to-day may pull the noose around the Irishman’s 
neck whose Sovereign he was not, but it can strain no strand 
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around the Frenchman's throat whose Sovereign he was. 
For centuries the successors of Edward Ill claimed to be Kings 
of France, and quartered the arms of France on their Royal 
shield down to the Union with Ireland on January 1, 1801. 
Throughout these hundreds of years these ‘Kings of France’ 
were constantly at war with their realm of France and their 
French subjects, who should have gone from birth to death 
with an obvious fear of treason before their eyes. But did 
they? Did the ‘‘Kings of France’’ resident here at Windsor 
or in the Tower of London, hang, draw and quarter every 
Frenchman for four hundred years who fell into their hands 
with arms in his hand? On the contrary, they received 
embassies of these traitors, presents from these traitors, even 
knighthood itself at the hands of these traitors, feasted with 
them, tilted with them, fought with them—but did not 
assassinate them by law. Judicial assassination to-day is 
reserved only for one race of the King’s subjects, for Irishmen ; 
for those who cannot forget their allegiance to the realm of 
Ireland. 

‘The Kings of England as such had no rights in Ireland up 
to the time of Henry VIII, save such as rested on compact and 
mutual obligation entered between them and certain princes, 
chiefs and lords of Ireland. This form of legal right, such as it 
was, gave no King of England lawful power to impeach an 
Irishman for high treason under this statute of King Edward Ill 
of England until an Srish Act, known as Poyning’s Law, the 
tenth of Henry VII, was passed in 1494 at Drogheda, by the 
Parliament of the Pale in Ireland, and enacted as law in that 
part of Ireland. But if by Poyning’s Law an Irishman of the 
Pale could be indicted for high treason under this Act, he 
could be indicted only in one way and before one tribunal— 
by the laws of the realm of Ireland and in Ireland. The very 
Jaw of Poyning’s, which, I believe, applied this statute of 
Edward HI to Ireland, enacted also for the Irishman’s defence, 
‘‘All those laws by which England claims her liberty.’’ And 
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what is the fundamental charter of an Englishman's liberty? That 
he shall be tried by his peers. With all respect J assert this 
Court is to me, an Irishman, not a jury of my peers to try me 
in this vital issue, for it is patent to every man of conscience 
that I have a right, an indefeasible right, if tried at all, under 
this statute of high treason, to be tried in Ireland, before an 
Irish Court and by an Irish jury. This Court, this jury, the 
public opinion of this country, England, cannot but be pre- 
judiced in varying degree against me, most of all in time of war. 
I did not land in England; J landed in Ireland, It was to Ireland 
I came; to Ireland 1 wanted to come; and the last place I 
desired to land in was England. But for the Attorney- 
General of England there is only ‘'England’’-there is no 
Ireland, there is only the law of England—no right of Ireland; 
the liberty of Ireland and of Irishmen is to be judged by the 
power of England. Yet for me, the Irish outlaw, there is a 
land of Ireland, a right of Ireland and a charter for all Irishmen 
to appeal to, in the last resort, a charter that cven the very 
statutes of England itself cannot deprive us of—-nay, more, a 
charter that Englishmen themselves assert as the fundamental 
bond of law that connects the two kingdoms. This charge of 
high treason involves a moral responsibility, as the very terms 
of the indictment against myself recite, inasmuch as I com- 
mitted the acts I am charged with, to the “evil example of 
others in the like case.’” What was this ‘‘evil example’’ 
I set to others in ‘‘the like case,’’ and who were these others? 
The ‘‘evil example’? charged is that I asserted the rights of 
my own country, and the ‘‘others’’ I appealed to to aid my 
endeavour were my own countrymen, The example was 
given not to Englishmen, but to Irishmen, and the ‘‘like 
case’’ can never arise in England, but only in Ireland. To 
Englishmen | set no evil example, for I made no appeal to 
them. J asked no Englishman to help me. I asked Irishmen 
to fight for their rights. The ‘‘evil example’? was only to other 
Irishmen who might come after me, and ‘‘in like case’’ seek 
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tu do as I did. How, then, since neither my cxample nor my 
appeal was addressed to Englishmen, can I be rightfully tried 
by them? 

If | did wrong in making that appeal to Irishmen to join with 
me in an effort to fight for Ireland, it is by Irishmen, and by 
them alone, I can be rightfully judged. From this Court and 
its jurisdiction I appeal to those I am alleged to have wronged, 
and to those I am alleged to have injured by my ‘‘evil 
example,’’ and claim that they alone are competent to decide 
my guilt or my innocence, If they find me guilty, the statute 
may affix the penalty, but the statute does not override or 
annul my right to seek judgment at their hands. 

This is so fundamental a right, so natural a right, so obvious 
aright, that it is clear the Crown were aware of it when they 
brought me by force and by stealth from Ireland to this coun- 
try. It was not I who landed in England, but the Crown who 
dragged me here, away from my own country to which I had 
turned with a price upon my head, away from my own country- 
men whose loyalty is not in doubt, and safe from the judgment 
of my peers whose judgment I do not shrink from. I admit 
no other judgment but theirs. I accept no verdict save at 
their hands, J assert from this dock that I am being tried here, 
not because it is just, but because it is unjust. Place me before 
a jury of my own countrymen, be it Protestant or Catholic, 
Unionist or Nationalist, Sinn Feineach or Orangemen, and 
1 shall accept the verdict and bow to the statute and all its 
penalties. But J shall accept no meaner finding against me 
than that of those whose Joyalty I endanger by my example and 
to whom alone ] made appeal. If they adjudge me guilty, 
then guilty 1am. It is not | who am afraid of their verdict ; 
it is the Crown, If this be not so, why fear the test? I fear 
itnot. I demand it as my right. 

That, my Jord, is the condemnation of English rule, of 
English-made law, of English Government in Ireland, that it 
dare not rest on the will of the Irish people, but it exists in 
defiance of their will—that it is a rule derived not from right, 
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but from conquest. Conquest, my lord, gives no title, and if 
it exists over the body, it fails over the mind. It can exert 
no empire over men’s reason and judgment and affections ; and 
it is from this law of conquest without title to the reason, 
judgment and affection of my own countrymen that I appeal. 

My lord, I beg to say a few more words. As I say, that was 
my opinion arrived at many days ago while I was a prisoner. 1 
have no hesitation in reaffirming it here, and I hope that the 
gentlemen of the Press who did not hear me yesterday may 
have heard me distinctly to-day. I wish my words to go much 
beyond this Court. 

I would add that the generous expressions of sympathy 
extended me from many quarters, particularly from America, 
have touched me very much, In that country, as in my own, 
Tam sure my motives are understood and not misjudged— 
for the achievement of their liberties has been an abiding 
inspiration to Irishmen and to all men elsewhere rightly 
struggling to be free in like cause. 

My Lord Chief Justice, if 1 may continue, I am not called 
upon, I conceive, to say anything in answer to the inquiry 
hes lordship has addressed to me why sentence should not 

e passed upon me. Since I do not admit any verdict in this 
Court, I cannot, my lord, admit the fitness of the sentence that 
of necessity must follow it from this Court. ! hope I shall be 
acquitted of presumption if I say that the Court I see before 
me now is not this High Court of Justice of England, but a 
far greater, a far higher, a far older assemblage of justices— 
that of the people of Ireland. Since in the acts which have led 
to this trial it was the people of Ireland I sought to serve~- 
and them alone—I leave my judgment and my sentence 
in their hands. 

Let me pass from myself and my own fate to a far more 
pressing, as it is a far more urgent theme—not the fate of the 
individual Irishman who may have tried and failed, but the 
claims and fate of the country that has not failed. Ireland has 
outlived the failure of all her hopes—and yet she still hopes. 
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Ireland has seen her sons—aye, and her daughters, too— 
suffer from generation to generation always for the same cause, 
meeting always the same fate, and always at the hands of the 
same power; and always a fresh generation has passed on to 
withstand the same oppression, For if English authority be 
omnipotent—-a power, as Mr, Gladstone phrased it, that 
reaches to the very ends of the earth—trish hope exceeds the 
dimensions of that power, excels its authority, and renews with 
cach generation the claims of the last. The cause that begets 
this indomitable persistency, the faculty of preserving through 
centuries of misery the remembrance of lost liberty, this surely 
is the noblest cause men ever strove for, ever lived for, 
ever died for. If this be the cause J stand here to-day indicted 
for, and convicted of sustaining, then I stand in a goodly 
company and a right noble succession. 

My counsel has referred to the Ulster Volunteer movement, 
and J will not touch at length upon that ground save only to 
say this, that neither I nor any of the Fler of the Irish 
Volunteers who were founded in Dublin in November, 1913, 
had quarrel with the Ulster Volunteers as such, who were 
born a ycar earlier. Our movement was not directed against 
them, but against the men who misused and misdirected the 
courage, the sincerity and the local patriotism of the men of 
the north of Ireland, On the contrary, we welcomed the 
coming of the Ulster Volunteers, even while we deprecated 
the aims and intentions of those Englishmen who sought to 
pervert to an English party use—to the mean purposes of their 
own bid for place and power in England—the armed activities 
of simple Irishmen. We aimed at winning the Ulster Volun- 
teers to the cause of a united Ireland. We aimed at uniting 
all Irishmen in a natural and national bond of cohesion based 
on mutual self-respect. Our hope was a natural one, and if 
left to ourselves, not hard to accomplish, If external in- 
fluences of disintegration would but leave us alone, we were 
sure that Nature itself must bring us together. It was not 
we, the Irish Volunteers, who broke the law, but a British 
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party. The Government had permitted the Ulster Volunteers 
to be armed by Englishmen, to threaten not merely an English 
party in its hold on office, but to threaten that party through 
the lives and blood of Irishmen. The battle was to be fought 
in Ireland in order that the political ‘‘outs’’ of to-day should 
be the ‘‘ins’’ of to-morrow in Great Britain. A law designed 
for the benefit of Ireland was to be met, not on the floor of 
Parliament, where the fight had indced been won, but on the 
field of battle much nearer home, where the armics would be 
composed of Irishmen slaying each other for some English 
party gain; and the British Navy would be the chartered 
‘‘transports’’ that were to bring to our shores a numerous 
assemblage of military and ex-military experts in the congenial 
and profitable business of holding down subject populations 
abroad. Our choice lay in submitting to foreign lawlessness 
or resisting it, and we did not hesitate to choose. But while 
the law-breakers had armed their would-be agents openly, 
and had been permitted to arm them openly, we were met 
within a few days of the founding of our movement, that 
aimed at united Ireland from within, by Government action 
from without, directed against our obtaining any arms at all, 
The manifesto of the frish Volunteers, promulgated at a 
public meeting in Dublin on November 25, 1913, stated with 
sincerity the aims of the organisation as ] have outlined them. 
If the aims contained in that manifesto were a threat to the 
unity of the British Empire, then so much the worse for the 
Empire. An Empire that can only be held together by one 
section of its governing population perpetually holding down 
and sowing dissension among the smaller but none the less 
governing section, must have some canker at its heart, some 
ruin at its root, The Government that permitted the arming 
of those whose leaders declared that Irish national unity was 
a thing that should be opposed by force of arms, within nine 
days of the issue of our manifesto of goodwill to Irishmen of 
every creed and class, took steps to nullify our efforts by 
prohibiting the import of all arms into Ireland as if it had been 
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a hostile and blockaded coast. And this proclamation of 
December 4, 1913, known as the Arms Proclamation, was 
itself based on an illegal interpretation of the law, as the 
Chief Secretary has now publicly confessed. The proclamation 
was met by the loyalists of Great Britain with an act of still 
more lawless defiance—an act of widespread gun-running into 
Ulster that was denounced by the Lord Chancellor of England 
as ‘‘grossly illegal and utterly unconstitutional.’’ How did 
the Irish Volunteers meet the incitements of civil war that 
were uttered by the party of Jaw and order in England when 
they saw the prospect of deriving political profit to themselves 
from bloodshed among Irishmen? 

I can answer for my own acts and speeches. While one 
English party was responsible for preaching a doctrine of 
hatred designed to bring about civil war in Ireland, the other, 
and that the party in power, took no active steps to restrain a 
propaganda that found its advocates in the Army, Navy and 
Privy Council—in the Houses of Parliament and in the State 
Church—a propaganda the methods of whose expression 
were so ‘grossly illegal and utterly unconstitutional’ that 
even the Lord Chancellor of England could find only words 
and no repressive action to apply to them, Since lawlessness 
sat in high places in England and laughed at the law as at the 
custodians of the law, what wonder was it that Jrishmen 
should refuse to accept the verbal protestations of an English 
Lord Chancellor as a sufficient safeguard for their lives and their 
liberties? 1 know not how all my colleagues on the Volunteer 
Committee in Dublin reviewed the growing menace, but 
those with whom I was in closest co-operation redoubled, 
in face of these threats from without, our efforts to unite all 
Irishmen from within. Our appeals were made to Protestant 
and Unionist as much almost as to Catholic and Nationalist 
Irishmen. We hoped that by the exhibition of affection and 
goodwill on our part towards our political opponents in 
Ireland we should yet succeed in winning them from the side 
of an English party whose sole interest in our country lay in 
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its oppression in the past, and in the present in its degradation 
to the mean and narrow needs of their political animosities. 
It is true that they based their actions, so they averred, on 
“fears for the Empire,”’ and on a very diffuse loyalty that took 
in all the peoples of the Empire, save only the Irish. That 
blessed word ‘‘Empire’’ that bears so paradoxical a resem- 
blance to charity! For if charity begins at home, ‘Empire’ 
begins in other men’s homes, and both may cover a multitude 
of sins. 1 for one was determined that Ireland was much more 
to me than ‘‘Empire’’, and that if charity begins at home so 
must loyalty. Since arms were so necessary to make our 
organisation a reality, and to give to the minds of Irishmen 
menaced with the most outrageous threats a sense of security, 
it was our bounden duty to get arms before all else. 1 decided 
with this end in view to go to America, with surely a better 
right to appeal to Irishmen there for help in our hour of great 
national trial than those envoys of ‘‘Empire’” could assert 
for their week-end descents upon Ireland, or their appeals to 
Germany. If, as the right honourable gentleman, the present 
Attorney-General [Sir F. E. Smith, later 1st Earl of Birkenhead], 
asserted in a speech at Manchester, Nationalists would neither 
fight for Home Rule nor pay for it, it was our duty to show 
him that we knew how to do both. Within a few weeks of 
my arrival in the States the fund that had been opened to 
secure arms for the Volunteers in Ireland amounted to many 
thousands of pounds. In every case the money subscribed, 
whether it came from the purse of the wealthy man or the 
still readier pocket of the poor man, was Irish gold. 

Then came the war. As Mr. Birrell said in his evidence 
recently laid before the Commission of Inquiry into the causes 
of the late rebellion in Ireland, “‘the war upset all our calcula- 
tions.’’ It upset mine no less than Mr. Birrell’s, and put an 
end to my mission of peaceful effort in America. War 
between Great Britain and Germany meant, as | believed, 
tuin for all the hopes we had founded on the enrolment of the 
Irish Volunteers. A constitutional movement in Ireland is 
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never very far from a breach of the Constitution, as the 
Loyalists of Ulster had been so eager to show us. The cause is 
not far to seek. A Constitution to be maintained intact must 
be the achievement and the pride of the people themselves ; 
must rest on their own free will and on their own determina- 
tion to sustain it, instead of being something resident in 
another land whose chief representative is an armed force— 
armed not to protect the population, but to hold itdown. We 
had seen the working of the Irish Constitution in the refusal 
of the army of occupation at the Curragh to obey the orders 
of the Crown, And now that we were told the first duty of 
an Irishman was to enter that army, in return for a promissary 
note, payable after death—a scrap of paper that might or 
might not be redeemed, | felt over there in America that my 
first duty was to keep Irishmen at home in the only army that 
could safeguard our national existence. If small nationalities 
were to be the pawns in this game of embattled giants, I saw 
no reason why Ireland should shed her blood in any cause but 
her own, and if that be treason beyond the seas 1 am not ashamed 
to avow it or to answer for it here with my life. And when 
we had the doctrine of Unionist loyalty at last—‘‘Mausers 
and Kaisers and any King you like,’” and I have heard that at 
Hamburg, not far from Limburg on the Lahn—! felt I need no 
other warrant than that these words conveyed—to go forth 
and do likewise. The difference between us was that the 
Unionist champions chose a path they felt would lead to the 
Woolsack; while I went a road I knew must lead to the dock. 
And the event proves we were both right. The difference 
between us was that my ‘‘treason’’ was based on a ruthless 
sincerity that forced me to attempt in time and season to carry 
out in action what I said in word—whereas their treason lay 
in verbal incitements that they knew need never be made 
good in their bodies. And so, I am prouder to stand here 
to-day in the traitor’s dock to answer this impeachment than 
to fill the place of my right hon. accusers. 

We have been told, we have been asked to hope, that after 
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this war Ireland will get Home Rule, as a reward for the life 
blood shed in a cause which whoever else its success may 
benefit can surely not benefit Ireland. And what will Home 
Rule be in return for what its vague promise has taken and 
still hopes to take away from Ireland? It is not necessary to 
tread the painful stairs of Irish history—that treadmill of a 
nation whose labours are as vain for her own uplifting as the 
convict’s exertions are for his redemption—to review the 
long list of British promises made only to be broken—of Irish 
hopes raised only to be dashed to the ground. Home Rule 
when it comes, if come it does, will find an Ireland drained 
of all that is vital to its very cxistence—unless it be that un- 
quenchable hope we build on the graves of the dead. We are 
told that if Irishmen go by the thousand to die, not for Ireland, 
but for Flanders, for Belgium, for a patch of sand on the deserts 
of Mesopotamia, or a rocky trench on the heights of Gallipoli, 
they are winning self-government for Ireland. But if they 
dare to lay down their lives on their native soil, if they dare 
to dream even that freedom can be won only at home by men 
resolved to fight for it there, then they are traitors to their 
country, and their dream and their deaths alike are phases 
of a dishonourable phantasy, But history is not so recorded 
in other Jands. In Ireland alone in this twentieth century is 
loyalty held to be a crime. If loyalty be something less than 
love and more than law, then we have had enough of such 
loyalty for Ireland or Irishmen. If we are to be indicted as 
criminals, to be shot as murderers, to be imprisoned as 
convicts because our offence is that we love Ireland more than 
we value our lives, then [ know not what virtue resides in any 
offer of self-government held out to brave men on such terms. 
Self-government is our right, a thing born in us at birth; a 
thing no more to be doled out to us or withheld from us by 
another people than the right to life itself—than the right to 
feel the sun or smell the fewerd, or to love our kind. It is 
only from the convict these things are withheld for crime 
committed and proven—and Ireland that has wronged no 
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man, that has injured no land, that has sought no dominion over 
others—Ireland is treated to-day among the nations of the 
world as if she was a convicted criminal. If it be treason ta 
fight against such an unnatural fate as this, then I am proud to 
be a rebel, and shall cling to my ‘“‘rebellion’”’ with the last 
drop of my blood. If there be no right of rebellion against 
a state of things that no savage tribe would endure without 
resistance, then I am sure that it is better for men to fight and 
die without right than to live in such a state of right as this. 
Where all your rights become only an accumulated wrong; 
where men must beg with bated breath for leave to subsist 
in their own land, to think their own thoughts, to sing their 
own songs, to garner the fruits of their own labours—and 
even while they beg, to sce things inexorably withdrawn from 
them—then surely it is braver, a saner and a truer thing, to 
be a rebel in act and deed against such circumstances as these 
than tamely to accept it as the natural lot of men. 

My lord, I have done. Gentlemen of the jury, 1 wish to 
thank you for your verdict. I hope you will not take amiss 
what I said, or think that I made any imputation upon your 
truthfulness or your integrity when | spoke and said that this 
was not a trial by my peers. I maintain that I have a natural 
right to be tried in that natural jurisdiction, Ireland, my own 
country, and ] would put it to you, how would you feel in the 
converse case, or rather how would all men here feel in the 
converse case, if an Englishman had landed here in England 
and the Crown or the Government, for its own purposes, 
had conveyed him secretly from England to Ireland under a false 
name, committed him to prison under a false name, and 
brought him before a tribunal in Ireland under a statute which 
they knew involved a trial before an Irish jury? How would 
you feel yourselves as Englishmen if that man was to be sub- 
mitted to trial by jury in a land inflamed against him and 
believing him to be a criminal, when his only crime was that 
he had cared for England more than for Ireland? 


Woodrow Wilson 


(1856-1924) 


A WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


By the beginning of the year 1917 it was becoming increasingly 
clear that the United States of America could not continue 
to adopt a neutral attitude to the great war in Europe; in par- 
ticular, the American people were finding it impossible to tolerate 
Germany's indiscriminate submarine attacks on neutral lives 
and property, On April 2, it fell to Woodrow Wilson, as their 
President, to recommend to Congress the fateful step of declaring 
war with the German Empire. His speech on that solemn 
and historic occasion is the clearest statement of his belief that 
the future of civilisation lay in ‘‘the strengthening of constitu- 
tional government where it existed, leavened with democracy, 
and the introduction of constitutional government where it did 
not exist, of a democratic nature or tendency,’* 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS, 

HAVE CALLED THE CONGRESS INTO EXTRA- 
ordinary session because there are serious, very serious, 
choices of policy to be made, and made immediately, which it 
was neither right nor constitutionally permissible that I should 
assume the responsibility of making. 

On the third of February last J officially laid before you the 
extraordinary announcement of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment that on and after the first day of February it was its 
purpose to put aside all restraints of law or of humanity and 
use its submarines to sink every vessel that sought to approach 
either the ports of Great Britain and Ireland or the western 
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coasts of Europe or any of the ports controlled by the enemies 
of Germany within the Mediterranean. That had seemed to 
be the object of the German submarine warfare earlier in the 
war, but since April of last year the Imperial Government had 
somewhat restrained the commanders of its undersea craft 
in conformity with its promise then given to us that passenger 
boats should not be sunk and that due warning would be given 
to all other vessels which its submarines might seek to destroy, 
when no resistance was offered or escape attempted, and 
care taken that their crews were given at least a fair chance to 
save their lives in their open boats. The precautions taken 
were meagre and haphazard enough, as was proved in distress- 
ing instance after instance in the progress of the cruel and 
unmanly business, but a certain degree of restraint was 
observed. The new policy has swept every restriction aside. 
Vessels of every kind, whatever their flag, their character, their 
cargo, their destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly 
sent to the bottom without warning and without thought of 
help or mercy for those on oon the vessels of friendly 
neutrals along with those of belligerents. Even hospital ships 
and ships carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken 
peoples of Belgium, though the latter were provided with safe 
conduct through the proscribed areas by the German Govern- 
ment itself and were distinguished by unmistakable marks of 
identity, have been sunk with the same reckless lack of com- 
passion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such things 
would in fact be done by any government that had hitherto 
subscribed to the humane practices of civilised nations. Inter- 
national law had its origin in the attempt to set up some law 
which would be respected and observed upon the seas, where 
no nation had right of dominion and where lay the free high- 
ways of the world. By painful stage after stage has that law 
been built up, with meagre enough results, indeed, after all 
was accomplished that could be accomplished, but always with 
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a clear view, at least, of what the heart and conscience of 
mankind demanded. This minimum of right the German 
Government has swept aside under the plea of retaliation and 
necessity and because it had no weapons which it could use 
at sea except these which it is impossible to employ as it is 
employing them without throwing to the winds all scruples of 
humanity or of respect for the understandings that were 
supposed to underlie the intercourse of the world. I am not 
now thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and 
serious as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale 
destruction of the lives of non-combatants, men, women and 
children, engaged in pursuits which have always, even in the 
darkest periods of modern history, been deemed innocent 
and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful 
and innocent people cannot be. The present German 
submarine warfare against commerce is a warfare against 
mankind, 

It is a war against all nations. American ships have been 
sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us 
very deeply to learn of, but the ships and people of other 
neutral and friendly nations have been sunk and over- 
whelmed in the waters in the same way. There has been no 
discrimination. The challenge is to all mankind. Each nation 
must decide for itself how it will meet it. The choice we 
make for ourselves must be made with a moderation of counsel 
and a temperateness of judgment befitting our character and 
our motives as a nation. We must put excited feeling away. 
Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of 
the physical might of the nation, but only the vindication of 
right, of human right, of which we are only a single champion, 

‘When I addressed the Congress on the twenty-sixth of 
February last 1 thought that it would suffice to assert our 
neutral rights with arms, our right to use the seas against 
unlawful interference, our right to keep our people safe against 
unlawful violence. But armed neutrality, it now appears, 
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is impracticable. Because submarines are in effect outlaws, 
when used as the German submarines have been used against 
merchant shipping, it is impossible to defend ships against their 
attacks, as the Jaw of nations has assumed that merchantmen 
would defend themselves against privateers or cruisers, visible 
craft giving chase upon the open sea. It is common prudence 
in such circumstances, grim necessity indeed, to endeavour 
to destroy them before hey have shown their own intention. 
They must be dealt with upon sight, if dealt with at all. The 
German Government denies the right of neutrals to use arms 
at all within the areas of the sea which it has proscribed, even 
in the defence of rights which no modern publicist has ever 
before questioned their right to defend. The intimation 
is conveyed that the armed guards which we have placed on 
our merchant ships will be treated as beyond the pale of law 
and subject to be dealt with as pirates would be. Armed 
neutrality is ineffectual enough at best; in such circumstances 
and in the face of such pretensions it is worse than ineffectual: 
it is likely only to produce what it was meant to prevent; it is 
practically certain to draw us into the war without either the 
rights or the effectiveness of belligerents. There is one choice 
we cannot make, we are incapable of making: we will not 
choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights 
of our nation and our people to be ignored or violated, The 
wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no common 
wrongs; they cut to the very roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 
character of the step I am taking and of the grave responsi- 
bilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what 
I deem my constitutional duty, I advise that the Congress 
declare the recent course of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to be in fact nothing less than war against the Govern- 
ment and People of the United States; that it formally accept 
the status of belligerent which has thus been thrust upon it; 
and that it take immediate steps not only to put the country 
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in a more thorough state of defence but also to exert all its 
power and employ all its resources to bring the Government 
of the German Empire to terms and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear, It will involve the utmost 
practicable co-operation in counsel and action with the 
governments now at war with Germany, and, as incident to 
that, the extension to those governments of the most liberal 
financial credits, in order that our resources may so far as 
possible be added to theirs. It will involve the organisation 
and mobilisation of all the material resources of the country 
to supply the materials of war and serve the incidental needs 
of the nation in the most abundant and yet the most economical 
and efficient way possible. It will involve the immediate full 
copra of the Navy in all respects, but particularly in 
supplying it with the best means of dealing with the enemy’s 
submarines. It will involve the immediate addition to the 
armed forces of the United States already provided for by law 
in case of war of at least five hundred thousand men, who 
should, in my opinion, be chosen upon the principle of 
universal liability to service, and also the authorisation of 
subsequent additional increments of equal force so soon as 
they may be needed and can be handled in training. It will 
involve also, of course, the granting of adequate credits to 
the Government, sustained, I hope, so far as they can equitably 
be sustained by the present generation, by well-conceived 
taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation 
because it seems to me that it would be most unwise to base 
the credits which will now be necessary entirely on money 
borrowed. It is our duty, I most respecttully urge, to protect 
our people so far as we may against the very serious hardships 
and evils which would be likely to arise out of the inflation 
which would be produced by vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which these things are to 
be accomplished we should keep constantly in mind the wisdom 
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of interfering as little as possible in our own preparation and 
in the equipment of our own military forces with the duty— 
for it will be a very practical duty—of supplying the nations 
already at war with Germany with the materials which they 
can obtain only from us or by our assistance. They are in 
the field and we should help them in every way to be effective 
there. 

1 shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the several 
executive departments of the Government, for the considera- 
tion of your committees, measures for the accomplishment of 
the several objects ] have mentioned. I hope that it will be 
your pleasure to deal with them as having been framed after 
very careful thought by the branch of the Government upon 
which the responsibility of conducting the war and safeguarding 
the nation will most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, 
let us be very clear, and make very clear to all the world what 
our motives and our objects are. My own thought has not 
been driven from its habitual and normal course by the 
unhappy events of the last two months, and I do not believe 
that the thought of the nation has been altered or clouded by 
them. Ihave exactly the same things in mind now that I had 
in mind when I addressed the Senate on the twenty-second of 
January last; the same that I had in mind when I addressed 
the Congress on the third of February and on the twenty-sixth 
of February. Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the 
principles of peace and justice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power and to set up amongst the really 
free and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert of 
purpose and of action as will henceforth insure the observance 
of those principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible or 
desirable where the peace of the world is involved and the 
freedom of its peoples, and the menace to that peace and 
freedom lies in the existence of autocratic governments 
backed by organised force, which is controlled wholly by their 
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will, not by the will of their people. We have scen the last 
of neutrality in such circumstances. We are at the beginning of 
an age in which it will be insisted that the same standards of 
conduct and of responsibility for wrong done shall be observed 
among nations and their governments that are observed among 
the individual citizens of civilised states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no 
feeling towards them but one of sympathy and friendship. 
Jt was not upon their impulse that their Government acted in 
entering this war. It was not with their previous knowledge 
or approval, It was a war determined upon as wars used to 
be determined upon in the old unhappy days when peoples 
were nowhere consulted by their rulers and wars were pro- 
voked and waged in the interests of dynasties or of little 
groups of ambitious men who were accustomed to use their 
fellow-men as pawns and tools. Self-governed nations do 
not fill their neighbour states with spies or set the course of 
intrigue to bring about some critical posture of affairs which 
will give them an opportunity to strike and make conquest. 
Such designs can be successfully worked out only under cover 
and where no one has the right to ask questions. Cunningly 
contrived plans of deception or aggression, carried, it may be, 
from generation to generation, can be worked out and kept 
from the light only within the privacy of courts or behind the 
carefully guarded confidences of a narrow and privileged class. 
They are happily impossible where public opinion commands 
— insists upon full information concerning all the nation’s 
affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic 
government could be trusted to keep faith within it or observe 
its covenants. It must be a league of honour, a partnership 
of opinion. Intrigue would eat its vitals away; the plottings 
of inner circles who could plan what they would and render 
account to no one would be a corruption seated at its very 
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heart. Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their 
honour steady to a common end and prefer the interests of 
mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been 
added to our hope for the future peace of the world by the 
wonderful and heartening things that have been happening 
within the last few weeks in Russia? Russia was known by 
those who knew it best to have been always in fact democratic 
at heart, in all the vital habits of her thought, in all the 
intimate relationships of her people that spoke their natural 
instinct, their habitual attitude towards life, The autocracy 
that crowned the summit of her political structure, long as it 
had stood and terrible as was the reality of its power, was not 
in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose; and now it 
has been shaken off and the great, generous Russian people 
have been added in all their naive majesty and might to the 
forces that are fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, 
and for peace, Here is a fit partner for a League of Honour. 

One of the things that has served to convince us that the 
Prussian autocracy was not and could never be our friend is that 
from the very outset of the present war it has filled our unsus- 
pecting communities and even our offices of government 
with spies and set criminal intrigues everywhere afoot against 
our national unity of counsel, our peace within and without, 
our industries and our commerce. Indeed it is now evident 
that its spies were here even before the war began; and it is 
unhappily not a matter of conjecture but a fact proved in our 
courts of justice that the intrigues, which have more than once 
come perilously near to disturbing the peace and dislocating 
the industries of the country, have been carried on at the 
instigation, with the support, and even under the personal 
direction of official agents of the Imperial Government 
aceredited to the Government of the United States. Even in 
checking these things and trying to extirpate them we have 
sought to put the most generous interpretation possible upon 
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them because we knew that their source lay, not in any 
hostile feeling or purpose of the German people towards us 
(who were, no doubt, as ignorant of them as we ourselves 
were), but only in the selfish designs of a government that 
did what it pleased and told its people nothing. But they have 
played their part in serving to convince us at least that the 
Government entertains no real friendship for us and means to 
act against our peace and security at its convenience. . . . 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because 
we know that in such a government, following such methods, 
we can never have a friend; and that in the presence of its 
organised power, always lying in wait to accomplish we know 
not what purpose, there can be no assured security for the 
democratic governments of the world. We are now about to 
accept gage of battle with this natural foe to liberty, and shall, 
if necessary, spend the whole force of the nation to check and 
nullify its pretensions and its power. We are glad, now that 
we see the facts with no veil of false pretence about them, to 
fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for the 
ikeracioh of its peoples, the German peoples included: for 
the rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. 
The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must 
be planted upon the tested foundations of political liberty. 
We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, 
no dominion, We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no 
material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. 
We shall be satisfied when those rights have been made as 
secure as the faith and the freedom of nations can make 
them. 

Just because we fight without rancour and without selfish 
object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish 
to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, 
conduct our operations as belligerents without passion and 
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ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles of 
right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for. . . . 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as 
belligerents in a high spirit of right and fairness because we 
act without animus, not in enmity towards a people or with 
the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage upon them, but 
only in armed opposition to an irresponsible government 
which has thrown aside all considerations of humanity and of 
right and is running amuck, We are, let me say again, the 
sincere friends of the German people, and shall desire nothing 
so much as the early re-establishment of intimate relations of 
mutual advantage between us—however hard it may be for 
them, for the time being, to believe that this is spoken from 
our hearts. We have borne with their present government 
through all these bitter months because of that friendship— 
exercising a patience and forbearance which would otherwise 
have been impossible. We shall, happily, still have an oppor- 
tunity to prove that friendship in our daily attitude and actions 
towards the millions of men and women of German birth 
and native sympathy who live amongst us and share our life, 
and we shall be proud to prove it towards all who are in fact 
loyal to their neighbours and to the Government in the hour 
of test. They are, most of them, as true and loyal Americans 
as if they had never known any other fealty or allegiance. 
They will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking and restrain- 
ing the few who may be of a different mind and purpose. 
If there should be disloyalty, it will be dealt with with a 
firm hand of stern repression; but, if it lifts its head at all, 
it will lift it only here and there and without countenance 
except from a lawless and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, Gentlemen of the 
Congress, which I have performed in thus addressing you. 
There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial and sacrifice 
ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful 
people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of ali 
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wars, Civilisation itself seeming to be in the balance. But the 
right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried nearest our hearts— 
for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world itself at last free. To such 
a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything 
that we are and everything that we have, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when America is 
privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured, God helping her, she can do no other. 





Frederick Edwin Smith, 1st Earl 
of Birkenhead 


(1872-1930) 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


No subject of social legislation in the present century has caused 
more controversy and bitterness than the reform and extension of 
the law relating to divorce. A notable occasion in the early 
stages of this struggle to promote human happiness was the 
intervention of Lord Birkenhead, then Lord Chancellor, 
during the resumption on March 24, 1920, of the debate 
in the House of Lords on the second reading of Lord Buckmaster’ 
Matrimonial Causes Bill, His plea for a second reading 
illustrates more forcibly than any other of his speeches his 
irresistible logic, his brilliant use of irony and sarcasm, his 
terse and icy wit, Lord Salisbury, his opponent in the debate, 
commented unfavourably on ‘‘the rhetorical tone’? in which 
Lord Birkenhead spoke, The criticism was not impertinent. 
For even in print his speech still retains an echo of the lofty, 
insolent manner he affected in public. Yet Lord Salisbury 
was compelled to admit that it was ‘‘a most powerful speech’’ 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, while disagreeing with 
everything Lord Birkenhead said, generously acknowledged his 
“‘power of fervid eloquence.” 


My Lorps, 
THE REAL CONTROVERSY IN THIS HOUSE TO-DAY 
is what the real controversy has been at any given moment for 
three hundred and fifty years when divorce has been discussed 
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in this House; and, if we strip away the rhetorical devices 
with which everyone who has followed the history of this 
subject is familiar, it is between those who believe that 
marriage ought to be indissoluble for any reason and those who 
do not hold that belief. This is the only controversy on 
principle. You can create any number of controversies on 
points of detail, but the only controversy on principle is 
between those who, if they told you openly and plainly that 
which they thought and that which they would secure if they 
had the power, say that for no reason should matrimony, 
which is a sacrament, be dissolved, and those who do not 
share that view. 

Let me take, for instance, the cases of my noble and 
learned friend Lord Phillimore, who intervened in the debate 
a fortnight ago, and of my noble and learned friend Lord 
Parmoor, who, I understand, intends to address your lordships 
to-night. I know Lord Phillimore’s views even more clearly 
than I know Lord Parmoor’s, because I had the advantage of 
hearing him express them a fortnight ago. Jf 1 do an injustice 
to the views of my noble and learned friend J will most ex- 
pressly invite him to make them plain when he comes to 
address you. As I understand the views of those two noble 
and learned Jords—I did not quite gather what was the view of 
the most Rev. Prelate the Archbishop of York on this point 
—I have no doubt that both of them, if at this moment they 
had the power to turn the clock back, would restore the law 
to the condition in which it was over three hundred years 
ago, and would enact that on no ground whatever should 
marriage be dissolved, 

T have this observation to make upon their attitude and upon 
the attitude of those who share their views. They are unsafe 
guides in this question. They, and those who think with them, 
have been driven out of the adultery entrenchment partly by 
St. Matthew and partly by the invincible determination, not 
of the Church in this country, but of the laymen of this 
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country, as asserted for a period of more than three hundred 
years, I have this criticism to make, that he who is against 
every ground for divorce becomes a special pleader when he 
argues on individual merits against a particular ground of 
divorce. He is surely an unsafe counsellor when he begins an 
examination and a dissection of grounds put forward in an 
individual case by saying: ‘‘I am against any ground.’’ He 
says, in effect: ‘‘You cannot state any conceivable ground 
which I will not oppose, and yet when you state six or seven 
grounds I pretend to examine each of those in relation to the 
individual merits of the proposal.’” 

In my view the history of the matter has very great import- 
ance. The Act of 1857, far too late in my opinion, removed 
a jurisdiction from the Ecclesiastical Courts which—I say 
it with all respect—they were ill-fitted to discharge. Their 
view was that marriage was and ought to be indissoluble. 
Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts themselves, who Jaid down this doctrine with every 
circumstance of canonical formality, prayed in aid a number of 
fictions under the head of nullity which were comparable to 
the chicanery which disfigures our law to-day. 1 pass by the 
conjugal eccentricities of Henry VIII with the observation 
that they met with a good deal of indulgence from the ecclesi- 
astics of that day, and I come to the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century it was recog- 
nised that, by the procedure of a private Act of Parliament, 
divorce ought to be obtainable on the ground of adultery. 
it is hardly necessary to say, having regard to the age with 
which I am now dealing, that this was a method of relief 
which was open to the rich and open to the rich alone; and 
it is a great reproach to our institutions over so long a period 
of time that, when once it was recognised that divorce ought 
to be conceded on the ground of adultery, a dividing line 
should have been drawn between rich and poor. One method, 
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and one method only, was recognised ; and that was a method 
which was open only to the rich, and which by universal 
admission repelled the poor. But so it was. 

The principle from that moment disappeared. The prin- 
ciple that marriage was and ought to be indissoluble was 
exorcised with almost universal approval from our institutions 
three hundred and fifty years ago. We therefore to-day 
approach it upon the basis that marriage is not, and ought not 
to be, treated as being indissoluble; and I say—I hope without 
giving offence—that those who take and who attempt to 
advocate the other view do not live in this world; their 
arguments are the whisperings of the abandoned superstition 
of the Middle Ages. 

I assume, and 1 think I am entitled to do so, that ninety 
per cent of your lordships who listen to me to-night, ninety per 
cent, I believe, of those who are members of the House of 
Commons, and I think as large a proportion of the total popula- 
tion of these islands, are agreed that upon some grounds 
(and I will discuss in a moment what those grounds should be) 
marriage ought not to be indissoluble. That means—and let 
us never forget this—the definitive rejection of the ecclesias- 
tical view. When once that conclusion is reached, on what 
other principle must we proceed? The Commission indicated 
the principle. I accept it. I recommend it to the considera- 
tion of the House. They laid it down that marriage ought to 
be dissoluble upon any grounds which had frustrated what by 
universal admission are the fundamental purposes of marriage. 

I have said that 1 accept the principle. But this has never 
been fundamentally the ecclesiastical case. Their case has 
been one which (I hope I may say without offence) has been 
adopted under the influence of an almost unconscious oppor- 
tunism—the case, namely, that although marriage is not 
otherwise dissoluble it may nevertheless be dissolved in cases 
where adultery has been committed. I, my lords, can only 
express my amazement that men of experience, men of affairs, 
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men whose opinions and experience we respect should have 
concentrated upon adultery as the one circumstance which 
ought to afford relief from the marriage tie. 

Adultery is a breach of the carnal implications of marriage. 
Insistence upon the duties of continence and chastity is 
important. It is vitally important to society. But I have 
always taken the view that that aspect of marriage was 
exaggerated, and somewhat crudely exaggerated in the 
Marriage Service. ] am concerned to-day to make this point, 
by which I will stand or fall—that the spiritual and moral sides 
of marriage are incomparably more important than the 
physical side. 

This question is fundamental, and I invite your lordships 
to pote it with the greatest earnestness. It seems indeed 
to me that there can be no doubt as to which is the higher and 
the more important side of marriage. If you think of all that 
Marriage represents to most of us—the memories of the 
world’s adventure faced together in youth so heedlessly and 
yet so confidently, the tender comradeship, the sweet associa- 
tion of parenthood, how much more these count than the 
bond which nature in its ingenious telepathy has contrived to 
secure and render agreeable the perpetuation of the species. 

I do not know whether there js one in this House who 
would be bold enough to say that the physical side of marriage 
is the highest. I greatly doubt it. I do not think that the 
most Rev. Primate the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
J believe, is to follow me in this debate, would for one 
moment lend the great weight of his authority to the position 
that the physical side of marriage is the highest. And yet 
be this observed, that those who oppose this Bill must say 
so, and for this reason: if they agree that the physical side of 
marriage is not the highest, they are committed to a monstrous 
and medizval paradox. They assent to divorce fora breach of the 
less important obligation, and they deny divorce for a breach 
of the more important obligations of marriage. 1 conceive 
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this to be an insult to the spiritual and sacramental conception 
of marriage, and it is just because I place other elements in 
the married state far, far higher than I place the physical 
relationship that 1 make this fundamental in my argument, 
and I specially desire that any answer to my argument may 
deal with this point, that a breach of that which is highest 
moust be treated by the State as not fess grave than a breach of 
that which is lower. 

With these words of preface I come to the grounds which 
it was suggested by the majority of the Commission should 
be made grounds upon which, in addition to the case founded 
upon adultery, divorce may be conceded. 

The first of those, as your lordships know, is wilful desertion 
for three years. 1 pause here to ask particularly of any 
noble lords who take the other view, whether or not they 
conceive that it is a graver violation of the obligations of 
marriage that a man or woman should wilfully desert his wife 
or her husband for three years, defying every obligation to 
which he or she has solemnly sworn in the Marriage Service, 
than that he or she should yield to one fleeting, physical 
temptation. Consider the consequence of this desertion and 
apply it—because the case is more moving, and therefore 
more suitable for my immediate argumentative case—apply 
it to the case of a deserted woman, and examine that case, 
immensely increased as it is in range and importance by the 
experience of the war, in relation to the thousands of women 
who married soldiers from overseas during the war, and who 
have been deserted by those husbands since the war broke 
out, 

They have no means of tracing their husbands, If they were 
rich women the whole machinery and resources of the law 
would be open to them. If a woman of wealth and position 
had married any man who, a month after the marriage, had 
abandoned her, she would be able without any difficulty at 
all to discover his whereabouts. She can discover and can 
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prove that he has committed that adultery which, coupled 
with the desertion, would give her relief. 

What is the remedy to a poor woman who, perhaps, when 
she married gave up the pitiful pursuit by which she made her 
living until her marriage and, relying on that marriage, is 
left penniless, and is left for the whole of her life, unable to 
identify her husband, unable to obtain the slightest relief 
from the law? She is neither wife nor widow; she has a cold 
hearthstone; she has fatherless children for the rest of her 
life, There are thousands and tens of thousands of people 
who at this moment are in this very position. I know that 
it is not the intention of those who propose this Bill to 
encourage adultery. But, knowing this, marvel at their 
attitude. 

In the cases which have come to me within the last fort- 
night, if I had time to deal with them 1 could give your 
lordships particulars which would bring tears to your eyes. 
What is a young woman of twenty-two to do who is left for 
the rest of her life with no hope of alleviation in the future, 
with a fugitive husband whom she never can identify, while 
the law says to her plainly, finally and brutally: We will do 
nothing for you? It is said: ‘‘You have open to you judicial 
separation,’’ [ think it is a mordant irony that the Church 
should have found itself impelled to support a state of affairs 
which really means this, that in every one of these cases the 
only alternative to the proposals of this Bill is a state of 
judicial separation. 

Choosing my words advisedly, and being prepared with 
chapter and verse of a hundred cases even at the date when the 
Royal Commission reported, and in a thousand cases since, 
I say that I can prove that this state of judicial separation— 
admittedly the only alternative—is a hot-bed of vice. 

We are told that such a woman as I have described is to 
remain chaste, I have only to observe that for two thousand 
years, to take the chronology of Christendom alone, human 
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nature has resisted in the warmth of youth these cold admoni- 
tions of the cloisters; and I for one take leave to say, with all 
reverence, that I do not believe that the Supreme Being has 
set human nature a standard which two thousand years of 
Christian experience has shown that human nature, in its 
exuberant prime, cannot support. 

What universally happens? What happens in case after case 
reported upon by the Commission? Do not at least let us 
delude ourselves; let us face the facts. 1 will tell your 
Jordships what it means, and | challenge contradiction on this 
point. It means that new connections are formed; it means 
that, in the overwhelming majority of the cases, the man or 
the woman who is deserted in the circumstances described 
enters into adulterous relations with others. In some cases the 
moral declension and the succession of adulterous relations 
which one would expect follows; in other cases a mono- 
gamous union is formed, which, of course, is of an adulterous 
character, but in which the parties remain faithful to one 
another. Now, | ask those who oppose this Bill, and who 
support by doing so this state of affairs, whether they are 
quite sure that the Legislature is not to-day responsible for all 
these adulterous unions and for all the consequences of these 
adulterous unions? 

Observe one consequence which everyone realises. Many 
of these persons have feelings of a great and very laudable 
dislike to bringing into the world illegitimate children. What 
is the result? Let it be plainly stated; because these matters 
cannot be too plainly stated. There are thousands of English 
men and English women at this moment, in the prime of their 
lives, who ought to be contributing to the child-strength of 
the Empire at a moment when the very future of the Empire 
may depend upon the sufficiency of a virile population. These 
people are condemned to sterilise their union because they 
will not bring into the world illegitimate children under the 
system under which the Legislature has condemned them to 
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live. If this alone were the argument which was presented 
under this head it would at least be a formidable one. Those 
thousands of people now living their lives in circumstances in 
which they see no gleam of hope come to-day before your 
lordships to ask for mercy and for justice. 

When we were told by the Archbishop of York a fortnight 
ago that great mischiefs may follow upon the proposals con- 
tained in this Bill, I demand, and I have a right to demand, 
that we shall have it precisely explained, first, what those 
mischiefs are, and, second, whether it is maintained that they 
are greater than the mischiefs which we see around us to-day. 

The question is a comparative one, We are not formulating 
or dealing with a new heaven; we are dealing with an old 
world in which horrible sufferings are proceeding before our 
eyes. We must compare these things and make a balance ; 
and J say plainly that I reject utterly the prediction—with the 
most profound respect, but nevertheless utterly—made by the 
Archbishop of York. . . . 

1 come to, and wil] deal briefly with, the issue of cruelty. 
Here again | must economise what I have to say, because the 
subject is long, and therefore 1 select two cases which are 
illustrative, I take the first case, most abundantly vouched 
for by illustrations in this volume [The Royal Commission], 
in which it is admitted that the wife cannot go on living with 
her husband without running a risk to limb and life; in which, 
in other words, the proved and savage violence of the husband 
is such as to make every moment which she lived with him 
dangerous to her health and life. And I have taken as the 
second case, the case of a husband who has, knowingly or 
negligently, given venereal disease to his wife. 

I suppose there is nobody listening to me who would be bold 
enough to claim that the wife ought to go on cohabiting with 
her husband, Suppose she does not cohabit with him, suppose 
she accepts what I anticipate will be your lordships’ view that 
she ought not to go on cohabiting with him, what does that 
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mean? It means that a woman, possibly just married, has to 
embark upon a life in which she lives alone, under every 
conceivable temptation, and with no one to protect her. . . . 

The most Rev. Prelate the Archbishop of York said that it 
was very difficult to define cruelty. Let me assure the most 
Rev. Prelate that while all definitions are difficult, there is no 
definition which it exceeds the resource and ingenuity of the 
Jaw to make; and, if it be the policy of Parliament where a 
case of cruelty of the kind which I have described is estab- 
lished, that that circumstance shall constitute a ground for 
divorce, ] assure your Jordships that we shall find no difficulty 
whatever in formulating a definition that will be sufficiently 
lucid for the guidance of the Court. 

I would add this for the reassurance of the Archbishop, 
if | may, that the conception of cruelty will be examined much 
more closely by the Law Courts when we are divorced from 
our present unreal system of law. When cruelty is a sub- 
stantive ground, instead of being a part of the most deplorable 
circumstances under which escape is sought to-day, the judges, 
in my opinion, will apply their minds to its definition and 
elucidation under circumstances which will be incredibly 
easier, 

Now I come to the next ground, which deals with the case 
of incurable insanity—the case of a lunatic who for five years 
has been in confinement under the Lunacy Law, That case 
affects almost forty thousand people. In other words, there 
are living in these islands, our fellow-subjects, nearly forty 
thousand people who find themselves at this moment tied to 
Junatics, of whom in almost every case it must be pronounced 
that they are incurable. The Archbishop of York asked your 
lordships to say that with the advance of science it becomes 
almost impossible to say that some cure may not be discovered. 
I think that this consolation, to any person who has been tied 
by the bond of marriage to one who for five years has been 
certified insane, offers particularly cold comfort. 
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It is quite truc, as the noble and learned lord, Lord Buck- 
master, and also, I think, the Archbishop, said, that in this 
case it is not the fault of the lunatic that his mind has been 
destroyed. But this distinction proceeds on an entirely 
fallacious basis. Decrees of divorce are not distributed on 
the basis of reward or of punishment, Divorce is granted in 
obedience to profound considerations of social policy, and 
whether the unsuitability for the obligations of marriage be 
moral, or physical, or mental, the consequences are and must 
be the same. In thousands of cases the lunatic has not the 
slightest conception that he is married at all, and the proposi- 
tion is gravely put forward that a man or woman who is 
married to a spouse who has been seized by this melancholy 
and incurable affliction to such an extent that the man or 
woman is utterly unconscious of the fact that he or she possesses 
a spouse, must nevertheless remain tied to him or her for 
life. 

One tragic case is within the knowledge of all your lord- 
ships. I mention no names, nor should I have even mentioned 
the case, had not the noble lord affected made it public in the 
courts, But there was the case of the bridegroom who 
discovered, 1 think at the church door, that his wife was 
mentally affected. Some twenty or thirty years ago that 
discovery was made, The whole happiness of his life was 
wrecked and irretrievably destroyed, and the promise of a 
noble house was extinguished for ever. One day I suspect 
men will wonder how we sustained for so long a system so 
savage in its conception and so devastating in its consequences, 

I shall say one word, and one word only, as to habitual 
drunkenness. Here it is proposed that after a separation 
order has been made for drunkenness, and where drunkenness 
is continued for three years after the separation order, it 
should be made a ground for divorce. . . . 

It means that where two people marry—such things, in their 
most aggravated form, occur in every strata of society—they 
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marry very frequently, in the phrase of Bentham, as ‘‘children 
blinded by love’? ; and then there comes disillusionment, when 
the woman or the man finds that she or he has married one 
who is in fact by reason of incurable drunkenness an unsexed 
beast, Society and the Church say: ‘‘Get your separation 
order, and having got your separation order live for three 
years alone, support yourself if you cannot get support from 
him”’; and, having undergone these three years of harrowing 
experience, then they say: “You shall have no further relief, 
but for all your life you shall be tied to such a man.’ 

Those who have spoken in opposition to the present 
proposal say, with the best motives but with malignant results; 
**We deny you any hope in this world. Though an honest 
man loves you, sin shall be the price of your union, and 
bastardy shall be the fate of your children.’’ 1 cannot ‘and F 
do not believe that society, as it is at present constituted, will 
for Jong acquiesce in a conclusion so merciless. 

One cause only remains—the cause of imprisonment under 
a commuted death sentence. In the year 1910 there were one 
hundred and thirteen cases of those who were imprisoned for 
life, subject to relaxation under a commuted death sentence ; 
and it would be reasonable to assume that of those one hundred 
and thirteen cases seventy-five were married. The most 
Rev. Prelate, in dealing with this cause, said he did not 
examine it because it was a case that did not very frequently 
arise, 1 should have thought it was hardly right to count heads 
in a matter of right and wrong, What does the State say to 
the spouses of those who have committed capital offences 
and who are imprisoned for the rest of their lives? The State 
is to say, apparently: ‘‘True, your spouse committed an offence 
which caused him to be sentenced on the capital charge. 
True it is only by the indulgence of the State, which has 
commuted that capital charge, that you are not discharged 
from the obligations of matrimony and free to marry again. 
But, after all, there are so few of you that we do not think it 
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necessary to make any change.”’ Justice, I profoundly believe, 
is not to be measured in any such detestable scales. 

Then there is the case of the children. It is said that those 
who advocate these changes ignore the case of the children. 
If we ignored the case of the children, which, though not 
quite the highest consideration, is almost the highest considera- 
tion, we should indeed not be deserving of the support of 
Parliament in these measures, But it is ludicrously untrue to 
say that our proposals ignore the case of the children. I say 
boldly on the other hand that the case of the children is the 
strongest part of our proposals ; and if you compare their state 
under the system which exists before our eyes to-day, and the 
state of the children as it would be if these proposals were 
accepted, no reasonable man could doubt as to where the 
balance of advantage lies. 

Under this proposal we shall remove the children from con- 
tact with the spouse who from moral or physical taint is 
unfit to sustain the obligations of marriage. Their plastic 
and impressionable minds will be withdrawn from squalor 
and immorality, from drunkenness and crime, and afforded 
a chance at least of happy homes and useful citizenship. 
Who would dare to maintain that it is good for a child to live 
in a house in which its mother spends a life of open adultery 
and in which its brothers and sisters, if such are born, must 
be named bastards? Such surroundings are to be found in 
thousands of houses all over the country to-day, And when 
we talk of the fate of the children under our proposals, let 
us not forget what is their fate to-day. 

Thave said at somewhat undue length all that is in my power 
to influence your lordships in a decision which I regard as 
momentous in the social development of this country. Your 
lordships have undertaken the burden of examining this 
question at a moment when it may be that the initiative, 
having regard to its commitments in another direction, could 
not have been taken in another place. It may well be, if your 
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lordships send down this Bill, that in another place it will meet 
with a volume of support which will at long last remove this 
great blot from our civilisation. 1 would most earnestly 
implore your lordships to be the pioneers in this great reform ; 
and if it should prove so to be, | believe that daily and nightly 
your lordships’ name will be breathed with unspeakable 
gratitude by thousands of the most unhappy of your fellow- 
subjects, and, {am sure of this, that by generations yet to be 
you will be acclaimed for the wisdom and humanity of the 
decision taken to-night. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
(b. 1882) 


IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE 


Franklin Roosevelt began his first term of office as President of 
the United States of America on March 4, 1933, during an 
economic catastrophe of unparalleled magnitude, In the 
afternoon of that day, having taken the oath of office on the 
steps of the Capitol in the federal capital, Washington, D.C., 
he gave his inaugural address to the American peoples, By 
means of radio-diffusion, his specch and the incisive tone in 
which it was spoken were heard on both sides of the Atlantic. 
A promise of a ‘‘New Deal’” was implicit in the grave and 
impressive words with which he dedicated himself to the task 
of restoring confidence and prosperity. 


THIS IS A DAY OF NATIONAL CONSECRATION, AND 
Jam certain that my fellow Americans expect that on my 
induction into the Presidency | will address them with a can- 
dour and a decision which the present situation of our people 
impels, This is pre-eminently the time to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, frankly and boldly. Nor need we shrink from 
honestly facing conditions in our country to-day. This great 
nation will endure, as it has endured, and it will revive and 
will prosper. So first of all let me assert my firm belief that 
the only thing we have to fear is fear itself—nameless, 
unreasoning, unjustified terror, which paralyses needed effort 
to convert retreat into triumph. 
In every dark hour of our national life leadership of frank- 
ness and vigour has met with that understanding and support 
37° 
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of the people themselves which is essential to victory, and I 
am convinced that you will again give that support to leadcr- 
ship in these critical days. In sucha spirit we face our common 
difficulties, They concern, Sek God, material things. 

Values have sunk to fantastic levels; our factories are without 
orders; taxes have risen ; our ability to pay has fallen; govern- 
ment of all kinds is faced by serious curtailment of income; 
the means of exchange are frozen; the withcred leaves of our 
industrial enterprise lie on every side, Farmers find no 
markets for their produce, and the savings of many years in 
thousands of families are gone. More important, a host of 
unemployed citizens face the grim problem of existence, and 
an equally great number toil with little return, 

Only a foolish optimist can deny the dark realities of the 
moment. We are stricken by no plague of locusts compared 
with the perils which our forefathers conquered because they 
believed and were not afraid. Nature still affords her bounty, 
but the generous use of it languishes in the very sight of 
supply. This is primarily because the rulers of the exchange 
of mankind's goods have failed through their own stubborn- 
ness and their own incompetence, have admitted their failure, 
and have abdicated, 

The practices of unscrupulous money-changers stand 
indicted in the court of public opinion, rejected by the hearts 
and the minds of men. True, they have tried; but, faced by 
the failure of credit, they have proposed only lending more 
money. Stripped of the lure of profit by which to induce our 
people to follow them they have resorted to exhortations, 
pleading tearfully for restored confidence. They only know 
the rules of a generation of self- seekers, They have no vision, 
and where there is no vision the people perish. 

The money-changers having fled from their high seats in the 
temple of our civilisation, we may now restore that temple to 
the ancient truths. The measure of the restoration lies in the 
extent to which we apply social values more noble than mere 
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monetary profit. Happiness lies not in the mere possession 
of money; it lies in the joy of achievement, the thrill of 
creative effort, The dark days will be worth all they cost if 
they teach us that our truc destiny is not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister to ourselves and our fellow-men. 

Recognition of the falsity of material wealth as the standard 
of success goes hand in hand with the abandonment of the 
false belief that public office and high political position are to 
be valued only by standards of pride of place and personal 
profit; and there must be an end to a conduct in banking and 
business that too often has given to a sacred trust the likeness 
of callous and selfish wrongdoing. But restoration calls not 
for changes in ethics alone; the nation is asking for action, 
and action now. 

Our greatest primary task is to put the people to work, 
This is no unsolvable problem if we face it wisely and courage- 
ously, It can be accomplished in part by direct recruiting by 
the Government itself, treating the task as we would an 
emergency of war; but at the same time we can accomplish 
greatly needed projects to stimulate and organise the use of 
our national resources. 

Hand in hand with that we must frankly recognise the over- 
balance of population in industrial centres, and endeavour on a 
national scale by redistribution to encourage the settlement 
on the land of those best fitted for the land, The task can be 
helped by definite efforts to raise the values of agricultural 
products, thus increasing the power to purchase the output of 
the cities; by preventing realistically the tragedy of growing 
Joss through foreclosure on small homes and farms; by the 
unifying of relief activities that to-day are often scattered and 
uneconomic ; by insistence that the Federal, the State and the 
local governments act forthwith on the demands that their 
costs be drastically reduced; by national planning for, and 
supervision of, all forms of transportation, communication and 
other public utilities, There are many ways by which the 
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task can be helped, but it can never be helped merely by 
talking about it. We must act and act quickly. 

Finally we require two safeguards against a return of the 
evils of the old order. There must be strict supervision of all 
banking and credit investments. There must be an end to 
speculation with other people's money. There must be pro- 
vision for an adequate but sound currency, These, my friends, 
are the lines of attack. 1 shall urge on the new Congress in a 
special session detailed measures and I shall seck the immediate 
assistance of the forty-eight states, Through this programme 
we shall address ourselves to our national task of putting our 
house in order and of making our income balance our out- 
goings. 

Our international trade relations, though vastly important, 
are, in point of time and necessity, secondary to the establish- 
ment of a sound national economy. 1 favour as a practical 
policy the putting of first things first. 1 shall spare no effort to 
restore world trade by international economic adjustment, 
but the emergency at home cannot wait on that accomplish- 
ment, In the field of world policy 1 would dedicate the 
nation to the policy of the good neighbour, who resolutely 
respects himself and, because he does so, respects the rights 
of others; the neighbour who respects obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements with his neighbours in the world. 

If I read the temper of our people correctly we now realise 
as never before our interdependence on cach other, that we 
cannot merely take, but must give as well; that if we arc to go 
forward we must go as a trained and loyal army willing to 
accept sacrifices for the sake of common discipline, We are, 
I know, ready and willing to submit our lives and our property 
to such discipline, because it makes possible a leadership 
which aims at the larger good, and because without it no 
progress can be made and no leadership becomes effective. 

This leadership I propose to offer with the pledge that its 
purposes shall be binding upon us all as a sacred obligation, 
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with a united duty heretofore invoked only in times of armed 
strife, With this pledge taken I assume unbesitatingly the 
leadership of this great army of our people in action dedicated 
to a disciplined attack upon our main difficulties. This 
image is feasible under the form of government we have 
inherited from our ancestors. 

Our Constitution is so simple, so practical, that it is 
possible always to meet extraordinary needs by changes in 
emphasis and arrangement without loss of essential form. 
That is why our constitutional system has proved itself the 
most superbly enduring political mechanism the world has 
ever seen. It has met every stress of a vast expansion of 
territory, of foreign wars, of bitter international strife, of 
world difficulties, and it is fully adequate to meet the 
unprecedented issues before us. 

It is to be hoped that the normal balance of the Executive 
and Legislative authority may be adequate to meet the task, but 
it may be that the unprecedented situation and the need for 
undelayed action may call for a temporary departure. | am 
prepared to recommend measures that a stricken nation may 
require. These measures, or such other measures as Congress 
out of its experience and wisdom may build, I shall seek 
within my constitutional authority to bring to speedy adoption. 

But in the event that Congress shall fail to take one or other 
of these courses, and in the event of a critical national emer- 
gency, J shall not evade the clear course of duty. I shall ask 
Congress for the one remaining instrument to meet such a 
crisis—namely, a broad executive power to wage war against 
the emergency as great as the power that ol be given to 
me if we were in fact invaded by a foreign foe. 

We do not mistrust the future of essential democracy. The 
people of the United States have not failed. In their need 
they have registered a mandate that they want vigorous action. 
For the trust reposed in me | will return the courage and 
devotion that befit the time. We face the arduous days that 
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lie before us in the warm courage of national unity, with the 
clear satisfaction that comes from the stern performance of 
duty by old and young alike. We may add the assurance of a 
rounded and permanent national life. Our people have asked 
for discipline and direction in leadership, They have made me 
the present instrument of their wishes, In the spirit of the 
gift | take it. In this dedication, in this dedication of a nation, 
we humbly ask the blessing of God. May He protect cach and 
every one of us. May He guide me in the days to come. 


Stanley Baldwin, 1st Earl Baldwin 
of Bewdley 


(b. 1867) 
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Although Lord Baldwin, during his long term as Prime 
Minister, modestly disclaimed the title of orator, there is no 
doubt that when the spirit moved him he was capable of high 
Slights of eloquence. Almost alone amongst his contemporaries 
he could, on occasion, speak in the grand manner of the past, 
with a voice at once sonorous and clear, and with deep feeling. 
His gift of speaking, as it were, for England was never more 
expressively shown than during his Canadian tour in the 
summer of 1927; and it is fortunate that the volume in which 
these Canadian addresses are collected is the only one at 
present from which material may be reprinted. The following 
speech was made at Winnipeg on August 13, 1927, almost 
exactly one hundred and fifty years after the first speech 
printed in this collection. 


Lapits AND GENTLEMEN, 

AT THE TIME I WAS BORN, YOU HAD IN THIS CITY, 
I believe, about a couple of thousand inhabitants, and during 
the intervening years you have multiplied the population a 
hundredfold, No part of the Dominion has changed more in 
those years than Manitoba. No part of the Dominion has 
gained more by Confederation. You are the natural link, and 
must continue to be the natural link, between the East and 
the West. 
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Now the British—we British, 1 think 1 can say—were not 
the first among modern European peoples to sail the seas, 
plant colonies, and found an empire. The Italians, the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards started before us. But we have 
a way, when we once enter into competition, of holding on. 
We held on, and we are where we are. There are kind 
critics of the British race who say that we know how to 
combine three things—religion, patriotism and profit 
better than any other nation. There are other and more 
complimentary explanations of our success in North America, 
The real fact lies in this: we transported our own stock into 
the new world. And we also invoked the services of a 
chartered company which, like the East India Company, grew 
from a mere trading-post into a dominion. We had also the 
inestimable advantage of being longer than any other country 
in Europe a free country, and our people pushed across the 
seas in their little boats to plant the seed of freedom which 
had grown and flourished at home. In those people and their 
spirit of adventure you have the origins of Canada and of 
Manitoba. 

The sovereign of the north-west in the early days was the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and the history of the north-west for 
two centuries was the history of that company, And there is 
no more romantic episode in English history, or in the 
haphazard building of the Empire, than the story of the 
“‘Company of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s 
Bay.’’ To look for the north-west passage while they made 
profits out of furs, to obtain a charter of sovereignty over the 
lands which contained all the waters flowing into that bay, 
and yet to leave those lands unexplored for many, many years 
—this is a typically British proceeding. They sought the 
western equivalents of ‘‘ivory and apes and peacocks,’’ and 
they found an empire as a by-product. They created a great 
tradition, a tradition which is your own to-day, of discipline 
and endurance round a commercial ideal. They treated the 
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Indians as a source of profit, yet they treated them with 
justice and with kindliness. They kept one eye on dividends 
and another on exploration. 

What race besides our own could be so casual, so far- 
sighted, so inconsistent and so successful? They have been all 
those things. They were the pathfinders ; they were the trail- 
breakers, The names of their officers and of the officers of 
their rivals and ultimate partners, the North-West Company, 
remain to all time in the names of your great rivers, such as 
the Mackenzie, the Stewart, the Fraser and the Thompson; 
and the spirit of the Company is recorded in the growth of 
law and order, in the planting of the germs of government, in 
the development of a transport system and of an intelligence 
department in a country more than half the size of Europe. 
And perhaps the greatest of all their achievements was the 
establishment of relations with the Indians of such friendliness 
and understanding that the wars which have occurred in less 
happy Jands have been almost avoided, and the transfer of all 
that territory and its Indian interests to the new Canada in 
1867 was made comparatively easy. 

You have a great heritage, a heritage of forest, river, lake 
and fertile land, but what a heritage you have in the names and 
the history and the lives of your great pioneers! Those 
dauntless men have left a memory of courage and endurance, 
of discipline and patience worth more to you as a people than 
even your material heritage. What boy or man or woman can 
read the tales of their adventures without a thrill of pride! 
Mackenzie paddles northwards on the great river in spite of 
the mutiny of his Indians, until at last he sees the whales 
blowing in the icy seas of the north and knows that he is the 
first white man to reach the Arctic ocean from the land. Or 
Thompson, a schoolboy, dreaming in Charterhouse, who, 
when acting as accountant at Fort Garry, is suddenly told by 
the Governor to go and explore the Arctic regions, and finds 
the river of his own name. Fraser, with his curious temper 
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and ambitious and honest heart, boring his way through the 
Rockies to the Fraser River. The intrepid Stewart, uncle of 
Lord Strathcona, and Lord Strathcona himself-—pioncer, 
governor, statesman and philanthropist. The last of these 
lived to see some of his dreams come true, What would 
those pioncers have said had they been here to-night and seen 
this great city that has risen in what in their day was desert? 
The boundless fields of grain, the flocks and the herds, the 
great cities, the schools and the universities, the great 
industries, all have arisen where their old trail went through. 
A little more than a century ago it was traversed by Selkirk 
and his men. What other organisation than the Hudson's Bay 
Company could have better suited the time and place? And 
when it could no longer exclude the settler, it accepted him, 
not perhaps with very good will at first, but afterwards with 
open arms. 

We make much to-day of the difficulties which face the 
settler. It is almost impossible for us to realise the difficulties 
that met the first settlers. When Lord Selkirk sct out, a 
friend who heard of his project said to him, ‘‘Sir, if you 
are bent on doing something futile, why do you not 
sow tares at home in order to reap wheat, or plough the 
desert of Sahara, which is so much nearer?’’ To-day we 
can smile at that in the knowledge that the greatest wheat 
market of the world is almost on the site of Lord Sclkirk’s 
settlement. 

Then what did Governor Macdoncll say of the immigrants? 
It is not unlike what I have heard old men to-day say of immi- 
grants coming into a new country. Governor Macdonell 
said, ‘‘These rascals from Glasgow have caused us much 
trouble and uneasiness. A more stubborn, litigious, cross- 
grained set were never put under any person’s care.’” Of the 
men from Orkney he said, ‘They are lazy, spiritless and ill- 
disposed. It is not uncommon for an Orkney man to consume 
six or eight pounds of meat in a day.’’ And of the Irishmen, 
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I regret to say, that Governor said, ‘‘Worthless blackguards ; 
they will never do for us.’’ 

Now, those were the men who built up the Empire, The 
mixture of races, with your invigorating climate, has bred the 
competition and the rivalry amongst them without which 
the exploration of the north-west would have proceeded much 
more slowly, Englishmen, Scotsmen and Irishmen strove to 
push the outposts farther and farther north and west. It is 
true that two Frenchmen were the originators of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Englishmen brought it into being; Scotsmen 
arose as competitors; the Jrish came in and mixed with both 
English and Scots. At one time they recruited largely from 
the Highlands and the Isles. { venture to think there is no 
finer stock in this world. It was, in fact, as a company, a 
fusion of races, and in that very fusion the creator and parent 
of Canada as we know it to-day. It welded links between the 
old country and the new, between the men of the plains here 
and the crofters over yonder, between the dark, and silent 
spruce forests of Canada and the immemorial elms of England. 

And you are fortunate above most other new countries in 
the romance of your development and in absorbing something 
of the folklore of the original inhabitants. The very name of 
Manitoba—God's Prairie—reminds one of the wandering 
tribes that emerged from the forests of the East to the open 
and sunlit gateway of the West. And who was the Great 
White Slave who gave his name to the lake? Who was the 
unknown caller whose lonely voice gave the name to the 
valley of Qu’Appelle? Who were the strong men who named 
Fort Resolution, Fort Enterprise, Fort Reliance and Fort 
Confidence? And who was so hungry at Hungry Hall? 

No matter to what great heights of spateria | prosperity you 
may rise in the future, always in the background are the 
legends of the Great Spirit, the folklore of the Indians and the 
coureurs des bois, the Riel Rebellion and the early years of that 
magnificent force, the North-West Mounted Police, 
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And then there came a railway system which made possible, 
and alone made possible, the gigantic development of the 
west. I doubt if historians have done full justice to the makers 
of railways as the makers of nations. Lord Milner, in refer- 
ring to South Africa, called the railway by far the most potent 
of modern inventions in transforming the life of mankind— 
potent in revolutionising everywhere, but most of all in thinly 
peopled and newly settled countries. Canada has been blessed 
above all Jands in navigable waterways. The waterways are her 
arteries and the railways are her spinal cord. It was on the 
pledge of railways that the Atlantic and the Pacific were joined 
together in Confederation, and by railways alone the great 
spaces of Canada have become homes of men and the granaries 
of the world, Parliaments and politicians have their place in 
the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the Canadian Con- 
federation, but Jet us never forget the creative work of the 
great engineers and the great men of action—William 
Stephen, Donald Smith, William Van Horne. Who can 
picture the struggles they passed through in trying to bridge 
those countless miles of rock and swamp in the east and the 
forbidding mountains in the west, to link up the rest of 
Canada with the forests and fisheries and the fertile orchards 
of the Pacific slope? 

Construction is the finest flower of our British genius, and 
its chief contribution to the betterment of this world, We 
do not destroy: we build. As the Jate Master of Balliol 
College at Oxford said, ‘Our people are pacific, but they are 
not pacifists; they are anti-militarist, but they are not un- 
military.’” The Pax Britannica means constructive energy 
working freely within the realm of law and order, And it 
there be any here who doubt the future, Jet them remember 
the difficulties that have been overcome by those who went 
before them. 

With the railway came the settler; with the settler came 
the wheat, and with the wheat and all that that word implies 
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came the great city of Winnipeg, the third greatest city to-day 
in the Confederation, In the war wheat was the most 
important of war munitions, the first essential; and in peace it 
remains the first essential to all the peoples of the earth. And 
Winnipeg, though built on the alluvium of the Red River, is 
founded upon a rock, and that rock is the world demand for 
wheat. 

One word or two about my own country, No country in 
the world has stood up to such difficulties as Great Britain has 
in the last ten years. No country in the world that suffered as 
Great Britain did could have faced her difficulties with the 
same courage and with the same resolution, I want you to 
try to realise two or three things about Great Britain. In the 
war, out of our population six millions served in the army and 
three millions were making munitions. When the war ceased 
credit was shattered in half the countries of the world. Great 
Britain, an industrial country, had lived for two or three 
generations by exchanging her manufactures for food and raw 
materials. The devastated areas of Great Britain lie in every 
broken market in every corner of the world, The shattering 
of credit, that too was her devastated area, Those were the 
causes of her unemployment. 

Her unemployment has been exaggerated by her enemies, 
though we who have to deal with it know how grave a 
problem it is. Ten per cent of our industrial population is 
about the figure which we have to take into reckoning. As it 
became obvious that it would be years before the credits of the 
world were restored or the old markets of our country were 
able to get once more their purchasing power, we had to take 
steps that no other country had to take, to see that the suffer- 
ing amongst our unemployed was reduced to 2 minimum. It 
was for that reason that in our country, as soon as the war 
finished, we devised that scheme of insurance for our work- 
people which has been so misrepresented abroad. Every 
wage-earner employed in Great Britain insures and pays so 
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much every week, the employer pays so much every week, 
and the State pays a small sum every week, About thirty-four 
or thirty-five million pounds sterling a year comes from the 
pockets of the working-men and their employers, and ten or 
eleven millions sterling from the pockets of the State, making 
a total between forty and fifty millions. That is an insurance 
fund out of which, when a man is unemployed, he is entitled 
to draw a modest sum week by week during the term of his 
unemployment. 

That system has been strained to the uttermost by the many 
troubles we have had to face, industrial and other, and we have 
had to increase the borrowing power of our insurance fund to 
meet the strain; but we shall pay off all that overdraft that we 
have borrowed, and we shall come through, and we are coming 
through, slowly, but steadily and surely. Remember this— 
and it is difficult to realise in an agricultural country like 
Canada—one of our greatest difficulties arises from the fact 
that the whole of our wage system was thrown into the melting 
pot in the years of the war. It had grown up over two or 
three generations, and the rates of wages were adjusted 
amongst various industries very much according to their 
capacity to pay, regard being had to the trade they did. When 
the war stopped some of our largest, oldest, most stable 
industries suffered most from unemployment. Unskilled 
labour in the country found itself in a far better position than 
it had been in before the war, and practically most of the wage 
rates in the country had to be rearranged and resettled in a 
time of acute industrial depression. 

Can you wonder that we had trouble? People who tell you 
that in England we are going to have a revolution, or that our 
people are bad-tempered or afraid, are telling you a lie. 
There is not a word of truth in it. The working-men of 
Great Britain have faced these difficulties, on the whole, with 
enormous courage and with enormous self-restraint, and if 
things have boiled over in one or two places once or twice it is 
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not to be wondered at. I say here to-night, without fear of 
contradiction, that their self-restraint and their courage, 
taking them all together, are an example to the whole world. 

I wanted to tell you that because you very often hear and 
you sometimes read in newspapers not friendly to the British 
race that there are signs of decadence in Great Britain. Don’t 
you believe a word of it. The people at home are the same 
people who fought shoulder to shoulder with you for four 
years all over the world. They are the same stock which 
created the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, They are the 
same stock that built up this country. The stock is the same 
as it ever was, and it is as fine as it ever was. 

What we feel at home, and what I think must be more 
difficult for you to realise than it is for us, is that mainly on us 
people speaking the English tongue, on the people of British 
stock, rests the greatest hope that the world has of peace and 
continued peace. It has a vital and essential interest for the 
world, and for no part of the world more vital than for the 
British Empire. All we want to do is to develop ourselves 
and our countries in peace. That will be our greatest contri- 
bution to the world. Let us all go forward, you in Canada 
and we at home—let us go forward in the spirit of those who 
preceded us and who built up this great country. Let us have 
confidence in ourselves, let us have faith in our Creator, and 
may it be that after we have gone our children and our 
children’s children may look back on us with the same spirit 
of admiration and reverence as that with which we look back 
on those who preceded us; and may we so live and so conduct 
ourselves in this world that in their time they may look upon 
us as having set them an example of which they will not be 
ashamed, and which they will be proud to follow. 


